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THE ETHNO-GEOGRAPHT OF THE POMO 
AND NEIGHBORING INDIANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

This paper and the accompanying maps have been prepared 
from notes made chiefly during 1903, but in part during 1904 
and 1906, as part of the work of the Ethnolc^cal and Archaeo- 
logical Survey of California, conducted by the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California through the mu- 
nificence of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

The chief purpose of the present investigation has been to 
establish the aboriginal territorial boundaries of the Porno lin- 
guistic stock, and to determine the number of dialects of this 
stock, their relationships one to another, the exact limits of the 
area in which each was spoken, and the locations of the various 
ancient and modem villages and camp sites. Also, as environ- 
ment is a very potent factor in the life of every primitive people, 
the topography and natural resources of the region have been 
examined in order to have a knowledge of the surroundings of 
the people under consideration before passing to a study of the 
various phases of their culture. The territories of the Tuki and 
Athapascan stocks on the north and of the Northerly Wintun on 
the northeast of the Pomo territory have been investigated and 
their limits and subdivisions determined only in so far as their 
inhabitants were in some direct relation with the Pomo. The 
fullest information possible has, however, been obtained con- 
ceming all the territory lying between the Pomo area and San 
Francisco Bay, as also concerning the Southerly Wintun ter- 
ritory. 

In order to accomplish this investigation, much traveling and 
field work have been necessary, as the Pomo now living, as well 
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afl the Indians of other stocks adjacent to them, are gathered into 
a number of villages ranging in population from a few indi- 
viduals to about one hundred, and separated from one another 
in many cases by considerable distances which must be traveled 
by stage or other conveyance through the mountains. All but 
one of these villages were visited at least once, and as many as 
possible of the Indians questioned concerning the sites of their 
former villages and camps and the boundaries of the territory 
held by the people speaking their respective dialects. In this 
manner the boundaries between dialects and linguistic stocks 
were ascertained from the people on both sides of them, and in 
many eases these were corroborated by neighboring people of 
other dialects or stocks. Thus the limite of each stock and its 
dialects were definitely established in most places. It has, how- 
ever, been impossible to obtain full information concerning cer- 
tain boundaries, especially of territories not actually inhabited; 
and in such cases a probable boundary has been indicated on the 
maps and in the text. In most cases it has been possible to locate 
with reasonable exactness the sites of old villages and camps, and 
the cases in which such locations are doubtful have been noted in 
the text. 

In order to determine definitely the various dialects of the 
several linguistic families into which the people dealt with in the 
present paper are divided, vocabularies were taken from as many 
individuals as possible, thus giving material from many sources 
for the determination of lexical and phonetic relationships. 

In giving the locations of the various village and camp sites, 
as also of the stock and dialect boundaries, the Indians refer not 
only to the present white towns but also to a very great extent 
to water courses, mountains, and various other natural features 
of the country, and it has therefore been necessary to prepare 
maps which should be as correct as p(»sible as bases upon which 
to indicate these locations. This, however, has been a very diffi- 
cult matter, as the existing maps of this region vary greatly from 
one another in such details. The accompanying maps are the 
results of comparisons of the existing maps of this region, and 
wiU be found to differ from some of them in minor points, for in 
addition to comparing the various state and county maps avail- 
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able it has been possible to add a few minor details from actual 
observations in the field. 

Information concerning the loeationB of former village sites 
has in almost every case been obtained from more than one in- 
formant. No attempt has been made to visit all of these loca- 
tions, for in the majority of cases there would be nothing to 
indicate the site, especially if it had been abandoned for a con- 
siderable length of time. The only landmarks left by an old 
village, the dance-house and sweat-house pits, become filled in the 
course of comparatively few years; and as the Indians, at least 
of the Pomo stock, of this region formerly practiced cremation, 
burning not only the dead but also all their property, the evi- 
dences of former habitation are soon lost. All statements, there- 
fore, concerning the locations of former villages, as well as 
regarding inter-stock and inter-dialectie boundaries, are made 
upon the authority of Indian informants, and are not based on 
direct observations of the writer unless so stated or obviously the 
ease. 

The statements as to the numbers of buildings and inhabitants 
at the various present villages are based on enumerations made 
chiefly during 1903, and, while these are numbers which etre 
never constant for any length of time, they are practically correct 
for the present date. 

Thanks are due to Professor A, L. Kroeber, who has super- 
vised the work and has supplied information concerning the 
various Tuki dialects, and to Professor P. E. Goddard, who has 
furnished information concerning the Athapascans. Thanks are 
also dae to Professor W. E. Ritter for the identification of shells 
used by the Indians, to Professor W. L. Jepson for information 
on the botany of this area, and to Professor "W. C. Morgan for 
information concerning the chemical purity of the Stony Creek 
Bait. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

QBOQRAPBICAL POSITION. 
The territory included in the present investigation and shown 
on the accompanying maps lies immediately north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and covers Marin, Sonoma, Napa, Solano, Yolo, and 
Lake, together with the greater portions of Mendocino, Glenn, 
and Colusa counties, California. It extends about one hundred 
and thirty miles north and south, and about one hundred miles 
east and west. It reaches from the shore-line of the ocean to the 
Sacramento river, thus lying chiedy within what is known to 
geographers as the Coast Range mountains. This portion of the 
Coast Range, however, consists of two fairly distinct ranges of 
mountains. One of these, which has neither a name given to it 
by geographers nor one in common local use, may be here desig- 
nated as the outer range of the Coast Range, and extends along 
the immediate shore-line of the ocean. This range is compara- 
tively low, and varies from eight to twenty miles in width. The 
other, which may be designated as the inner or main range of 
the Coast Range, lies along the western border of the Sacramento 
valley, and varies from twenty to sixty miles in width. Between 
and through these mountains, within the territory described, flow 
many rivers and smaller streams, such as Russian river and the 
headwaters of Eel river, also Stony, Cache, Putah, and other 
large creeks which drain into the Sacramento river, and the 
numerous rivers and creeks flowing directly into the ocean. 
These streams water many fertile, sheltered valleys, each of 
which formerly contained one or more Indian villages. In addi- 
tion to these valleys included within the ranges of the Coast 
Range mountains, the present investigation also covers the south- 
em part of that portion of the broad Sacramento valley which 
lies west of the Sacramento river. 

CUMATE. 

The climate of this region is varied. Along the coast-line 
the climate is very mild, the temperature rarely rising above 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit in summer or falling to the freezing 
point in winter. The entire immediate coast-line is subject to 
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frequeot heavy fogs which tend to maintain a constant even 
temperature. All along the coast, particularly in the regions 
ahout Point Arena and Point Reyes, there are at certain seasons 
heavy winds, usually from the northwest; but as a whole the 
climate along the immediate coast-line is very mild and equable 
at all seasons. The average annual rainfall raoges from about 
twenty or thirty inches in the southern portion of the area to 
forty or more in the northern portion.' 

The weetem slope of the range of low motmtains which ex- 
tends along the entire length of the coast-line has practically the 
same climate as the immediate shore, except that the rainfall is 
a little greater and snow falls occasionally during the winter. 

The eastern slope of this range has the climate of the region 
between the inner and outer Coast ranges. In this interior valley 
r^on, consisting of the valleys of Russian river, upper Eel river, 
and affluent streams, there are greater differences of temperature 
between summer and winter than on the coast, the mean mazi- 
mnm in summer being ninety or ninety-five and the mean 
maximum in winter about sixty degrees Fahrenheit. On rare 
occasions the temperature in summer rises as high as one hun- 
dred and ten degrees; while in winter it often goes below the 
freezing point. The mean annual rainfall is from thirty to forty 
inches in the lower portions of the area, and somewhat more at 
higher elevations. Snow is rare in the valleys, hardly ever fall- 
ing more than three or four times in a season and then only very 
lightly, while several years may pass without any. The region 
about Clear lake has practically the same climate as the valley 
r^on. 

The higher peaks of Hie surrounding ranges, particularly 
those of the inner or main Coast Range, such as Sheetiron moun- 

' Practically nothing has be«n pablished concerning the climate of the 
region under conndeiation; but from the climate of San Franciaco aa 
giTea in Alexander O. McAdie's Climatology of California (United States 
Weather Bureau Bulletin L, 1903) some idea may be gained concerning 
the climate of that portion of the region which lies in the immediate 
vicinity of San Francisco bay. The mean annual temperature of San 
Francisco for a period of tbirtj-one years has been 56.1 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the warmest month being September with a temperature of 60.8 de- 
grees, and tbe coldest January with a temperature of 50,2 degrees. The 
mean annual rainfall is between twenty and thirty inches. Snow is almost 
entirely unknown, there having been not to exceed ten falls in San Fran- 
eiseo during the past thirty years. 
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tain, St. John mountain, Snow monntain, and the Sanhedrin 
range, are often covered with a anow cap until far into the 
suumier; while the lower peaks, such as Cobb mountain and 
Mount St. Helena, are usually covered with anow during the 
greater part of the winter. The suumier temperature of the 
main Coast Range is somewhat lower, owing to greater elevation, 
than that of the valley region to the west and much lower than 
that of the great Sacramento valley to the east, where the tem- 
perature often tiam to one hundred and twenty degrees. The 
rainfall is also greater in the main Coast Range than in the 
Sacramento valley, varying between twenty and forty inches in 
the mountains and between ten and twenty in the valley. 

FLOBA. 

More or less timber is found in all parts of this area. The 
mountains along the coast are covered almost continuously from 
Mount Tamalpaia, on the northern shore of San Francisco Bay, 
northward with a dense forest of redwood, Sequoia sempervirens. 
In this redwood belt and almost everywhere else in the mountains 
of the region the Douglas spruce, Paeudotsuga taxifolia, ia very 
abundant. At the higher elevations of the inner or main Coast 
range sugar pine, Pivus Lambertiana, is found to a limited ex- 
tent ; while one of the most characteristic and common trees of 
the lower elevations of the same mountains is the "digger" pine, 
Pinus St^iniana. The yellow pine, Ptnus ponderosa, is fairly 
common. 

The entire region abounds in oaks of many kinds, and it is 
from these that the chief supply of vegetable food of the Indians 
was derived, the acorns answering in the aboriginal culture of 
the region to wheat among civilized peoples. Throughout the 
valleys back from the coast one of the most common and striking 
trees b the valley white oak, Quercus lobata, which in former 
times studded the floor of almost every valley with large wide- 
spreading trees. This oak formerly provided a great part of the 
food of the Indians, not only on account of its abundance and 
accessibility, but also because of the excellent Savor of the acorns. 
Among the other oaks which are of importance to the Indians 
are: the California black oak, Q. Calif omica; the Pacific post 
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oak, Q. Qarryana; the tan-bark oak, Q. densifiora; and the maul 
oak, Q. chrysolepis. 

The madrona, Arbutus Memiesii, and the buckeye, Aesculus 
Calif omica, are common in the foothills and canyons throughout 
the region. Along the streams the pepperwood or California 
lanrel, Vmbellularia. CaUfomica, is common and is much used by 
the Indians. Three species of willow, Salix, are found along the 
streams. One of these, Salix argyropkyUa, ia of particular im- 
portance to the Indiana as a basket material. Groves of alder, 
Alnus rkombifolia, are found along the latter mountain streams 
and near springs, bnt rarely along the larger streams in the open 
valleys. 

The wild grape, Vitis CaUfomica, occurs almost invariably 
accompanying the alder groves. It is also found along the 
streams throughout the region, climbing upon almost every sort 
of tree. Among the most common shrubs are the different species 
of manzanita, Arctostaphylos, and the poison oak, Rhus diver- 
siloba. 

In addition to the fruits of the trees and shrubs of the region 
the Indians formerly made use of the many smaller plants both 
as foods and medicines. The seeds of many grasses and flower- 
ing plants were used for food ; and various species of Trifolium 
and Compositae were eaten as greens. Not the least important 
article of food was the bulbs of the various species of lilies, which 
are perhaps more abundant in this region than in almost any 
other part of the state. At present these aboriginal foods are 
comparatively little used. 



While this region has been settled by the whites so long that 
little idea may be had from observation concerning the abun- 
dance and variety of game which the Indian formerly counted aa 
a resource, there are still areas where deer are fairly plentiful 
and where a mountain lion or black bear is occasionally found. 
Since the coming of firearms, the elk, formerly very plentiful, 
and the grizzly, the only animal much feared by the Indians, 
have entirely disappeared. Though the larger wolf has also 
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disappeared the coyote has not. This interesting charact«r of 
Indian mythology is still present, though in diminished numbers. 
The lynx is still found frequently. Smaller animals such aa 
raccoons, civets, rabbits, squirrels, and others are also abundant. 
Water mammals have almost all disappeared. 

Among the birds which are of importance to the Indians, the 
two species of so-called quail, the valley quail, Lophortyx Cali- 
fomicus; and the mountain quail, Oreortyx pktus, are among 
the first. Another is the California woodpecker, Melanerpes 
formicivorus. These three species are common throughout the 
region. Along the coast there occur the usual species of water 
birds, and certain of these, such as ducks, heroBS, loons, and 
others, are found in greater or less numbers about Clear lake 
throughout the year. Various hawks and the turkey buzzard are 
common throughout the region, and in former times the condor, 
or California vulture, was also to be found. The various species 
of smaller birds are yet plentiful. 

The usual California species of salt-water fishes are abundant 
along the coast, as are also various common species of molluscs, 
among which the mussel ia the most esteemed by the Indians. 
In the waters of the Clear lake region there are several species 
of fresh-water fish, which form one of the chief sources of food 
of the lodians there. The rivers and smaller streams are stocked 
with trout and other small fish, and in season salmon are plen- 
tiful, particularly in the streams which flow directly into the 



INHABITANTS. 

Before the time of white settlement this territory was inhab- 
ited by Indians speaking seventeen more or less distinct dialects 
representing five linguistic stocks : the Pomo, Tuki, Athapascan, 
Wintun, and Moquelumnan. These people lived in villages, for 
which the name raneheria, used by the early Mexican settlers, has 
come into common use. Each of these communities was inde- 
pendent of the others, and corresponded, in being the principal 
political unit existing among these people, to the tribe in the 
eastern part of the continent; but was by no means equivalent 
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to it in size and oi^anizatioD." There were no clans or totemic 
groups. There waa no chief in the commonly accepted sense of 
the term. Among the Porno st least there were captains, as they 
are at present called, who had certain very limited authority, but 
acted more in the capacity of advisors to those under them than 
as dispensers of justice or as governors. These captains were of 
two classes, the ordinary or lesser captains, called in the Central 
Pomo dialect mala'da tcayedul,'' or surrounding captains; and 
the head captains, called tcayedul bate', or big captains. A lesser 
captain looked after the welfare of all those directly related to 
him; and the result waa that there were usually, though not 
always, as many captains in each community as there were par- 
tially distinct groups of individuals in that community. These 
lesser captains formed a kind of council which looked after the 
general welfare of the communis at large. From among these 
lesser captains a head captain was chosen by the people at large, 
whose chief duties were to arrange for and preside over cere- 
monials, welcome and entertain visitors from other villages, 
council with the lesser captains as to proposed measures for the 
communal welfare, and particularly to give good advice to the 
people in general by means of discourses both at times of gath- 
erings for various purposes and at other times. The head cap- 
tain bad slightly more authority than the lesser captains, though 
80 far as conducting the affairs of government was concerned 
there miist be a unanimous agreement among the captains before 
any particular project affecting the public good could be carried 
out, and all such action was inSuenced in the greatest measure 
by public opinion. While the office of head captain seems to 
have been entirely electoral, that of lesser captain was heredi- 
tary, passing from an incumbent to the family of his sister 
nearest his own age, kinship and descent here being in the female 
line, s man's real descendants being the children of his sister 
instead of himself. If he had no sisters, the captainship went 
to one of his own children or could under certain conditions be 

'■Among the Tnki ftnd fbe Athapascans this is not strictlj true as there 
appears to hare been some approach to a loose tribal organization among 
««eh. See the Bection below dealing in detail with the geagrapby and vil- 
lages ot the Ynki. 

" The sonnd valnes of letters Dsed in Indian terms are given below in 
treating of the linguistic relationsbips of these stocks. 
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passed to other relatives, or even to the family of an intimate 
friend. It was customary for a man at the approach of old age, 
or if incapacitated for any other reason, to abdicate, there being 
a considerable ceremony apon the occasion of the inauguration 
of his successor. Otherwise the office passed to his successor at 
the time of his death, the ceremony being conducted by another 
captain in the same manner as in the case of an abdication. As 
before stated, these captains were governed in the greatest meas- 
ure by public opinion and had very little absolute authority. 
They had the power to keep order at ceremonials and other gath- 
erings, and it was their du^ to assist in the settling of disputes 
between individuals in so far as persuasion might aid in the 
adjustment. In cases of war, which almost always partook more 
of the nature of feuds than of open wars, a captain of the one 
aide had the right to arbitrarily attempt to end the strife by 
sending to the captain of the other side a present of beads or 
other valuables with the statement that he desired peace and 
considered it time that the war should end. It was not actually 
incumbent upon the captain of the other side to accept the pres- 
ent, but it was rarely refused, as he considered himself morally 
bound to accept, and to return a present of like value. In almost 
all other matters, however, and particularly in matters pertaining 
to personal rights, the greatest possible independence of the in- 
dividual is found, there being almost no attempt at governmental 
control in such matters. 

The people of a community possessed exclusive hunting, fish- 
ing, and food-gathering rights in the lands adjacent to their 
village, their claims being usually well understood and their 
rights respected by the people of neighboring villages. The 
village, thus holding as a community not only the site but also 
the hunting and food-gathering lands controlled by it, consti- 
tuted about the only political division.' 

In connection with this matter of government, as also in a 
consideration of the probable population of the region, there are 
certain areas in which the accompanying maps at first sight may 

'Tbe name rancherU will here be need to designate a village eom- 
munitj with its territorf. la speaking of inhabited modem TillageB tbe 
term ii, however, used in its eommonlj' accepted local aense to designate 
the village alone. 
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be mialeading. These are the several regions in which there are 
onosaal nnmbers of old village sitee cloBtered in small areas, as 
aboQt Clear lake and along Russian river about Healdsburg and 
between Hopland and Ukiah. These old village sites were, how- 
ever, not all inhabited fdmoltaneonsly, and the numbers of indi- 
vidnals at each differed very materially. Each community, as 
has been said, controlled a certain definite section of the country, 
the people of the community confining themselves very strictly 
to this and permitting no trespassing upon it by the people of 
other communities. These people did not, however, confine them- 
selves to a single village site within this area but moved about as 
occasion demanded. These moves were for various reasons. In 
ease of the death of a number of individuals within a short 
period from contagion or other cause, or if the particular cdte 
inhabited was found to give bad luck in any way, or in eaae the 
supply of a particular sort of food became short in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and for various other reasons, it might be deemed 
advisable to move to a new site. The distance to which a ccnn- 
munity moved was nsaalty veiy idiort, never more than a few 
miles, and frequently lees than a mile. This site might be occu- 
pied for many yean, or it might be abandoned within a short 
time. Old sites might be reoccupied, and it was not imusual for 
part of the inhabitants of one of these villages to leave and estab- 
lish a separate village at a short distance from the old one. In 
such a ease there were the osnsl captains and government, but 
it seems that, at least for a time after the esteblishment of this 
new village, both would be looked upon as parte of the same 
community, the inhabitante of each village attending ceremonies 
and other gatherings held at the other, not as guests, but as if 
actually living at the village where the gathering waa held. Also 
in some of these areas there appear almost no uninhabited mod- 
em village sites, while in those areas about which more definite 
information is obtainable there are many. This is due to the 
faet that except with especially good informante it has been 
impossible to determine the relative ages of the sites, it being 
usually maintained that all the sites mentioned were inhabited 
prior to the settlement of the country. 

It has been difficult to obtain explicit information as to whieh 
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vilUgeB w«re aimDltaneoaBly oceapied, and the periods and se- 
quence of occupation of others, as also information concerning the 
relative sizes of the various villages. In fact it has been impos- 
sible to determine even approximately these points except in the 
cases of a very few limited areas, owing to the early occupation 
of the greater portion of the territoiy under consideration by 
either Spanish or American settlers and the consequent change 
of conditions. In the Big valley region on the southern shore of 
the main body of Clear lake there seem to have been three dis- 
tinct groups of people or c<HnmQnity units : the kOLdi'napo, ka- 
be'napG, and U'leek, occupying simultaneously separata village 
sites and holding each its definite portion of the lake-shore, valley, 
and adjacent mountains. As nearly as can be determined, the 
kOLa'napd occupied the lake-ahore and valley from Lakeport east- 
ward to Adobe creek, and their principal village, at least imme- 
diately prior to the coming of the first settlers, was at ka^liaddn. 
The kabe'napo held the region between Adobe creek and a line 
passing about half way between Kelsey and Cole creeks, their 
principal village being bida'numna. These two communities used 
the same language with perhaps very slight differences in the 
character of the phonetics, and in all other matters such as cul- 
ture th^ were identical, but they had separate governments and 
were entirely distinct from each other, sometimes even engaging 
in war against each other. There are iu both these areas other 
village sites which may have at other times been the sites of the 
principal villages of the areas, but these were not all inhab- 
ited at the same time, and if two of the sites in any one of the 
areas were simultaneously inhabited, the people of botii sites were 
considered as belonging to the same community. The third unit 
area of this valley was occupied by the U'leek, a people speaking 
the Tukian Wappo dialect, and extended from the eastern limit 
of the kabe'napfi territory, between Kelsey and Cole creeks, east- 
ward beyond the limits of the valley proper to the vicinity of 
Soda bay. The chief village of this people was dala'danS. In 
these three groups are found the nearest approach to tribal units 
among the Pomo, though these are obviously far from tribes as 
that term is generally understood with its political significance. 
Though there is here in each case a group of people having a 
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definite group name entirely different from that of their village, 
a c(mdition very unofiual for the Pomo re^on, there appeara to 
be no political significance attached to this name. The actual 
government of the people referred to by this name appears to 
have been in every way the same as that of the people of the other 
Pomo villages where only the place name has been found applied 
to the people. In this respect the Pomo differ materially from 
the Tnki of Bound valley, among whom an approach to a true 
tribal organization is found, bnt who on the other hand appear 
to lack anything in the way of a group name. This condition 
among the Tuki is fully treated in the portion of this paper deal- 
ing with that stock. 

In this Big valley area it was also found that the sites of vil- 
lages established since the coming of whites but now abandoned 
were aa numerooa as the old ones. In the portion of the Vkiah 
valley occupied by the people speaking the Central dialect, 
namely, that portion extending from the old village of ta'tem 
northward to the northern boondary of the dialect, the ratio of 
the abandoned sites of villages established in recent times to the 
old village sites is mnch smaller, the numbers being four and 
seven respectively. In this area cS'kadjal and ta'tem seem to 
have been the chief villages and were occupied practically all the 
time, while the others were occupied only by smaller numbers of 
people, or for short periods of time. CS'kadjal was the larger of 
the two and was occupied by the people called the yCkaia. 

Jndging then from the known conditions in these localities, 
it seems perfectly proper to suppose that in the areas in which 
tiie old village sites appear to be so numerous, — as for instance 
the region about Healdsburg, where thirty-seven old village sites 
appear along BussiaQ river from the mouth of Markwest creek 
northward to the vicinity of Healdsburg, end on the lower course 
of Dry creek, a total distance of not over ten miles along the 
river, — a certain proportion of those given by the Indians as old 
sites are in reality sites that were inhabited subsequent to the 
settlement of the eouiitry ; and further, that of the remaining old 
sites only a certain proportion were simultaneously inhabited. 
Thus it will be seen that while there is no means of determining 
these proportions, owing to the small number of Indians now 
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situated, or for some stream, rock, or other natnral feature near 
the site.* 

CULTURE. 
Id addition to certain general ethnological characteristics 
common to the Indians throughout California, the people with 
whom the present investigation is concerned possess features of 
culture, such as styles of dwellings and ceremonial lodges, certain 
implements and certain features of basketry, which serve to imite 
^em with their immediate neighbors and to separate them from 
more distant peoples in the same general culture area. In the 
same cultural group with the Indians under consideration shonld, 
perhaps, be included the Maidu to the east and the main body of 
the Moquelumnan family to the southeast of the Wintun, and 
perhaps others. So little is known of the culture of certain fami- 
lies which are now practically extinct, such as the Yanan in the 
north and the Costanoan and others to the south, that it is im- 
possible to say how far the limits of this culture extended. Little 
ethnological work has as yet been carried on among some of the 
peoples above mentioned, but it seems probable that they have 
many beliefs and myths in common, and that there are general 
resemblances in ceremonials and medicine practices. On the 
other hand, there are other features in which the peoples of this 
group differ very considerably in different localities. 

' Thia lack of nnif ormity in the ataidog of localities, peoples, and topo- 
graphic feature* was noted bj Qibba in his "Journal of the Expedition 
of Colonel Redick M'Kee," in 1851. After mentioning the "bands" >eeo 
at dear lake, he Bays: "They give to the flrat six tnbes collectively the 
name of ' Na-po-bati'n, ' or many honaesj an appellation, however, not 
eonfloed to themielves, u they term the Bnseian river tribes the 'Boh- 
Napo-bati'D, ' or western many honses. The name 'Lu-pa-yn-ma,' which, 
in the language of the tribe Uving in Coyote valley, on Putog river, sig- 
niflei the same ae Habe-napo, la applied by the Indiana in that direction 
to these bands, but is not recognized by themselves. Each different tribe, 
in fact, seems to designate the others by some corresponding or appro- 
priate word in its own language, and hence great confusion often arises 
among those not acquainted with their respective names. They have no 
name for the valley itself, and call the different spots where they reside 
after those of the bands. In fact, local names do not seem to be applied 
to districts of country, though they may be sometimes to mountains, 
Rivera seem to be rather described than named— thus Russian river is 
called here Boh-bid-ah-me, or 'river to the west.' "—Journal of the Ex- 
pedition of Colonel Redick M'Kee, Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal 
Knowledge, III, 110. From the preaent investigations it appears, how- 
ever, that the people of a given locality take the name of that locality 
rather than that the locality takes the name of the people occupying it. 
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In the territory included within the limits of the accompany- 
ing m&pB there are regions which differ materially in climate, 
topography, and, in what is even more important, flora and 
fauna. To these variations in environment very many of the 
differences in culture may be traced. In fact they, much more 
than differences of language, govern culture; for a particular 
feature of culture often extends through portions of two or more 
linguistic stocks which happen to lie within an area with a par- 
ticular environment. 

As has been shown, a large part of the territory under con- 
sideration lies within the ranges of the Coast Range mountains. 
These ranges of mountains, with their general northwesterly- 
southeasterly trend, quite definitely separat* the larger topo- 
graphic divisions, each with its special features of climate, flora, 
and fauna; and, since culture here as elsewhere ia to a great 
extent governed by environment, these topographic divisions may 
be taken as the basis of classification of the special cultural divi- 
sions or regions. The divisions thus made, which form long and 
narrow, north and south areas, may be designated as follows: 
the coast region, a narrow shelf of land immediately adjacent to 
the shore of the ocean; the redwood belt, covering the heavily 
timbered mountain range which closely follows along the coast- 
line and has here been designated as the outer range of the Coast 
Bange mountains ; the valley region, consisting of the drainage 
basins of Russian river, upper Eel river and affluent streams, and 
the portion of the Sacramento valley included within the limits 
of this investigation ; and the lake region, lying about Clear lake, 
and entirely within the inner or main range of the Coast Range. 
These topographical areas do not, however, correspond exactly 
to the regions of similar culture. The mountains along the coast- 
line are not forested south of a point a few miles south of the 
mouth of Russian river, and the lake region does not extend 
through all the portion of the inner or main Coast Range in- 
cluded in the present work. The portions of the main Coast 
Range north and south of the lake region therefore, as also the 
unforested southern portion of the range along the coast, are, so 
far as culture is concerned, classed with the valley region. Other- 
wise, however, the special characteristics of culture are confined 
quite strictly to the topc^raphic divisions. 
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The coast re^on is, strictly speakmg, confined to a narrow 
ahelf of habitable land varying ap to five miles in width, and, 
in elevation, from sea level at the few sand beaches, to several 
hundred feet along the cliffia. This narrow shelf of open country 
together with the adjacent mountains was sufBcient to provide 
the vegetable food used by a lai^ population. However, tiie 
chief Boorce of food of this r^on was the ocean, where fish and 
molluscs of all kinds abounded. The redwood forest extended 
to the e^ife of this coastal shelf, and it was from the redwoods 
that the people of the ooast region obtained their supply of build- 
ing material and, to a certain extent, their material for clothing. 
The houses in the coast re^on were built chiefiy of slabs of red- 
wood bark and wood which were leaned together against a ver- 
tical center pole to produce a boilding of conical form. These 
houses could not, of conree, be built very lai^ on acconnt of the 
material used; but they were very warm and serviceable. The 
inner bark of the redwood, shredded and attached to a girdle, 
was used by the women as a skirt. There was no form of boat 
used along the coast. Bedwood or other logs of snitable size were 
lashed together and made a serviceable raft, which was used not 
only on tide water of the many streams which empty into the 
ocean along this stretch of coast, but also for short journeys out 
from land, to sea-lion rocks and other rocks where game and 
molluscs might be had. Certain specialized forms of implements 
such as the elk-hom wedge used in obtaining the bark slabs for 
building pnrpOHes, and a specialized form of dip net, were char- 
acteristic of this ooast region as a result of environment. While 
the baAetry of the Pomo is essentially the same throughout the 
entire area occupied by the family, there is one material, the root 
of the bracken, which is used more particularly on the coast than 
in the interior. 

The redwood belt, the area of dense redwood forest on the 
range of mountains immediately along the coast, was not much 
inhabited by the Indians, the only s^tled portions being the more 
open parts of the mountains and the few valleys along the eastern 
border of the belt. The Indians inhabiting these valleys usually 
built houses of the same sort as those of the coast division, and 
in other respects their mode of life resembled that of the coast 
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people, ao that, on the whole, they ahoold probably be classed 
with them. 

From the point of view of culture, the vall^ region comprises 
the Talleya of upper Eel river, Rosaian river, Petalnma, Sonoma, 
and Napa creeks, and the portion of the Sacramento vall^ in- 
cinded in this inveitigation ; thus including, as before stated, 
somewhat more than what topographically constitutes the valley 
r^on. While the name valley region is given to this area it 
most be remembered that it is only a name. Within it there are 
many mountains of considerable height, and the greater portion 
of the area is covered with ranges of hills of varying heights : 
but the valleys were practically the only portioos permanently 
inhabited. This area is a large one, and there are within it con- 
siderable differences of climate ; but in general the character of 
the country, and to a great extent the flora and fauna, are uni- 
form. Periutps the most striking cnltural feature of this r^on 
is the graas-thatched hoose. In ground plan this house was as 
a role rectangular or circular ; sometimes, however, it was built 
in the form of an L. A framework of poles was erected, the 
poles being planted in the ground and brought together and 
bound along a horizontal rii^e-pole at the top. This framework 
waa then covered with a thatch of long gran, each row of the 
thatch being held in place by s horizontal pole which was cov- 
ered by the next higher row. In this manner a good water-proof 
stmcture was obtained, but it could usually be used for only one 
aeason. This was the winter house — ^the permanent structore. 
In the heat of the summer months it was the custom to canip 
along streams and in other ahady places, temporary brush shel- 
ters being nsnally huilt for this purpose. In the valley region 
most of the streams are not lai^ enough, particularly durii^ 
the summer months, to float a canoe for any distance, and in 
consequence no canoes or rafts of any sort were made, except 
about the Lagnna de Santa Rosa, where tule boats or balsas were 
nsed. The acorn provided the chief vegetable food, oaks of sev- 
eral species being very abundant throughout the entire valley 
region. Otherwise, all sorts of animals from elk down to squir- 
rels and gophers, and also many species of birds, were depended 
on for food, and there was developed a great variety of devices 
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for their capture, whicli, while not confined to the valley region, 
were more commonly used here than in the others. The form of 
skirt used most generally by the women here was that made of 
the shredded inner bark of the willow. All of these cultaral 
features, aa will be readily seen, were governed by environment 
— ^in particular, an open grassy country with many game animals 
and comparative little water and but few fish. 

The lake r^on, a comparatively small and isolated, though 
evidently thickly populated area, developed some quite special- 
ized ethnological features. Here was found a third form of 
house, built very much like the valley house, but usually ellip- 
tical in ground plan and thatched with the tule rush. The frame- 
work of this was built in the same manner as for the grass bouse 
of the valley region, and the rows of thatch were secured to the 
frame in a similar manner. From the tule, which grows very 
abundantly about all of these lakes, there were also made mats 
which were spread upon the ground for serving food, or were 
used as beds and for a great variety of other purposes; slii^ 
with which to kill water birds ; rough baskets, used particularly 
about fishing; and boats. The boats, which were really canoe- 
shaped rafts made of bundles of tule, were sometimes twenty or 
more feet in length; and, even if capsized, could scarcely be 
sunk. Qreen tule was shredded and used by the women in mak- 
ing their dress. Fish and water birds were very abundant about 
Clear lake and provided a great portion of the food supply. 
This circumstance led to the development of aeveral specialized 
iipplements, some of which were not used elsewhere in the terri- 
tory here treated of. There were special nets for catching ducks 
and coots, a long-poled dip-net for deep-water fishing, and a 
special form of basketry fish trap. 

The cultural features typical of the several divisions are not 
confined exclusively to them and may be found outside of the 
general territory here considered ; but, within this territory, the 
several diviuons made on cultural lines are fairly well defined 
and their characteristics, especially so far aa governed by environ- 
ment, are in each case veiy constant. 

An ethnological line of division independent of the four 
topographic-cultural regions described, and forming the basis of 
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a second separate grouping, passes through the northern portion 
of the territory under consideration in a general east and west 
direction. This division corresponds more nearly than the pre- 
ceding one to the linguistic divisions. This east and west line 
begins on the coast at the northern Pomo boundary and sepa- 
rates the Coast TuM and Athapascana from the Pomo, the Tuki 
proper from the TuMan Huchnom and the Northeastern or Sae- 
rameoto valley Pomo, and the Northerly Wintun from the North- 
eastern Pomo and the Southerly Wintun. The northern division 
thus incladea the Coast Tuki, Athapascan, Tuki proper, and 
Northerly Wintun areas. The southern division includes the 
Pomo, Tukian Huchnom, Tukian Wappo, Southerly Wintun, 
and Moqueltuman areas. This division is not strictly linguistic, 
however, since not only the Wappo who are well to the south but 
also the Huchnom who are immediately adjacent to the Tuki 
proper and would naturally be expected to be most similar to 
them culturally, have well marked cultural affinities with the 
Pomo; and the cultural differences between the Northerly and 
the Southeriy Wintun, whose dialects are not radically dissim- 
ilar, are also quite marked. This distinction of a northern and 
a southern cultural area is based on very general differences in 
the mode of life, as also in the implements, basketry, and other 
articles manufactured by the people of the respective areas. 
These two more general cultural divisions are not so self-evident 
as the topographic-cultural areas previously described, and differ 
from them in not being due directly to the influences of environ- 
ment. 

mSTORT. 
EXPLORATIONS. 
The early history^ c California is very intimately connected 
with that of Mexico, of which country the state was a part for 
three hundred years. It owes its early discovery to the desire, 
not only of Spanish but also other navigators, to discover a sup- 
posed northern passage connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. With this object in view Cortes, immediately after his 
conquest of Mexico, then called New Spain, sent out several ex- 
peditions, one of which, in 1534, discovered the peninsula of 
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Lower California. Eight years later Cabrillo reached what is 
DOW the bay of San Diego, and to him belongs the hcmor of the 
discovery of California, then called Alta California. He sailed 
on northward, making frequent landings and finding the Indians 
very hoQ)itable, to a point nearly opposite San Francisco, and 
after bis deatb hia pilot Bartolom4 Ferrello proceeded as far north 
as Cape Blanco in Oregon ; but he made no landings along the 
coast and left no record of the Indiana. 

From Sir Francis Drake comes the first record of the Indians 
north of San Francisco bay. Drake, having been attacked by 
Spaniards in the West Indies in 1567, determined to obtain re- 
dress by attacking the Spanish colonies and commerce of Amer- 
ica. His second privateering expedition waa directed against the 
western coast of America, where, after over a year of saccessful 
treasure hunting, his vessel waa laden with spoil and be deter- 
mined to seek the northern passage sronnd North America as a 
route for his return to England. He therefore sailed northward, 
keeping well out at sea, until he encountered such eold and 
stormy weather that he was obliged to turn eastward and come 
to land, which he reached near Cape Blanco in Oregon. From 
here he coasted southward and finally anchored, Jnne 17, 1579, 
in a bay jnst south of Point Reyes,* where he remained until 
July 23. 

The following account of Drake's stay in this locality is the 
earliest record of the Indians of this region, and antedates the 
Spanish nussion records of these people nearly two hundred 
years. 

' ' Next Day after their coming to Anchor in the Harbour afore- 
mentioned, the Natives of the Coontry discovering them, sent a 
Man to him in a Canoe with all Expedition, but began to speak 
to them at a great distance, but approaching nearer, made a long 
solenm' Oration, with many Signs and Qestures after their man- 
ner, moving his Hands and turning his Head ; and after be had 
ended with great Shew of Respect and Submission, returned 

* The account* of thit vojage are not Bufficiently oxplieit in the de- 
Mriptiona of tbia bay to remove all doubt aa to its exact location. Borne 
wbo have inveatlgated the subject hold that Drake entered Sbd Francisco 
bay, but the majority are of the opinion that it waa the small bay, known 
aa Drake 'a bay, which ia abut in by the sonthward and eastward projectioQ 
of Point Beyea. 
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again to Shoar. He repeated the Ceremony a second and third 
Time; bringing with him a Bunch of Feathers, like those of a 
black Crow, neatly placed on a String, and gathered into a round 
Bundle, exactly cot, equal in length, which (as they oDdergtood 
afterwards) was a special Badge worn by the Head of the Qnard 
of the King's Person. He broi^bt also a little Basket made of 
Rushes, fnll of a Herb caUed Tobah, which tied to a sort of Rod 
he cast into their Boat. The Qeneral intended instantly to have 
recompenced him, but coold not perswade bim to receive any 
thii^, except a Hat thrown ont of the Ship into the Water re- 
fosing any thing tHae, though it were upon a Board thrust off to 
him, and so presently retomed. After this their Boats could 
row no way, bnt they would follow them, seeming to adore them 
as Qods. 

"June 21, their Ship being leaky, came near the Shoar to 
land their Goods, but to prevent any Surprize, the Qeneral sent 
his Men asboar first, with all Necessaries for the making Tents, 
and a Fort for securing their Purchase ; which the Natives ob- 
serving, eame down hastily in great Nombers, with sacb Weapons 
as tbey had, as if angry, but without the least thought of Hos- 
tility; for approaching them they stood as Men ravished with 
Admiration at the Sight of such things as they bad never before 
heard nor seen, seeming rather to reverence them as Deities, than 
to design War against them as mortal Men, which they discov> 
ered every Day more dearly, during the whole Time of stajing 
among them. Being directed by Signs to lay down their Bows 
and Arrows, they immediately obeyed, as well as the rest, who 
eame continually to them ; so that in a little while there were a 
great Company of Men and Women to confirm this Peace which 
ibey seemed so willing to agree to, the Qeneral and bis Men 
treated them very courteously, bestowing on them freely what 
mi|^t cover their Nakedness, and making them sensible that they 
were not Gods but Men, and had themselves need of Qarmenta 
to cover their Shame, and persuaded them to put on Clothes, 
eating and drinking in their Presence to satiafy them, that being 
Men, they could not live without it ; yet all would not prevail 
to persuade them that th^ were not Qods: In recompence of 
Shirts, linnen, Cloth and the like, bestowed on them, they gave 
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the Gteneral and his Compaii; Feathers, Cawls of Network, 
Quivers for Arrows made of Fawnskins, and the Skins of those 
Beasts the Women wore on their Bodies. 

"Being at leng^th fnlly contented with viewing them, they 
returned with Joy to their Houses, which are dug round into the 
Earth, and have from the Surface of the ground, Poles of Wood 
set up and joined together at the top like a spired Steeple, which 
being covered with Earth, no Water can enter, and are very 
warm, the Door being also the Chimn^ to let out the Smoak, 
which are made slopoos like the Scuttle of a Ship ; Their Beds 
are on the hard Ground strewed with Bushes, with a Fire in tiie 
midst round which they lye, and the roof being low round and 
close, gives a very great Reflection of Heat to their Bodies. The 
Men generally go naked, but the Women combing out Bulnuhes, 
make with them a loose Garment, which ty'd round their middle, 
hangs down about their Hipps: And hides what Nature would 
have concealed : They wear likewise about their shoulders a Deer 
skin with the Hair thereon : They are very obedient and service- 
able to their Husbands, doing nothing without their command or 
consent: Returning to their Houses they made a lamentable 
Howling and Cry. which the English, thou^ three Quarters of 
a Mile distant heard with Wonder, the Women especially ex- 
tending their Voices with doleful Shrieks. ' ' 

"Notwithstanding this seemed Submission and Respect, the 
General having experienced the Treachery of other Infidels, pro* 
vided against any Alteration of their mind, setting up Tents, and 
intrenching themselves with Stone walls, which done, they grew 
more secure. Two days after this first Company were gone a 
great Multitude of others, invited by their Report, came to visit 
them, who as the other, brought Feathen, and Bags of Tobah 
for Presents, or rather for Sacrifices, believing they were Gods; 
coming to the Top of the Hill, at the Bottom whereof they had 
built their Fort, they made a stand, where their chief Speaker 
wearied himself, and them with a long Oration, using such vio- 
lent Gestures, and so strong a Voice, and speaking so fast that 
he was quite out of Breath. Having done, al) the rest bowed 
their Bodies very low and reverently to the Ground, crying Oh, 
as consenting to all had been said ; then leaving their Bows and 
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their Women and Children behind, they came down with their 
Presents in snch an awful Postnre, as if they had indeed ap- 
peared before a Deity thinking themselves happy to be near 
General Drake, and especially when be accepted what they so 
willingly offered, getting as nigh him as possible, imagining they 
approached a God. 

"Mean time the Women, as if frantick, oaed unnatural Vio- 
lence to themaelTee, striking dreadfully, and tearing their Cheeks 
with their Nails till the Blood streamed down their Breasts, 
rending their Garments from the upper Parts of their Bodies, 
and holding their Hands over their Heads, thereby to expose 
their Breasts to danger ; they furiously threw themselves on the 
Oronnd, not regarding whether it were wet or dry, but dashed 
their naked Bodies against Stones, Hills, Woods, Boshes, Briars 
or wluit«ver lay in their way, which Cmelly they repeated (yea 
some Women with Child) fifteen or sixteen times together, till 
their Strength failed them thereby, which was more grievous to 
the English to see, than themselves to suffer. This bloody Sight 
ended, the General and his Company fell to Prayers, and by 
lifting up their Hands and Eyes to Heaven, signified that their 
God, whom they sought to worship, was above in the Heavens, 
whom they hombly besought, if it were his Pleasure, to open 
their blind Eyes, that they might come to the Knowledge of 
JESUS CHRIST: While the English were at Prayers, singing 
of I^alms, and reading some chapters in the Bible, they sat very 
attoitive, and at the End of every Pause, cried out with one 
voice. Oh I, seeming to rejoice thereio, yea, delighted to so much 
in their singing Psalms, that after, when they resorted to them, 
they ardently desired that they should sing. After their De- 
parture they returned all that the General had given them, 
thinking themselves sufficiently happy in having free Access to 
them. 

"Three Days after June 26, the News having spread itself 
farther into the Country, another great Number of People were 
assembled, and among them their KING himself, a Man of 
comely Presence and Stature, attended with a Guard of an hun- 
dred tall stout Men, having sent two Ambassadors before, to tell 
the General their Hioh, or King, was coming; one of them in 
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deliTerin^ his Meesa^ spake low, which the other repeated Ver- 
batim with a loud Voice, wherein they continued about half an 
Hour; which ended by Signs they desired some Present to their 
King to asanre him of coming in Peace, which the General will- 
ingly granted, and they joyfully went back to their Hioh. A 
while after, their King with all his Train appeared in as much 
Pomp as he conld, some loudly crying and sioging before him ; 
as they came nearer, they seemed greater in their Actions: In 
the Front before him marched a tall Man of good Countenance, 
carrying the Sceptre, or Mace Royal, of black Wood, about a 
Yard and half long, upon which hung two Crowns, one less than 
the other, with three very long Chains oft doubled, and a Bag of 
the Heth Tobah; the Crowns were of Knit-work wrought cu- 
riously with Feathers of divers Colours, and of a good Fashion, 
the Chains seemed of Bone, the Links being in one chain was 
almost innumerable, and worn by very few, who are stinted in 
their Number, aome to ten, twelve, or twenty, as they exceed in 
Chains, are thereby accounted more honourable. Next the 
Sceptre bearer came the King himself, with his Guard about him, 
having on his Head a Knit work Cawl, wrought somewhat like a 
Crown, and on his Shoulders a Coat of Rabbet Skins reaching to 
his Waste. The Coats of his Guard were of the same Shape, but 
other Skins, having Cawls with Feathers, covered with a Down 
growing on an Herb, exceeding any other Down for Fineness, 
and not to be used by any but those about the King's Person, 
who are also permitted to wear a Plume of Feathers on his Head, 
in sign of honour, and the seeds of this Herb are used only in 
Sacrifice to their Gods. After them followed the Common People 
almost naked, whose long Hair tied up in a Bunch behind, was 
stack widi Plumes of Feathers, but in the forepart only one 
Feather like an Herd, according to their own Fancy, their Faces 
were all painted, some White, others Black, or other Colours, 
every Man bringing something in fais Hand for a Present : the 
Bear of their company consisted of Women and Children, each 
Woman carrying a Basket or two with Bags of Tobah, a Root 
called Patah (whereof they make Bread, and eat it either Raw 
or Baked), broiled Fishes like Pilchards, the Seeds and Down 
aforementioned, and such other things ; Their Baskets are made 
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ot Rnstaea like a deep boat, and bo well wrought aa to hold Water. 
They hai^ pieces of Pearl sheila, and aometimes Links of these 
Chains on the Brims, to aignify they were only used in the Wor- 
ship of their Oods ; they are wrought with matted down of red 
Feathers into various Forms. 

"Qeneral Drake caused his Men to be on their guard what- 
ever might happen, and going into his Fort, made the greatest 
shew possible of Warlike Preparations (as he usually did), so 
that had they been real Enemies they might thereby be discour- 
aged from attempting anything against them. Approaching 
nearer, and joining closer together, they gave a general Saluta- 
tion, and after Silence, he who carried the Sceptre, prompted by 
another assign 'd by the King, repeated loudly what the other 
spake low, their Oration lasting half an hour, at the close whereof 
th^ uttered a oomnKoi Amen, in Approbation thereof : Then the 
King witii the whole number of Men and Women (the little 
Children remaining only behind) came farther in the same Order 
down to the Foot of the Hill near the Fort; When the Sceptre 
bearer, with a composed Countenance, began a Song, and as it 
were a Dance, and was followed by the King and all the rest, but 
the Women, who were silent: They came near in their Dance, 
and the Qeneral perceiving their honest Simplicity, let them 
enter freely within the Bulwarka, where continuing awhile sing- 
ing and daneing, the Wcmieu following with their Bowls in their 
Hands, their Bodies bruised, and their Faces, Breasts and other 
Parts, torn and spotted with Blood : Being tired with this Exer- 
cise, they by Signs desired the General to sit down, to whom their 
King and others seemed to make Supplication, that he would be 
the King and Governor of their country, to whom they w^« most 
willing to resign the Oovemment of themselves and their Pos- 
terity ; and more fully to declare their meaning, the King with 
all the rest unanimously singing a Song, joyfully set the Crown 
on his Head, enriching his Neck with Chains, offering him many 
other Things, and honouring him with the Title of Hioh, con- 
eluding with a Song and Dances of Triumph, that they were not 
only visited by Oods (which tiiey still judged them), but that 
the great Qod was become their King and Patron, and they now 
tbe happiest People in the World. 
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' ' The General observing them so freely to offer all this to him, 
was unwilling to disoblige them, since he was neceadtated to con- 
tinue there some time, and to require Relief Iq many thii^ f rtnn 
them not knowing what Advantage it might bring in time to his 
own Country, therefore ia the Name and for the Use of Queen 
Elizabeth, he took the Sceptre, Crown and Digni^ of that Land 
upon him, wishing that the Riches and Treasures thereof, wherein 
the upper Parts abound, might be as easily transported thither, 
as he had obtained the Sovereign^ thereof, from a People who 
have Plenty, and are of a very loving and tractable Nature, seem- 
ingly ready to embrace Christiani^, if it could be preach 'd and 
made known to them. These Ceremonies over, tiie common 
People leaving the Sing and his Quard mingled thems^Tes 
among them strictly snireying every Man, and endoaing the 
yoongest, offered Sacrifices to them with a lamentable Shriek and 
weeping, tearing their Flesh from off their Faces with their Nails, 
and this not the Women only, but old Men lihewise were even as 
violent in roaring and crying aa they. The English much grieved 
at the Power of Satan over them, shewed all kind of dislike 
thereto by lifting their Eyes and Hands toward Heaven; but 
they were so mad on their IdolJtry, that tho* held from rending 
themselves, yet when at Liberty, were aa violent aa before, till 
those they adored were conveyed into their Tents ; whom yet as 
Men distracted they raged for again: Their Madness a little 
qualified, they complained to them of their Griefs and Diseases, 
as old Aches, shrunk Sinews, cankered Sores, Ulcers, and Wounds 
lately received, wherewith divers were afflicted, and mournfully 
deaired Cere for them, making Signs, that if they did but blow 
upon them, or touch their Maladies, they should be healed. In 
pity to them, and to shew they were but Men, they used common 
Ointment and Plasters for their Relief, beseeching Qod to en- 
lighten their Minds. 

"During their Stay here they usually brought Sacrifices 
every third Day, till they clearly understood the English vrere 
displeased, whereupon their Zeal abated; yet they continually 
resorted to them with such Eagerness, that they oft foi^t to 
provide Sustenance for themselves, so that the General, whom 
they counted their Father, was forced to give them Victuals, as 
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Mnacles, Seals, and the like; wherewith they were extremely 
pleased, and since they could not accept of Sacrifices, they, 
hating ingratitude, forced what they had upon them in recooi' 
pence, though never ao uaef nl to themaelves : They are ingenions, 
and free from Ouile or Treachery; their Bows and Arrows 
(which are their only Weapons, and almost all their Wealth) 
they use very skilfully, yet without much Execution, they being 
fitter for Children than Men, though they are usually so strong, 
that one of them could easily carry that a Mile together without 
Pain, which two or three Eni^ishmen there could hardly bear; 
they run very swiftly and long, and seldom go any other Pace : 
if they see a Fish ao near Shoar as to reach the Place without 
Bwimmii^, they seldom miss it. 

"Haring finished their Affairs the General and some of his 
Company made a Journey up the Country to observe their 
manner of Living, with the Nature and Conunodities of the 
Country : They found their Houses such as you have heard, and 
many being fix 'd in one Place, made divers Villages : The Inland 
was far different from the Sea shoar, it being a very fruitful 
Soil, furnished with all necessaries, and stored with lai^ fat 
Deer, whereof they saw Thousands in an Herd, and Rabbets of 
a strange kind, having Tails tike Rats, and Feet like a Mole, with 
a Natural Bag under their Chin, wherein, after they have filled 
their Belly abroad, they put the rest for Relieving their Toung, 
or themselves when they are willing to stay at home. They eat 
their Bodies, hot preserve their Skins, of which the Soyal Q&r- 
ments of the King are made. This Country General Drake 
called Nova Albion, both because it had white Cliffs toward the 
Sea, and that its Name might have some likeness to England, 
which was formerly so called. Before they went hence, the Gen- 
eral caused a Mountain to be erected, signifying that the English 
had been there, and asserting the right of Queen Elizabeth, and 
her Successors, to that Kingdom, all engraven on a plate of 
Brass, and nailed to a great firm Post, with the Time of their 
Arrival, the Queen's Name, and the free Besignatlon of the 
Country by the King and People into her Hands, likewise his 
Picture and Arms, and midemeath the General's Arms. 

"The Spaniards had never any Commerce, nor even set Foot 
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in this Country, their utmost Ad^nisitions being many degrees 
Southward thereof ; and now the Time of their Departure heing 
at hand, the joy of the Natives was drowned in extream Sorrow, 
pouring out wofnl Complaints and grievous Sighs and Tears, 
for leaving them ; yet since they could not have their Presence 
(they supposed them indeed to be mindful of them in their Ab- 
sence) declaring by signs that they hoped hereafter to see them 
again, and before the English were awake, set fire to a Sacrifice, 
which they offered to them, burning therein a Chain of a Bunch 
of Feathers. The General endeavoured by all means to hinder 
their Proceedings, but could not prevail, till they fell to Prayers 
and singing of Psalms, when allured thereby, foi^etting their 
Folly, and leaving their Sacrifice onconsumed, and the Fire, to 
go out, imitating the English in all their Actions, they lift up 
their Heads and Eyes to Heaven as they did. On July 23 they 
took a sorrowful Leave of them but loath to part with them, they 
went to the top of the Hills to keep tdght of them as long as 
possible, making Fires before, behind, and on each side of them, 
wherein they supposed Sacrifices were offered for their happy 
Voyage.'" 

' Early English Voyages to the Paeifle Coast of America (from theii 
own, and contemporary Engliih, accounts). Sir Francis Drake.— Out 
West, XVIII, 75-79; Los Angeles, California, 1903. Hakluyt, writing in 
1600, records two much more brief accounts of Drake's voyage and hia stay 
at Drake's bay, but these lack the minor, interesting details of the occoont 
reprinted here. — See Richard Hakluyt, The Voyages, Navigations, Traffiques, 
and Discoveries of the English Nation, III, 440-442, and 737, 738, London, 
1600. In the reprinted edition of Hakluyt 's work (London, ISIO) one of 
these accounts appears, VoL III, pp. 524-5S6. Among more recent publica- 
tions a brief account, giving substantially the same facts, is to be found in 
Theodore H. Hitt^ll'e History of California, I, SS-S3, San Francisco, ISSS. 

From the few Indian words given in the above account no eonelosion 
as to the language of the people with whom Drake came in contact can 
be drawn. It may be noted however that among Uoquelumnan peoples 
the word signifying captain is hS'ipfl, which may be the same as the 
"Hiob" given as the name of the king in this account. The expressions 
of assent and pleasure which are here noted are those commonly used not 
only by the Moqaeltimnan peoples of this r^ion but by the Fomo to the 
north of them where such expressions as 3, y6, or iyo', the expression dif- 
fering with the locality, are heard, as evidences of approval of the senti- 
ment expressed by a speaker, or of satisfaction vrith the performance of 

Farther in tbis connection it is interesting that the chronicler meutioos 
baskets "like a deep boat" which it is to be presumed refers to tlie canoe 
shaped baskets made particularly by the Pomo, whose territory lies bnt a few 
miles north of Point Beycs. Baskets of this specialised form are almost 
entirely unknown in California except among the Pomo and perhaps certain 
of their immediate neighbors. Further, the dironicler mentions tliat thcsr 
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In 1602 Sebastian Viscaino made a more detailed exploration 
of the California coast than had previously been made and rec- 
ommended that permanent settlements be established. But this 
was not undertaken until 1683, and was not 8ucce88full7 accom- 
plished nstil 1697, when missiona were established on the penin- 
sula of Lower California by Fathers of the Jesuit Order. 

In 1768, the Jesuits, who had fallen greatly into disfavor with 
the govenunent, were expelled from all of the Spanish posses- 
sions, and the missions in Lower California were placed in charge 
of the FranciscaD Order. The Franciscans were thoroughly in 
accord with the government, and royal mandates were issned to 
the effect that not only Lower but also Upper, or Alta, California 
should be colonized at the earliest possible time. The civil and 
military antfaorities were to direct the expeditions, bat were to 
be assisted by the Franciscan Fathers; and particular instruc- 
tions were given that the first settlements should be at San Diego 
and Monterey respectively. 

SErmiEMENTS. 

California Missions. 

In pursuance of these mandates, the first expedition left 
Ijower California in 1769, the civil and military affairs being in 
charge of Governor Portola, the actual founding of the new 
missions in the hands of Father Jnnipero Serra. 

Having arrived at San Di^^ and arranged the preliminaries 
of the settlement to be made there, Gtovemor Portola proceeded 
northward overland to establish the settlement at Monterey, but 
on reaching the site failed to recognize it and finally, in his 
search, passed on as far north as where San Francisco now stands. 

baaketa at different forms were omameiited with ^ell beads and red feath- 
ais. This alao pointa to the Pomo cnltore. Omajnentation with ihell t>eada 
was Terj rare among other California people and the covering of the entire 
surface of a basket with feathers, or as it is described here "with & matted 
down of red Feathers" was, in aboriginal timea so far as ia known never 
attempted by any California people other than the Pomo. These facta 
therefore poiat further to the tenabUity of the belief that Drake's landing 
was somewhere north of Ban Francisco bay, possibly even north of Point 
Beyee, though Pomo of the Southern or Southwestern dialectic area may 
have jonmeyed down to Drake's bay bringing their boat shaped and orna- 
mented baskets with them, as these are only mentioned in connection with 
the very great gathering of Indiana when their so-called king visited Drake. 
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He seems to bare token veiy little notice of the hay of San Fran- 
cisco or of the inhabitants of the region, but, having Bstisfied 
himself that he had passed Monterey, returned to San Diego. 
A second land expedition, sent from San Diego in 1770, in con- 
nection with a vessel, succeeded in finding Monterey and estab- 
lished the royal presidio of that name and the mission of San 
Carlos de Monter^. 

The reports which were immediately prepared and sent to the 
authorities in Mexico, setting forth the resources and promise of 
these new possesMons, and detailing the founding of the new 
misfflons, were published, and were so h^hly gratifjring, not only 
to the authorities and populace of Mexico but also to those of 
Spain, that within a short time provision wag made for the estab- 
lishment of five new missions, two of which were to be north of 
Monterey. San Francisco was at once named as the site for one, 
but the actual establishment of the mission there did not take 
place until about six years later. 

San Francuco. 

For a short time after its discovery in 1769 San Francisco 
bay was not again visited; but in 1772 a land expedition left 
Monterey for the purpose of exploring it and the surronndii^c 
coiintry, and with the object of passing around it and reachii^ 
Point Reyes, where it was supposed the best location for a settle- 
ment would be found. The party passed around the southern 
end of the bay and along the eastern shore as far as Carquinez 
straits, where they were obliged to turn back on account of being 
unable t« cross the river. They were, however, greatly impressed 
with the magnitude of the bay and the fertility of the surround- 
ing lands. In 1774 another land expedition was sent which made 
a more detailed exploration of the region ; and in the summer of 
1775 the San Carlos, a paqueboat or barco of not more than two 
hundred tons burden, sailed into the bay and explored its numer- 
ous arms and channels. 

In accordance with orders issued in 1774 by the viceroy of 
New Spain, thirty soldiers with their families and twelve other 
settlers with their families were sent to San Francisco, where 
they arrived on June 27, 1776, and shortly after began work on 
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the buildings of the new mission, known as San Francisco or 
Dolores, or in full, the Mission of San Francisco do Assisi at 
Dolores, which was the sixth of those established in California. 
Here was developed one of the most important early settlements 
and in due time the largest city on the Pacific cosst of America. 

In 1804, with the founding of the nineteenth mission, that of 
Santa Inez, the establishment of missions purely for the purpose 
of converting the Indiana may be said to have ended. The region 
north of San Francisco bay as yet remained almost wholly unex- 
plored and would probably not have been settled from the south 
for many years had it not been for the establishment of a Russian 
settlement from the north. 

Fort Ross (Russian Settlement). 
With the discovery of Alaska by Admiral Behring, in 1728, 
came the knowledge of its great numbers of fur seals and other 
fur-bearing animals ; with the result that in due time the Russian- 
American Fur Company was organized, with a charter which 
gave it a practical monopoly of all the fur trade of the north 
Padflc, as well as the right to take possession of and govern any 
new territory. Having thoroughly established itself in Alaska, 
where it bad operated since 1799, the company b^^an to widen 
its influence, and, in 1806 sent a trading expedition to California, 
which returned with snch a favorable report of the country that 
it was determined to make a settlement somewhere on its northern 
eoast. Accordingly, in 1809, an expedition was sent for the pur- 
pose, and some temporary buildings were erected at Bodega bay, 
about forty-five miles north of San Francisco. Finally, in 1811, 
after a thorough exploration of the coast and the lower course 
of Russian river (called by the Russians the Slavianska) , a per- 
manent settlement was located at Fort Ross, about sixteen miles 
north of Bodega bay and e^ht miles north of the mouth of Rus- 
sian river. This was the first permanent settlement established 
north of San Francisco bay, and was looked upon with much 
disfavor by the Spanish, who, however, were not strong enough 
to do anything but protest, as is shown by the fact that the 
Busdans remained at Fort Ross until 1840, when th^ voluntarily 
withdrew. 
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Son Bafael. 
At laat, probably partly' on aecoimt of the danger of RuBsian 
encroaclinients from Port Rosb and partly on account ot the 
tmhealthf ul conditions at the miasion of San Francisco, it was 
determined by both the civil authorities and the Franciscans in 
1817 to fotmd an establishment on the northern shore of the San 
Francisco bay, and San Bafa«l was selected as the site. It seems 
that at first this was not a full mission but was termed an "assia- 
tencia," or branch of San Francisco. A chapel instead of a 
mission church was erected and the establiahment was placed in 
chai^ of a aopemumerary of the San Francisco mission. Never- 
theless San Rafael was from the first managed practically as a 
mission and became very proeperous. It waa abandoned in 1843, 
nine yeara after the secularization enforced by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and the mission properties were sold at auction in 1846. 

Sonoma. 
During the Mexican revolution there was no thonght given 
by the Spanish-speaking people of California to the Russian 
settlement at Fort Boss, but in 1823, after Mexican independence 
seemed thoroughly established, attention was again directed to 
the Russians and it waa determined to found a new Mexican 
establishment farther to the north. Accordingly, in that year, 
father Jos^ Altimera, after traversing with an escort of soldiers 
the region from where Petaluma now stands to the plains of 
Suiaun and making a careful survey of the country, selected 
Sonoma as the most promising site. The building of a miaston 
was begun on Angost 25. It seems to have been for some time 
the desire of the secular authorities to snppreas both the San 
Francisco or Dolorea and the San Rafael missions, transferring 
all of the Indians there to the new mission at Sonoma, which had 
been called San Francisco Solano, or New San Francisco ; but, 
owing to the vigorous objections of the clerical authorities, both 
of the older establishments were allowed to continue. The mia- 
sion at Sonoma was abandoned about 1840, the mission properties 
probably being sold about the same time as those at San Rafael. 
Sonoma, the twenty-first mission founded in California, was the 
last of the old missions actually established and maintained for 
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any length of time. In 1827 an attempt was made to found a 
mission at Santa Bosa, and some buildings were erected ; but there 
aeems to have been no resident missionary appointed and it is 
unlikely that the work of converting the Indians there ever pro- 
ceeded very far. 

In 1834, the date of the secularization of the California mis- 
sions, a presidio was established at Sonoma and in the following 
year active steps were taken looking toward the settlement of the 
territory to the north and northwest, with the result that in a few 
years many settlers had established themselves througboat the 
more fertile valley as far north as Ukiah, on the Russian river, 
and Big valley, on the southern shore of Clear lake. These points 
were the northern limits of Mexican settlement in the Coast 
Range mountains. Many of these settlers obtained grants of 
large tracts of land from the Mexican govemm^it, some of which 
were confirmed by the United States government after the eeesion 
of California to the United States. 

American Occupation of CaUforma. 
With the year 1640 American immigrants began to cross the 
mountains into California, but these additions to the population 
were very small until the discovery of gold in 1848, after which 
no obstacle seemed too great to be overcome in order to reach the 
west. The result was that within a few years the entire state 
had been settled not only by miners but also by those seeking 
permanent homes and openings for agriculture and trade. It is 
not necessary to detail the settlement of the region immediately 
north of San Francisco bay. It lacked the gold found in some 
other portions of the state and was not, therefore, sought by the 
first immigrants, who were chiefly gold-seekers ; but its settlement 
began shortly after the gold excitement and has continued stead- 
ily up to the present time. This settlement was attended by the 
usual friction between the Indians and the white settlers, with 
the result that the Indians are now dependents, residing on 
ranches by the permission of the owners, or that they have at last 
acquired title to small holdings of land which they own on a 
cooperative plan. 
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Aa to the population of tbig territory at the time of the 
founding of the misaiona at San Rafael and Sonoma, or in fact 
at any time Qp to the establishment of the reservationa, there is 
no reliable information, but it ia certain that the contact with the 
whites greatly decreased it at an early date. Some early aettlera 
made estimates of the aboriginal population, bnt these are only 
estimates and are without donbt in moat cases far in excess of 
the actual population. Menefee' says: "George C. Tonnt, the 
first white settler in Napa valley (who arrived here in 1831), 
aaid that, in round numbers, there were from 10,000 to 12,000 
Indiana ranging the country between Napa and Clear lake. Of 
this number he says there were at least 8,000 in Napa Coonty, 
and perhaps twice that number. It ia only certain that they were 
very numcrouB, and that ihey have mostly disappeared. ' ' 

The first information which may be taken as at all authentic 
is the estimate of Col. Redick M'Kee, in 1851, as ^ven by Gibbs* 
in his "Journal of the Expedition of Colonel Redick IMCKee, 
United States Indian Agent, through Northwestern California," 
in which he saya under date of August 21, 1851:. " The estimates 
made by Colonel M'Eee of the whole number, from the head of 
Busdan river down, are as follows : In the valleys of Sonoma 
and the Russian river, 1,200; on Clear lake and the adjacent 
mountains, 1,000 ; on the coast from Fort Robs southward to the 
bay, 500." It must be remembered that Colonel IfKee expe- 
rienced some difScnlty in inducing the Indians to assemble or 
even to give in an enumeration on account of the punishment 
inflicted by the United States troops during the previous spring, 
when many Indians about Clear lake and in the upper Russian 
river valley were killed as a result of what is known as the Stone 
and Kelsey massacre. It is therefore very likely that the num- 
bers given are smaller than the actual numbers of Indians in 
these localities at that time. 

As nearly as can be determined the present population, in* 
eluding mixed bloods recognized as Indiana, within the limits of 
the territory under investigation is about as follows : 



* G. A. Uenefee, Historical and D«aeriptive Bkateh-Book of Napa, 8o- 
nama, Lake, and Mendocino, p. 19; Napa City, Cal., 1873. 

* Sehoolenf t, m, IIS. 
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Athapasean _, __.__, . 60 

Wintnn 110 

Moqaelnmnan „ 8S 

Total „ _ „ 1,088 

In these estimates there has been do accoont taken of sny Indians 
not rending within the limits of the territory onder investifration. 
According to the 1907 agency census titere are some over six 
hundred Indiana residing on the reservation in Bound Valley, 
which lies just north of the limits of the territory under con- 
sideration. A few Pomo, and nearly all the surviving Tuki, over 
two hundred in number, are on the reservatioD. In respect to 
the Wintnn also the number here given takes into account only 
those residing in the portion of the Wintun territory included 
in the accompanying maps. 

Influence of Settlement Upon the Indians. 
With the settlement of California the Indians became grad- 
ually changed in their habits and mode of life. The missions 
were founded ostensibly for the purpose of converting the In- 
dians to Christianity and the missionaries gathered the Indians 
about them at the missionB to instruct them in the new faith. 
As a result villages were established near the missions and the 
Indians were gradually pursuaded to adopt Spanish dress and 
manners, as also to speak the Spanish language ; and this infla- 
ence was felt not only by the Indians originally living imme- 
diately aboat the site of a mission but also by others at greater 
distances who were induced to move to it. At the time of the 
founding of the mission of San Francisco, in 1776, there were no 
Indians at all on the northern end of the San Francisco penin* 
snla. Recent hostilities between those who usually lived here 
and their southern neighbors had resulted in the flight of the 
former to the northern shores of the b^, and to the islands in 
the bay. Under the protection of the mission they soon returned 
and others were gradually brought in, most of them settling in 
the immediate vicinity of the mission, but some along the eastern 
ahore of the bay. Among these were some from the region just 
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north of the bay, but it is not likely that a very great nomber 
were brought from farther north than the section about vhere the 
town of Sen Rafael now stands. When the mission at San 
Rafael was founded in 1617, some of the Indiana at San Fran- 
cisco were transferred to the new establishment. The number 
originally tranaferred was, according to Engelhardt,'" about 230. 
although there seems to be little evidence as to the exact numbers 
transferred either at this time or later. The Indians of the vicin- 
ity of San Rafael, and some from as far north aa-Santa Rosa, were 
broD^t into the new mission until the time of the founding of 
Sonoma in 1823, after which the wcvk of converting the Indians 
was extended still farther north." The lai^teat number at San 
Rafael in any one year was 1,140 in 1828,'* and the largest 
number at Sonoma was 996 in 1832.** 

The decree of seenlarizstion promulgated by the Mexican 
government in 1833 and executed in 1834 caused the abandon^ 
ment of almost all the missions throughout the state within a 
few years thereafter and the ciHwequent dispersion of the In- 
dians, who then returned to their former villages. In 1842 the 
numbers at San Rafael and Sonoma are said to have been reduced 
to 20 and 70 re^wctively." 

It was found necessary by the mifisionaries to use strong 
measures to preserve order in the villages about the missions and 

"Ft. Zephjiin EDgelkftrdt, O. S. F., The FraneiaeaDi in Calif oraia, 
p. 440. 

"Coneemiag the Indiana of Sononui, Eng«lhardt »B,jt, p. 451: "At 
tha end of 1624 the miaaion had 6S3 neophTtm, ot whom 322 had come 
from San Franeiaeo, 153 from San Joa6, 92 from San Bafael, and 66 had 
been baptiMd at the miaBion. 'By 1830, six hundred and Utty Indiana bad 
been baptized and 3TS buried; but the number of neophTtes had reached 
only 760. The different tribes of Indians tbat furniabed converta were 
the Aloquiomi, Atenomse, Conoma, Carqnin, Canijolmano, Cajmua, Che- 
moeo, Cbiehoyoni, Choehyera, CoyaTomi, Joyayomi, Hailae, Haymen, La- 
catint, Iioaquiomi, Linayto or Libayto, Locnoma, Mayacma, liuticnlmo, 
Halaca, Napato, Oleomi, Putto or Pntato, Palnomanoc, Paque, Petaluma, 
Soisiin, Satayomi, Soneto, Tolen, Tlayacna, Tamal, Topayte, Ululato, 
Zaclom, Utinomanoc." !FVom this list of what Engelhardt cbJIb tribes, 
bnt which are in reality only namea of villagea, it will be aeen that the 
inflnence of Sonoma reached u far east as the Sacramento rirer, u far 
north as Coyote valley on Pntah creek, or possibly to the aoatbem end of 
Clear lake, and as far went as Tomales bay. 

" Engelhardt, Op. cit,, p. 441. 

" Engelhardt, Op. eit., p. 453. 

"Bobert A. Thompaon, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of Sonoma 
County, California, p. 11. 
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to maintain the proper decorum at religions services; bat not- 
witbBtanding the fact that some early vritera charge the mis- 
sionaries with cruelty, force was not as a rule resorted to until 
after persuasion had been thoroughly tried, and even then noth- 
ing was done which could be a permanent injury to the offender, 
the missionaries being as a rule apparently very solicitous for the 
physic&l as well as the spiritual welfare of those under their care. 
As much, however, cannot be said of the military and the settlers 
either of the older Spanish and Mexican times or of the early 
d^s of the American occupation of the state. The worst treat- 
ment which the Indians received was at the hands of certain men 
who made frequent raids on the rancherias for the purpose of 
capturing Indians to be nsed on their ranches as vaqueros or 
work-hands, or in their households as servants. Children to be 
used as servants seem to have been chiefiy in demand, although 
adults were often taken. In the days of the early Mexican set- 
tlers it was not uncommon for a ranchero with his Mexican 
vaqneros to surround a rancheria, kill any Indians who resisted, 
and then select from the remainder those most suited to bis pur- 
pose. After the American occupation these excesses ^^w even 
worse and there were those who made a regular business of kid- 
napping childrea and selling them in the settlemeuts about San 
Franeisco bay and southward. These captives were virtually 
slaves and while there was not the practice of assembling a large 
number and working them under ovetseeis, as was the case with 
the negroes, they were expected to obey every wish of their mas- 
ters and were sometimes punished severely for disobedience. 
The raids of the early Mexican ranchers rarely if ever extended 
farther north than the villages in the region immediately north 
of San Francisco bay, but those of the later kidnappers went as 
far north at least as Humboldt bay. While the last of these 
excesses were conmiitted not later than about 1860 to 1865, and 
the Indians have been living in peace from oppression of this 
kind for forty or more years, there are still not a few of the old 
people who can tell of their own days of servitude. So far as 
can be learned the Russians at Fort Ross always treated the 
Indians of that region with fairness and consideration. 
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RE8EBVATI0NB. 

As soon as possible after tbe acquisition of California by the 
United States, the federal government turned its attention to the 
Indians of the newly acquired territory and set aboat establiahing 
reservations for them. 

During the q>ring of 1851 Colonel Bedick lyCEee, accom* 
panied by a smaU escort of soldiers, started northward from 
Sonoma for the purpose of explonng the country and ascertain- 
ing the condition of the Indian population, with a view to the 
establishment of reservations in the northern part of the state. 
He passed up the Russian river valley, making a short side ex- 
cursion into the Clear lake region, and thence on to the head- 
waters of Eel river, down which stream he passed to Humboldt 
bay. He interviewed as many aa possible of the Indians, ex- 
plained to them the purpose of the government in establishing 
reservations, and attempted to induce them to agree to go on to 
reservations when these should be selected. It would seem that 
he tentatively set apart as a reservation an area of conaiderable 
extent lying along the western and southern shores of Clear 
lake." The greater number of the Indiana of the valleys of the 
upper Russian river and those of the Clear lake region agreed to 

" One Indian infono&nt in flpeaklag of the establish mont of the reaer- 
Tation at Clear lake said that Colonel H 'Kee made his camp at the Indian 
Tillage of se'dileu and, after making presents to the Indiana, told them 
that for all time the village of se'dileQ with its nrtouading lands should 
be their property and should serve them as a home where they shotild not 
be disturbed bj white settlers. Another informant stated that the site 
of Colonel H 'Kee 'a camp was the Indian village immediatelj west of 
eabS'gok and about a quarter of a mile southeast of se'dOefi. According 
to this same informant also Colonel M'Kee set apart as a reservation and 
deeded to the captains HQlyS and Perii'tS of the kOlA'napfl and kabi'napS 
respectively the portion of the ■outhem shore of Clear lake extending 
from what is now known aa UcOough slongh, which lies about a quarter 
of a mile west of se'dQet), eastward to Cole creek at the foot of Uount 
Eana'ktai or a distance of nearly three miles. The southern limits of 
this reserve conid not be remembered by the Informant. According to 
his report in Senate Executive Documents, No. 4, 32d Cong., Spec. ^«s., 
136-142, 1853, where a full account of this visit to the lake region and the 
treating with the Indians is given. Colonel M'Kee spent three days at the 
camp above referred to, which he called Camp Lupiyuma. During this 
time he had several formal meetings with the captains of the surrounding 
villages with the result that a treaty was finally signed by eight captains, 
and also by certain of the other prominent Indians present, setting apart 
for reservation purpose* what he terms in his report all of the Clear lake 
vall^ proper, whidk probably refers to the valley now known as Big 
valley on the southern shore of the main body of Clear lake. 
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move on to this reflervation as soon as it was formally set apart. 
In Tiew of this agreement he appointed Mr. Qeoi^ Parker Arm- 
stnHig as a tempor&iy agent, whose duties were to visit the reaer- 
vatioD frequently, to store and distribute any provisions that 
m^ht be ordered for the Indians who had entered into the agree- 
ment, and to collect certain data concerning the Indians living 
along the coast, preparatory to their removal to the reservation. 
No official action, however, seems to have been taken concerning 
this proposed reservation. 



Mendo<^w) Begervation. 

The first definite reservation in this portion of the state was 
what is known as the Mendocino reservation, established in 1856 
under the supervision of Colonel Thomas J. Henley, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs in California. This reservation ex- 
tended along the Mendocino coast from Hare river, a small 
stream about half a mile south of Noyo river, northward to Hale 
raeek, UlQIiida, about a mile north of Ten-mile river ; thus giving 
a total length of about eleven miles. It extended about three 
miles back from the coast line, thus including a broad belt of 
redwood timber, and containing approximately twenty-five thou- 
sand acres. The first station and permanent headquarters were 
established a abort distance north of Noyo river. Sub-stations 
were established as follows : Bald Hill, about three miles north- 
east of headquarters ; Ten Mile, near the mouth of Ten Mile river ; 
Culle-BuUe. between Noyo and Hare rivers. Captain H. L. Ford 
was the sub-agent in charge of the reservation and each sub- 
station was in charge of an overseer. At Fort Bragg a company 
of Boldieis was stationed to bring Indiana to the reservation, and 
to keep peace among those already there. They had not only to 
go out and bring in the Indians from new localities, but also to 
return run-awaya to the reservation. In addition to those al- 
ready inhabiting the country in the neighborhood of the reser- 
vation, Indians were brought in from various more distant 
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pointfi," with the result that former enemies were brought into 
close contact, and the agent was often obliged to use his authoritr 
and even to call in the soldiera to prevent hostilities among them. 
Some attempt was made at fanning and at educating the Indians; 
but from the accounts, both written'^ and oral, of visitors to the 
reservation as well as the accounts given by early settlers and 
by Indians who were on the reservation at the time, there were 

" Captaia H. L. Ford, after ctating that since June, 1S56, he had been 
is charge of the Hendoeino reierration, utya: "When I Snt went then, 
there weie two or three hundred IndiSinB who claimed that as their home; 
thej were called Chebal-na-poma, Chedil-na-Poma, and Cameball-Poma; 
BiDCe I went there two hundred and fifty Calle-NamerBa were moved there 
from the vicinity of Bodega, and they are all there yet; two hundred and 
forty Wappo Indians were moved there from Baasiui Biver Valley, from 
the vicinity of Fitch's r&nch; one hnndred and eighty were moved from 
Bancheria Valley, qbbj' Anderson Valley; upwards of two hundred were 
moved from Ukiah Valley; sixty Indians were moved from near the mouth 
of Bulphur Creek— all these Indians were tame Indiana; upwards of three 
hnndred wild Indians, called Tosul-Pomas, ewne in of their own accord; some 
time in the winter of one thonsand eight hundred and fifty-nine, General 
Eibbe sent two hundred of the Redwood Indians from Humboldt County; of 
that number one hundred and eight were sent by order of Superintendent 
Henley to San Francisco; fifty-seven of those Indians are on the reserva- 
tion now, tha rest have run away. During the past summer months I 
have received from the officers of Qen. Eibbe and Capt. Jarboe one thou- 
sand and seven Indiana; these are from Pitt Biver, Hot Creek, Butte 
Creek, and Feather Biver; those received from Jarboe are all from the 
vicinity of Eel Biver and Bound Valley; they nimiber about two hundred 
and nine or ten." State of California Legislature— Majority and Minor- 
ity Beports of the Special Joint Committee on the Mendocino War, 1860; 
Deposition of H. L. Ford; taken February 22, 1860, pp. 15, 16. 

" Q. Bailey, Special Agent Interior Department, reports, November 4, 
18SS, to the Commisaioner of Indian Affairs, as follows: " Not withstand- 
ing these natural advantages the reservation has not thriven. There are 
but few Indians upon it, seven hundred and twenty-two according to the 
statement of the sub-agent in charge, and a great majority of these could 
in no wise be distinguished from their wild brethren. The whole place 
has an effete decayed look that is most disheartening. I saw it, it is true, 
at an unfavorable season of the year, but there were unmistakable indi- 
cations everywhere that whether considered as a means of civilization, or 
as purely eleemosynary, the system as tried here is a failure." Bep. Com. 
Ind. Affairs, for 1856, p. 301. 

In Alley, Bowen and Company's History of Mendocino County the 
authors, after some observations concerning reservations in geaeral, say: 
"In the reservation under consideration, out of twenty-four thonsand 
acres included in its limits, there were not that many hundred that were 
arable. No progress worth speaking of was made in the way of farming, 
A few acres were planted, and if the cattle and other stock were kept off, 
a small crop was grown, but it never was of any advantage to the In- 
dians." History of Mendocino County, California, p. 170; Alley, Bowen 
& Co., San Francisco, 1S80. 

Concerning California reservations in general, J. Boss Browne pub- 
lished an article in Harper's Magazine, for August, 1B61, entitled "The 
Indian Beservations of California." This was reprinted in Beach's In- 
dian Uiaeellany, p. SOS seq., Albany, 1877. 
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many things left to be desired in its management and results. 
The reserratiou was discontinued in 1867. 

Bound ValUy Reservation. 

The Nome Cult Indian Farm was established, also in 1856, in 
Bound valley in the northern part of Mendocino county. This 
farm was at first maintained as, in a way, a sub-station of the 
Nome Lackee reservation, situated abont sixty miles to Uie north- 
east, and about twenty miles west of Tehama. At the Nome Cult 
Farm were aaaembled, according to reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, in addition to about three thousand Yuki of 
the vicinity, Indians from various parts of the Sacramento valley. 
While the establishment was maintained as a port of the Nom« 
Lackee reservation, it would seem that some of the meat supply 
of the Mendocino reservation came from this farm, the live stock 
being driven out over a trail which led through the valley where 
Cahto now stands. 

In 1858 Nome Cult form was changed to a regular reserva- 
tion designated as Bound Valley reservation, and about twenty- 
five thousand acres were set apart for reservation purposes. 
Various changes were made in the boundaries of the reservation 
until, in 1873, they were established so that a reservation of about 
one hundred and two thousand, one hundred and twenty acres 
was set apart. 

At the time of the abandonment of the Mendocino reservation 
the majority of the Indians who had been taken from the region 
about Bussian river and Clear lake, as also those from farther 
to the south, found their way back to their former homes and 
have remained there since. Some attempts were made to take 
them to the Round Valley reservation, but there are at present 
on the reservation only a very few from this region. These ore 
from Little Lake valley and from Clear lake. 

THE INDIANS AT PBBSENT. 

Prior to the establishment of the reservations there had been, 
as has been seen, some settlement of this region and during the 
existence of the Mendocino reservation the settlement wais very 
r^id. The result was that when the Indians returned to their 
former homes, after the discontinuance of the reservation, they 
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found that their accoBtomed liberties were somewhat restricted. 
Many of the ranchers had cattle and other live stock which ranged 
the hills and greatly diminished the eapply of wild seeds and 
other vegetable foods. Many of the valleys which had formerly 
supplied an abundance of such food were under cultivation. 
And with this decrease in the supply of vefjetable foods went 
the decrease in game of all sorts. It even sometimes happened 
that former village dtes were under cultivation and all trace of 
them gone. But it must not be supposed that these changes were 
entirely new to the Indians as they returned to their old homes 
after the discontinuance of the reservation, for while all the 
Indians were supposed to have been gathered on the reserva- 
tion, this was by no means the case. There was no time when the 
whole population of the area was present at the reservation. 
Many would not go voluntarily and evaded the force sent to 
bring them in ; and others remained on the reservation only a 
short time whenever the authorities succeeded in getting them 
there. The result was that, according to the reports of the agents 
in choT^, it was necessary, at least during the first years of the 
reservation, to keep some of the soldiers constantly "gathering 
in" run-aways. 

The settlement of the country by whites after the discontin- 
uance of the Mendocino reservation was equally as rapid as that 
during its existence, with the result that the Indiana found them- 
selves more and more restricted and more and more dependent 
upon labor for subsistence. They early took to working for the 
whites in the hop and grain fields, as wood-choppers, and in 
various other ways, and have always gained an independent live- 
lihood, receiving no government support aa is the case with reser- 
vation Indians. They often settled on large ranches by the per- 
mission of the owners, who were usually glad to have them near to 
work on the ranch when needed. To a considerable extent the 
conditions are the same at the present time ; but in a number of 
cases the Indians have secured small holdings of land which they 
own and work on a cooperative plan. In snch cases they are thus 
much more independent than formerly. Their mode of life has 
been entirely changed, the habits, dress, architecture, and imple- 
ments of civilization so completely replacing the aboriginal, that 
it is now only rarely that the latter are to be found in actual use. 
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ALPHABET. 

The characters used to represent the Tarioos sounds found in 
the languages under consideration are as follows'^* : 

Vowels: 
a as in father. 

ft of the same quality, but of longer duration. 

The macron is here used purely as a matter 
of convenience to distinguish a few words. 
ai as in aisle. 

S as in obey, 

e as in met. 

I as in machine. 

i as in pin. 

S as in note. 

English aw. 

fi as in rule. 

n as in put. 

fi as in but. 

a", ai", C", fl", V nasalized vowels. 
A, ^ u obscure vowels. 

The macron (-) , except in the case of a, has been employed 
entirely as a means of designating the quality of vowels and is 
no indication of quantity. 

The apostrophe ( ') following a vowel or consonant indicates 
a pronounced aspiration. 

Consonants :" 
p, b, w, m, n, y, h as in English. 



"■ In order to facilitate refereuM to them the Indian Dames of villages 
appear in italics. In such names the letters which appear in this alphabet 
as Boman are italicised and vice versa. 



"In describing the coiisoiiaDtB uBsd, the follawing approximate posi- 
tions of the tongae upon the roof of the mouth are mentioned; velar, on 
the rear half of the soft palate, post-palatal, on the forward half of the 
soft palate, medio-palatal, on the rear half of the hard palate, pre-palatol, 
on the forward half of the hard palate, and alveolar, on tbe alveolar or 
gingival arch. The positions of the sonnds used in the various langnages 
nnder consideration have, of course, thus far been determined only by 
observation and it is probable that when they are determined exactly by 
mechanical means some will be found to diffar somewhat from the positions 
here given, depending much upon the individual speaking them. 
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k u the symbol which has been used to represent 

two different soonde: the post-p&lotal and 
medio-palatal voiceleaa stops. It has a post* 
palatal position when it precedes % a, C, o, 
fi, or a ; and is medio-palatal before I, i, i, 
or e. 

g is the sonant of k and its position ia varied by 

the accompanying vowels in the same man- 
ner as that of k. 

t, d alveolar stops, voiceless and voiced respec- 

tively, 

t voiceless dental stop. In this sound the tongae 

very nearly approaches the interdental po- 
sition and may with certain speakers even 

do 80. 

d the voiced sound corre^>onding to t. This is 

one of the most rarely occurring sonnds in 
Pomo. It does not occur in any of the 
words in the accompanying vocabolaries, 
bat is found in two or three of the names of 
village sites. 

t- an alveolar atop the position of which ia a little 

farther back than t. It approximates the 
sound of ty, and is often distinguiahable 
from te on^ with difficulty. 

d- ia the sonant of t-. 

fi nasalized post-palatal sonant ; like English ng. 

X has the sound of the Spanish jota. 

ff is the sonant of z. 

e open pre-palatal surd. The sound is irim'lw to 

the English sh. The corremponding sonant, 
3, is never found as an individual sound, but 
appears frequently in the combination dj. 

B, z open alveolar consonants, yoiceless and voiced 

respectively. 
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This peculiar voiceless continuant is made by 
protruding the lower jaw to a very conaid- 
erable extent and retracting the edges of the 
tongue to an almost pre-palatal podtion. 
Among the languages here treated it is only 
found in Moquelnmnan and Wintoo, and 
is only rarely used in atber of these, par^ 
ticularly the latter. 

This is the ordinarjr labio-doital voiceleBS con- 
tinuant, and is one of the rarest soonds in 
native American languages. It is found 
only in two dialects of the Pomo, the South- 
eastern and the Northeastern, and is not 
much used in either. The corresponding 
voiced sound is not found. 

as in En^ish let. 

This is a voiceless stop made with the tip of the 
tongae on the alveolar arch. The closure is 
followed by only a slight explosion, the air 
being allowed to escape laterally. It mi^ 
have a short or long duration, depending 
upon the surrounding sounds. This is a 
comparatively rare sound in the languages 
under consideration and has ao far been 
found only in Pomo, Wintnn, and Mo- 
quelnmnan. 

is the sonant of l, and approximates tiie sound 
of dl. It occurs more rarely than u 

resembles i^ ezc^t that the tongue is some- 
what more retracted, and more relaxed so 
that there is almost no explosion as the air 
escapes over the sides of the bmgoe. The 
sound approximates that of hL It is more 
rare in Wintnn and Moqnelumnan than L, 
and has been found also in a very few eases 
in Pomo. 

pre-palatal inverted sonanl 
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pdklta 
t«&rai 
lOita 
il&itcu 

ul 

latau 



fo. 


SngUth 


I 


person 


2 




3 


wotnaD 




boy 




girl 




in/aat 




old man 




□Id woms 




father" 


10 


mother 


11 


hmband 


12 


wife 



13 Bon M 

14 dao^Ur t§ 

15 brother (elder) Iftbe-tefi 

16 brother (yonnger) Lui-tefi 

17 siater (elder) Lun-tcQ 

18 Bister (yonnger) Qtea-tcD 

19 father 'a brother ta-tcfl 



20 


mother's brother 


apa-tcii 


21 


father's uBtH 


fltefl-tm 


22 


mother's sister 


nen-tCTi 


23 


father's father 


apa-tcil 


24 


mother's father 


apa-teQ 


25 


father's mother 


ama-tcii 


2S 


mother's mother 


nma-te& 


27 


son's SOD 


(ai-tcu 


28 


daughter's SOD 


tei-tcfi 


2S 


son'sdanghUr 


tei-tcfl 


30 




fai-tefl 


31 


white man« 


t«al&ki-wiii 


32 


head 


duL 


33 


hair 
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face 


Ifis 



40 teeth 


ci 


41 neck 


tnktitOku 


42 arm 


eala 


43 hand 


cem 


44 ftagen 


kfipOm 
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WINTUN. 




yo. 


EnglM 


5o»a«-Iy 




47 


beUy 


daka, bOa 




48 


breasts (female) 


imit 


Imit 


49 


milk 


Imit 


imit 


SO 


koee 


anak 


nSnl 


91 


l<g 


yir 


koU 


52 


foot 


■nai 


Lelme 


53 


bone 


pak 


pak 


G4 


rib 


i.eme 


wehilt 


65 


heut 


piirfl 


teidik 


56 


blood 


eak 


■ak 


67 


Uvor 


tceU 


toU 


68 


Inng. 


kJMl 


koa 


69 


stomach 


flmOmenf 


tcidikf 


60 


intoKtineB 


p«t 


poto 


61 


excrement 


tenl 


tcenl 


62 


chief 


•eklfi 


ceklu 


63 


doctor- 


yftinfa 


hljam 


64 


friend 


nikantcfl 


leleom 


66 


hoBM 


kewel 


kel 


66 


door 


dnpe 


kell 


67 


floor" 


w61e, Bui,t 


p&m 


68 


bed 


wOle, kama 




69 


■weat-howw" 




Bl-kel 


70 


eeoter-pole 


dBrt,Wn 




71 


bow 


nfln 


kOlsak 


72 


arrow 


nak6 


doko 


73 


kBife 


ddkS 


(akame 


74 


bo«f 


nd 


tcfitdt 


75 


paddle 


kSki, lama 


Laplt 


76 




Lewiet 


teimteQtd 


77 


fidi-net 


teOr6,Lahe 


kOma 


78 


etring 


kail 


diLa 


79 


deer-raare 


ksda 


tootkada 


80 


rablHt-skin robe 


LOkai 


udOI 


81 


pipe- 


bSinit, b6ti 


lol-kok 


82 


tobacco 


lol 


lol 


S3 


■heU-beada 


biU 


mempak 


84 


magneaite-beadj 


tarOI 


tfllQl 


85 


bead-drUl 


pitcP" 




80 


basket 


p6k01a«i» 


tfiko 


87 


awl 


alSli, tap 


tItcQp 


88 


burden basket 


aba 


padi 


89 


burden net 


silrat 


ciii 


90 


cradle 


tvtnuk 


Lol 


91 


mortar baaket 


kawi 


klawi 


92 


pestle 


IlOsa 


cotok 
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No, BngUik 


AwUff-Iy 


Iforlherls 


93 comb 


tiba, pina 


hatu 




taral 


e§7u 


96 Bkj 




r«(a(alB 


M Him 


eOn 


tflkfl 


97 moon 


sunar 


tcanaL 


98 star 


(atimen 


Liliyfik 


99 da; 


MDl 


po 


100 night 


nnSl 


leni 


101 cloud 


klir 


kla 


102 wind 


tudl 


L«hit 


lOS thunder 


kimlM- 


ffimumii 


104 fog 


tflmi.koe" 


tfimit 


105 rain 


jiSrt 


luha 


106 enow 


yoi 


yaia 


107 tie 


po«» 


po 


108 smoke 


LiLak, nfilO 


nOk 


100 Uheg 


pflt 


pflk 


110 water 




mem 


111 «»id 


tliU 


teilhel 


112 earth, dirt 


k!Ir 


ktaa 


113 earth, world 


mflnde«' 






hOyl 


pOmOkft 


115 oceu- . 


tcawia-mem 




116 etreain 


kapai 


mnnaL 


117 lake 


pOlpfll 


teahi 


118 valley 


wilak 




119 monatain 


t6L 


teoL 


120 rock 


kSdSI 


con 


ISl obsidian 


dftka, »o 




122 metal 


hi7«r0 




128 tree 


tok 


ml 


124 wood 


tok 


tcok 


125 digger pine- 


ttOwa 


tcoHu) 


126 redwood 


■Omfl 




127 white oak 


mOle, Lfi 




128 blaekoak 


eai 






hQU 




130 elderberry 


klaa 




131 maiizanita 


Sje 


paka 


182 redbnd 


laknil 


elep! 


133 wiUow (white) 


pOkClm 


tcai 


134 tule 


LlkB, LOp 


lap 


135 angeUca 


hatiii 




136 medicine 


wene 


memhene 


137 poiflon 


fl«], pSkom 


kSta 
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No. SnfUth 

139 wUd onion 

140 Indiau potato" 

141 oat" 

142 m<uh 

143 pinole, meal 

144 whigkej" 

145 meat 
14« dog 

147 bear 

148 grizzJj bear 

149 black bear 

150 brown bear 

151 coyote 

152 panther 

153 deer 

154 antler 
156 elk 

156 jacbabtat 

157 neeooB 

158 hofsfl" 

159 cattle 

160 bird 

161 eoudor 

162 baldea(0e 

163 golden eagle 

164 hairk (w. redtail) kateit 

165 owl (great homed) tinipiHkT 

166 txuiard hQa 



BoHtherlg 
buBwu, par 
eii, kAmtfl 

;Iwif, atei 

kBrI 

kakniB-mem 

haiyfl 

■Hfik!, DTum 

(Qteai, ledeQ 
pat« 

t<uli 

teelS 
tcewSya 



cOta 

htm 

kolet 
patkile 



Uklok 



teiltat 
pit 



167 


duck (mallard) 


LaLat, lOpot 


lade 


168 


quail (valley) 


m 


bllalat 


169 


meadow-lark 


tul 


witcolok 


170 


bluejaj (valley) 


tc^t 


t«aikteaik 


171 


craw 


kak 




172 


blackbird 


teakatu"' 


atat 


173 




tuiiliik 




1T4 




wolJSlfik 


tcI6 


175 


red-h. woodpecker 


tarat 


Mralat 


176 


mnd-hen 


tSLBk 


pelkalepkalep 


177 


turtle 


and 




178 


frog 


watak 


xratak 


179 




teayakamen 




ISO 


rattleanake 


tiwn 


Letcea 


181 


fish 


tir 


td( 


182 


nlmon 


hOr 


D« 


183 


trout 


idya-fir, m5l 


c01a( 
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Sntfherly 


Norther 


185 abaloni 


kola 




186 eUm 


kfih 




187 lotue 


p6ri 


done 


188 flea 


tHSStCO 


koktas 


189 mosquito 


(5aak 


tciieak 




taram 


nep 


Iffl 7eUowjacket 


lSdO 


perem 


lOS Imttorflr 


hosdiai"* 




IBS white 


tcalSki 


i,aiyake( 


IM bUek 


mQlti, ^Ua 


kata 


186 red 


taijika 


fedfikit 


1»6 striped 


tcaiki, UtI 




197 targe 


bene 


komosa 


198 niwU 


liQtd,«»' 


Inlstel 


199 good 


taiyok 


teala 


200 b«d 


p»re. dflka 


Uepa 


201 etinking 


tfibi 


Lata 


202 nreet 


IIlQDQk«l' 


mSDuka 


203 bitter 


u\u aIbJiqil 




204 dead 


lumu 




805 long 


yui, yiiya 


keieta 


206 diort 


(6d5i 


woH( 


207 round 


bakak«" 




208 I 


djfl 




209 mj 


nnnfl 




210 thou 


ml 




211 thy 


rnata 




212 he 


jm 




213 Ue 


Ono 




2U she 


pi, pile 




216 hers 


filino 




216 we 


tcsket** 




217 our 


nlteQna"* 




218 they 


pile" 




219 their 


ulenA 




220 north 


wai-yel-be 


wai-hai 


221 ea«t 


pQ-ye]-bo 


pfli-hai 


222 Bontli 


w6-Twl-be 


Dfii-hai 


223 west 


no-mel-be 


oam-hai 


224 op 


panti-be 


Alel-hai 


225 down 


tcentl-be 


keii-hai 


226 no 


(Ilea 


el«wa 


227 jt» 


fiM' 


beda 


228 one 


e»-la 


ketBt 


229 two 


pampufa 


palel 


230 three 


punaila 


paooL 
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WINTUN. 




Ko. 


EngOth 


BouOtwlt 


Norlherlg 


231 


four 


emilBta 


Lawit 


232 


Ave 


eteeemCa 


twnwm 


233 


six 


serpulfa 


sepanOL 


234 


seven 


Mrputefit 


tcumiL 


235 


eight 




teeLawit 


236 


nine 


poufimilBteta 


cemakelet 


237 


ten 




eema 


238 


eleven- 


papQMm-etets 


cema-palel 


239 


twelve 


panLSnit 


panSL 


240 


thirteen 


punata 


Lawit 


241 


fourteen 


pampuaem- 
emusta 


tcancetn 


242 


fifteen 


eteeemla 




243 


rixteen 


■erpulla 


atdtelet 


244 


•eventeen 


pampOMm- 


palel 


245 


eighteen 


pampllMm- 


panOL 


a4« 


nineteen 


pampiueni- 
panemiiatSta 


Lawit 


247 


twenty 


etikai 


ketetteak 


248 


twentj-one 






240 


to twenty-nise 






260 


twenty-nine 






251 


thirty 


puniAda 


Kaneem 


262 


£or^ 


SmOi- 




263 


fifty 


eteaem- 




254 


■Ixty 


BerpuL. 




S56 


leveoty 


serpnte- 




256 


dghty 


'"^^^.. 




257 


ninety 






2S8 


□ne hundred 


pQnOI- 










259 


two hundred 


punpflta-unta 




260 


eat 


ba 




261 


drink 


tm, (etflle 




262 


run 


witm 




263 


dnnee 


ton 




204 


■ing 


mQha, kOU 




265 


whistle 


puLpOLti 
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So. 


AvUtA 


aouthtrly 


206 


flliake 


luktuklMo 


367 


deep 


kluift 


268 


ftwftken 


dihd 


26& 


■•a 


wiiu, t«OWl 


270 


like 


kaiyie 


271 


angry 


mOki*** 


272 


•trUe 


bOktQ 


278 


flght 


HmOperi 


274 


■hoot 


Ulft 


275 


UU 


Um9M> 


276 


dt 


hun 


277 


■tend 


pMeidyfl 


278 


lie (lay) 


trai 


279 


give 


dayi 


280 


langh 


Lflye 


281 


My 


walfi 


282 


Aoat 


p«p.iy« 



FOOTNOTES TO TOCABULABIBa 

I* There are certain eomparatiTely ali^t differeneee between the BoDtham 
dialect aa Bpokeu about Cloverdale, that is, norUi of Uie Wappo territory in 
BDMian river valley, and on tbe upper coarse of Dry creek, and as it is 
qKiken in the region from Eealdibui^ sonthward. So far as may be judged 
at present tbeee differences are not sufficient to warrant separating these 
two regions into subdialeetie areas, but the differences are wortby of note. 
For the sake of convenience the words of this dialect given in the vocab- 
alariM are all forms need in the northern part of the dialectic area and all 
caarn where the form need in tbe sonthem region differs from that used in 
the northern are mentioned in footnotes. Similarly there appear to be cer- 
tain constant differences between the speech of the people who inhabited the 
northern part of the Northern dialectic area, and those who inhabited the 
sontbem and eastern portions. With the material at present available, how- 
ever, it is impossible to make such a separation of forms as has been done 
in the Sonthem dialect The most noteworthy difference between these two 
part* of this area is the change of ii in the northern to I in the soathera 
and eastern. 

"kS and kawl or kiwi, as it is foond is some of the Pomo dialects, 
are need, particularly in tbe Central dialect, where kil or kfltc is the usual 
form, with the signification of small, as is seen from their nse here in 
the words boy and girl which signify small man and small woman rsspee- 
lively. There seem to be slight differences in tbe use of this affix in the 
different part of the Central dialectic area. On the coast the affix precedes 
the word man or woman while in the valley region it follows it. Thus in 
tiie one case the words are kfl-baia and kil-mala, while in the other CSM 
they are baia-kn and mata-ku. 

" nata signiflea young. 

" fa or fo, aignifying person, Is added by some informants to such 
worda as infant, old man and old woman. 

"In almost all of the languages here under consideration the terms of 
relationship are used with the posseasive pronoun. Wherever determin- 
able the pronoun has been separated from the root by a hyphen. Owing 
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to tho cirevmstances under which theae Tocabnlariefl were obtained, it was 
impowible in Bome eaaea to detarmlne whether the tertos given were thoM 
UBed in speaking to the person or in speaking of the person mentioned. 
In moBt caaea however thej are the terms used in speaking of the person. 
Most of these terms of relationship are the same for both the person 
spoken to and the person epokeo of except that in the former there is a 
short a/llable added after the root word. For instance, in the Central 
dialect de or e is added in almost bU terms and in the Eastern dialect a 
is usaallj so added. 

" ke-busa, my old man, is also used. 

" auke-atca-bOuja is the form nsed in the sonthem part of this dialeetie 

'awitkamen is also used. 

"ke-kawi and ke-kQ, signifying in a broad sense taj child, are used 
in the Northern and Central dialects as general terms to indicate both 
sons and danghters of aU ages. If it is desired to specify the relative 
age or the sex of the partiei&r child meant it is done by Bubstitnting the 
more exact terms signifying these for the general terms kawi and ku. 
Thns in the Central dialect ke-ba'ia-kii, my man little, is used to indicate 
a very small son, and ke-kewi'ts, my (full grown) boy, to indicate a 
grown son. The corresponding terms for danghters are ke-ma'(a-kii and 
ke-nac6'i. 

" Another word used is auke-kawi. 

** According to one informant the term ased by a man in addressing 
his son is ke-nata, while that used by a woman in addressing her son is 

*■ wim-fat is also used. 

" Older than the related parent of speaker. 

*** ameetmamee was given by one informant. 

" The term masan, which is found in at least three of the Pomo dia- 
lects, signifies danger or dangerous, and is a term used to denote any dan- 
gerous animal, object or force, as lightning, a loud noise, or a falling tree, 
and was applied to the first Mexicans who rode into the region. In 
addition to this name, chiefly used in the Northern, Central, and Eastern 
dialeetde areas, the term palateai is also found, and informants say that 
it is a term which was introduced from the people living to the sontb, 
probably those of the Bouthern dialectic area in the vicinity of Healdi- 
burg and Santa Bosa. According to one informant of the Northern dia- 
lect white men are also sometimes called t6tt, which also signifies blanket, 
and was given to the whites because they always had blankets to spread 
for beds. 

" zO-mfo means literally white man. 

"haHifi is the word need in the southern part of this area. 

** Qialwe is used in tlie sonthem part of this area. 

" * 'test is used in the sonthem part of this dialectic area. 

**■ micQt is also used. 

*** maastoak is also used. 

** The singing doctor is the one here referred to. 

"* atca-wen6-kaia, man-medicine- f, is also used. 

" In all dialects except the Eastern the words for floor and bed are the 
same. This is probably due to the fact that the Indians formerly slept 
upon the floor with very little in the way of bedding. The Eastern term 
sunaga is formed upon the same stem as the word sleep with which the 
connection is obvious. 
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" Sweat-houBe U uasd here as a generftl term. The word cane found 
in the Northern and Central Fomo dialocta ie uauallf given in speaking 
of both tba Budatorj and the dance or ceremonial houae. The two are dis' 
tinguisbed, however, as holi-cane, and kemane-cane, io the Northern dialect; 
nnd ho-cane and ke-cane or kii;a-cano in the Central dialect. 

"■ama aigniflee earth and fa aigoifiea bouse, tbe reference being to the 
fact that tbe bonaea were coversd with earth. fihS-nam-ta, fire-build-in- 
honse, is also ased, as well as cana-ta. 

" It was stated in disenssing tbe natural cultural areas of the region 
under consideration that no boats were used in tbe valley region ezeapt 
on the Laguna de Santa Bosa. Tule boats similar to those used about 
dear lake were used here. The only means of water travel along tbe 
coast was a raft made of logs bound together with hazel or other binding 
materiaL 

** Tbe word napa was given bj Southwaetem informants as tbe name 
of the complete flsb-spear, but it was also obtained from informants 
speaking the Central, Eastern, and Southern dialects as tbe name of the 
detachable points only. As is suggested in speaking of tbe name Napa, the 
origin of which is not definitely known, there may be some connection 
between it and this Porno word. 

"■ saotu was given by one informant 

" The word for pipe in most of the languages here under consideration 
is a compound signffying either tobacco stone or tobacco stick. Tbe 
terms used in tbe Pomo dialects, except in the Nortbeaatem, signify to- 
bacco stone, notwithstanding tbe fact that the pipe of tbe region is made 
of wood. 

*" fal§ya-p5 is also used. 

"" p41-catane is also used. 

"* xaiz5 is also used. 

"onma is the term applied to any sort of a ntensil whether made of fiber 
or other material. 

" tcolo is used in the southern part of this area. 

"Purdy in his, "Pomo Indian Baskets and Their Makers," Land of 
Sunshine, ZV, 444, gives kolob as the term signifying basket used at 
Lower lake, the southernmost arm of Clear lake. It is about tbe shores 
of Lower lake that practically all of tbe territory of the Southeastern 
dialectic area lies. 

*** tcimlsa is also used. 

*** too-catui is tbe nsoal form of this word, but t6S-bala la also need. 

"°iwe-da is also used. 

*" falibikal and falnbakal were also given. 

"One informant gave kabaa as fog and bisi as cloud. 

**■ kaba is also used. 

* ama-miydl was also given. 

" The terms nsed as names for the ocean convey various ideas. The 
people living inland usually use b6-za, etc., signifying west water; while 
xa-batin, or other dialectic variations of this term, signifying water big, 
as well as xa-mSts, water-salty, are also used. These last two terms are 
nsed particularly by the people living on the immediate seashore. 

"' bo-za, west-water, is frequently used. 

'^a'ka-mots, water-salty, is also nsed. 

* According to one informant wicali means east. 

' It is probable that there is some confusion in the names of different 
species of pine, and that the names here given aa those for Digger pine 
may in some cases be really the names of other species. 
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"Bj QoM tonn are meaut tbe yariooB bulbs, oormi, and tnben tued by 
the Indikns for food, except the conn of Allium unifoliwm, and p«rbapB other 
apeeiea of Alliom, popularly known aa wild onion. 

" It appears that nativs wild oata grew aa far north as the divide be- 
tween the Bel river and Biusiao river drainsKea and perhaps a little 
farther. In the Pomo country they were used to a eonsiderable extent for 
food, but the original Indian names have been hard to obtain, the Spanish 
term for grain haring superseded them in meet easea. 

"* Spanish semiya is alM nsed, though bita-baa is the aboriginal term. 

*"■ ba-bana, tail'f orked, is the aboriginal name of the oat, but the 
Spanish simiya is more frequently heard at present. 

"There was no intoxicating drink known to the Indians of this region 
before their contact with Spanish and English speaking people, and there 
is therefore no aboriginal word indicating such a drink. Contrary to the 
mie with introduced commodities whiskey did not bring its Spanish or 
English name into these languages; but descriptive terms are used in the 
several dialects. To the word water various modifieia indicating bad, 
BtioDg tasting, and bitter are added. 

"^biirakal is the generic term signifying bear, and is usually given in 
speaking of a grissly for the reason t^t it is the sort of bear most commonly 
thought of. If it is desirable to distinguish among the species of bears 
the griszly is called bQrakal-pItaQ, bear-white, or sometimes bOrakal-zabalal. 

*" Another informant gave bor-ka as the term signifying bears of the 

" osln is used in the soathern part of this area. 

** Horses and almost all other introduced animals and articles retained 
their Spanish names, particularly in the southern part of the territory 
noder consideration. One informant says that when horsea were first 
ridden by the Spaniards into the valley along Bnssian river they were 
called by the Indians speaking the Central Pomo dialect, ka^il-teimad- 
kale, or elk ride for; that is, elk which could be ridden. It is likely that 
the same naming at first sight was done elsewhere and with other animals 
and objects, but the names have been forgotten. The same people called 
the first cattle they saw masa'n-pce or white man's deer. 

**■ kiwEna is also used. 

*^ Another informant gave alyfin. 

"^ Another informant gave tcsoi. 

" tsHak is nsed in th,e southern part of this area. 

"kat^t is used in the southern part of this area. 

s from that referred to by the terms of 

**^ po and piJI are also nsed in the Northern, Central, Eastern, Southwest- 
ern and perhaps Southern dialects in referring to reddish substances, though 
there is some doubt as to whether they include the abstract idea itself. In 
the Southeastern and Northeastern dialects these become t& and f SI in accord- 
ance with the usual phonetic laws of these dialects. 

" kiita is used in the southern part of this area. 

"* This term really signifies any sort of a mark or figure, as the design 
on a basket, etc. 

" mice and its different forms indicate a scent of any sort, while Uic-mice 
and nis-miee, which occur in the Northern and Eastern dialects, indicate any 
sort of a bad odor. 
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** The DDmenUs naed in the Honthem part of tbia dialectic arsa are in 
most caeea the same aa those nsed in the northern. The following varia- 
tiona however are foond: 

1. tcatea. 

2. akd or ako 

4. mitea or mita 

7. latka or latkii 

8. k5mt«a, k5iiit-a 
10. tcs-eOtO, tea-eo'to 

12. ninan-ko 
IS. wbuui-ribo 

14. wlnanit« 

15. wIna-tQco 
le. wina-lante* 

17. wlna-btko 

18. wina-kfimtea 

19. wina-t«»tc8 
30. mlnbo-cQto 
40. mlta-cQto 
00. lantca-hai 

80. kAmt«a-bai, kSmt^a-cflto 

200. ako-bai, ako-wl 

"Porno nnmerala from eleven up vary in their eompodtion. In the 
Northern, Central, Baetern, and Sontheastem dialects eleTen ii ten pine 
one, while in the Sonthem and BonthwoBtera dialects the element ten in 
the numeral eleren is omitted and the numbers from eleven np are simply 
pins one, plna two, etc. 

"•■erpatSfa is more frequently osed than aebaita. The former, how- 
ever, very eloeely resembles the Southerly Wfntun Beven and is, like sev- 
eral other Sontfaeastem Poroo numerals, very probably borrowed directly 
from that langnage. sebaita is given preference in the vocabulary because 
it seems probable that it is nearer the original form of this numeral In this 
dialect. 

"* As in the ease of seven, the term which is believed to be a survival 
of the original one is here given. The Wintnn panamflsta is however more 
frequently used, 

"* It is worthy of note that while In most other respects the South- 
eastern Pomo seem to have retained thxii language quite nneormpted, 
tbey have incorporated many of the Wintun numerals, in some cases al- 
most without change. So far has this Incorporation progressed that the 
aboriginal Pomo numerals have nearly disappeared. In a few cases the 
aboriginal term and tbe Wintnn appear combined, as is probable in tbe 
case of eighty, danwi-tal-pacem, in which danwi, equivalent to danwidi, 
is purely Southeastern Pomo and -tal-pacem is probably Wintun. However, 
in most of the numerals the Wintnn term has supplanted the Pomo, or if 
the Pomo still persists it is but rarely need. In eases where the latter 
condition prevails the Pomo has been retained in the vocabulary, the 
borrowed Wintun equivalent being noted in a footnote. It is not unlikely 
that Powers was influenced to a considerable degree by the similarity 
between the numerals of these two languages when he classed the South- 
eastern Pomo, whom be calls the " Makh-et-chel, " with the Wintun. 

**' caba-tal-paeem is also nsed. 

**■ The form given in the vocabulary is probably a combination of 
Pomo and Wintnn, danwi bdug equivalent to the Pomo danwidi, right, 
and -tal-paeem bring probably of Wintnn origin. In addition to this term 
panamiista-t&l-pacem is also need. 

** The usnal rigniflcation of kali is skj. 
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Burroand the Northeastern Porno on three eides. 

*' seLawika also was obtained as a tenu rignifyiug nine. This, how- 
ever, very closely resembles the Northerly Wintnn eight and may have 
been confused by the informant with that term. This is the more proba- 
ble for the reason that the Northeastern Pomo now live in close affiliation 
with the Northerly Wintun, who greatly outnumber them and whose 
language they spe^ in addition to their own. 

*** Twenty-one to twenty-eight inoltiuve are formed regularly, that is, 
to the stem twenty is added in each dialect plus-one, plus-two, and so on. 

*" cento and sentu are corruptions of the Bpanieh term for hundred 
which was introduced among these people with the first occupation of this 
region by the early Mexican settlers. These corrupted Spanish terms 
seem to have, in the dialects in which they appear, completely supplanted 
the original Indian terms. 

"■ llbS-Dila was pven by another informant. 

"■ Informants sometimes add a directive ending, 1, in giving these 
cardinal points, thas making them really eastward, westward, etc. 

" kaf 5tki was given by one informant. 

■» yaijl is also used. 

^dididimla was given by another informant. 

** dohOi is used in the southern part of this area. 

"■ kfiySyl is also used. 

"* waliko is also naed. 

"■ talik is also used. 

*' gotea is also used. 

"* Buya is also used. 

■* wiwaia is also used, 

"■kitcdta is also used. 

*" waiwaiya is also used. 

*< hQtlii is also used. 

**' sit^ak is also used. 

<* totfik is also used. 

**' kir is also used. 

"™ sakturQ is also used. 

" (Qmi is used to denote heavy fog, and kOs light fog. 

*" k5iyd-llwa is also used. 

■po is also found in the Pomo dialects, where it has the forms po, pS, 
pdl, and fol, signifying magnesite beads. 

"• wilak is also used. 

** sawata is also used. 

"° tcapiil is also used. 

^' balalik is sometimes also used. 

"* kitcitn is also used. 

"' IGlfillama is also used. 

'^ pQyQka is also used. 

■pi is the demonstrative, that. 

** The dual is pepe. 

"The dual is nepelnS. 

" The dual is ba)a. 
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**wetiB and la'ikas are also used. 

"*' eteta-8ent& is also used, eeota is evidently derived from the Spanish 
and etfita-Benta is literally one-hundred. 

"■yukti ia also used. 

""LupakG is also need. 

***snltusa is also used. 

"In the eouTse of the present investigation 0DI7 very limited vocabu- 
laries of the Yuki proper and the Coast Yuki dialects were obtained, and 
the author is indebted to Professor A. L. Kroeber for the greater part of 
tbe accompanjing vocabnlaries of these two dialects, as also for a number 
of Wappo and Huebnom terms. The terms in tbe Wappo and Hucbnom 
vocabnlaries which were eontribnted by Professor Kroeber are indicated b; 
a dagger. All the terms in tbe Yuki proper and the Coast Yuki vocabnlariea 
were eontributed bj Professor Kroebw except those marked with an asterisk, 
which were t&ken by the author. 

"■kak&ti is also used. 

"* hQwalQ is also used. 

"' ufi-ke was given by another informant. 

■mU and mlil in Yuki proper and Coast TuU respectively denote calf of 
the leg, ftnd tat and t'et in Yuki proper and Coast Yuki respectively denote 
tbe tlugh. 

"* metllekie is also used. 

"iwil-han denotes poison bonse; bnt On-a-han, dirt house, was also ob- 
tsdned as the word for sweat-house. 

*** hitmol is also used. 

"In the Wappo and Coast Yuki dialects the name for pipe signifies 
tobacco stone, bnt in EuehDom and Yuki proper tobacco stick is used. 

"t'Ok is the term denoting coiled basketry. 

" A large and a smatl body of water are distinguished by the terms 
Isle, a small open plae«, and ful, a large open place, need in winnection 
with me, meaning wat«r, the two terms being me-lele and me-hQ-tul. 

"These two terms signify large valley or open place and small valley 
or open place raspectively. 

"The application of this term to a valley is, or at least was originally, 
probably to a flat marshy piece of land- kat signifies flat and on-kat 
signifles land flat, but k'at signifies wet and on-k'at signifies mud, and it 
Is not nnlikely that the two ideas were more or less connected in the 
minds of the Indians, iikom signifies swamp or probably more exactly a 
flat valley which might beeome marshy; it may also be used to designate 

"Chesnut in "Plants used by the Indians of Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia," Cont. from U. B. Nat. Herbarium, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 307, gives 
"pol.eumH>l" as the Yuki name far Bigger pine. 

"* aiO-hol is also used. 

" tdtsa is used by tbe Wappo with the signifleation of bear and also 
bird. Tbe same term with slight variations is found in the Pomo dialects 
with tbe signifleation of bird. 

"*bolt'omt is also used. 

"* pStmut is also used. 

" The Wappo dialect has pice mesming antler. The same term with 
phonetic variations is that used by the Pomo with the signification of 
deer. 
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"Tbia word signifiM "sit Are lie who." 

" a*S'ite and e 'a-itc in the Yuki proper and Coast Yuki dialects reapee- 
tivelf are compoaed of the root aignifjdDg blood and the diniinntive itc 
which here aeema to signify like. 

**k'in ia used with the aeveral aigniScationa of atiak, aorry, pitj, cry, 
and weep. 

8 ghost and not a dead body. This name is also 

*" kl means that or he, and ka meana atrietlj this. 
"The demonstratiTe. 
"Qa, incluaive, and mi, exelnaive. 
** usat, inelnrive, and mlat, exclusive. 
"Tha dnal. 

** This term signifies literallj' water large at. 
" mipatopkite and mipatalewa are also given. 
" mipatopkite is also need. ' 
" bnt«ampa*wipan is nine. 
"This ia also ten. 

" Tbia is alao eleven, molmi-hnipoi was also given for nineteen. 
"• pawS'senta is also used. 

"^Literally two-hundred, the term elent5 being derived from the Span- 
iafa word aignifTiug hundred. 

" Dance and aing are the aame word. 
•» hakiM is also used. 
"* watis is also used. 
"See note SO. 
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POMO. 

LEXICAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

Id considering the lexical relationships of the Porno dialects 
one to another, only those words have been selected for compar- 
ison which have been obtained in all of the seven dialects.** In 
the accompanying vocabularies the number of such words, all of 
which it will be seen are words of common occurrence and most 
likely to show fundamental relationships among the dialects, is 
one hondred and eighty. Of this number fifty, or 27.8 per cent,, 
have identical roots in the several dialects in each case, and two, 
TABLE I.»s 
Showing Dumber ajid p«reentaga ot roota in each dikleet 
eommon to each other dialect; also Ay«rag6 p«rceatage of 
n roots in each dialect. 



N. 180 148 lie 111 110 83 80 

C. 82.3 160 lis 121 118 84 8S 

E. M.3 04.0 180 03 88 81 76 

8. «1.7 S7.a S1.7 180 122 83 78 

8W. ai.l 6S.« 4S.0 67.8 180 76 7S 

8E. 46.0 46.7 45.0 4S.B 42.2 180 flS 

NE. 47.S 4e.S 42.2 43.8 41.7 36.1 180 

Ar. per. 60.» 61.0 53.0 66.37 54.5 43.58 42.n 

** On aceount of the great irregularity of root forma in nnmeTalB and 
the doubtfuIoMS of some of the terms of relationship obtained, it has been 
deemed advisable to omit these from all considerations of both lexical and 
phonetic relationsbip, not only in dealing with the Pomo but with the 
dialects of the other three stocks as well. Likewise all terms which are 
of Spanish origin have been omitted from these considerations. 

" For the sake of broTity in tabulating, the initial instead of the foil 
name of each dialect is given. However, since the dialects have been 
given descriptive geographical names no confusion can arise from the use 
of the initial in tUs manner. 
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or 1.1 per cent, have entirely different roots in each dialect, 
tbos leaving one hundred and twenty-eight, or 71.1 per cent., with 
root forma varying more or Xeea from dialect to dialect, but each 
having the same root in at least two dialects. From this it will 
be seen that about one-fourth of this list of Porno words most 
commonly in use have identical roots in all dialects, while nearly 
all of the remaining three-fourths have the same roots in two or 
more dialects, but not the same in all dialects, the proportion of 
words with roots dissimilar in all dialects being so small as to be 
practically negligible. As the words of this list are among those 
most commonly used, it is presumable that they are the words the 
roots of which would be most similar in all the dialects, so that 
it is probable that a more extended list would show an increase 
over this very small percentage of words with dissimilar roots 
in all dialects ; but it is doubtful if even with any lai^r list of 
reasonably common terms the proportion of these entirely dis- 
similar words would ever be very considerable. 

Considering now the relationships of the various Pomo dia- 
lects to one another, it is apparent from table I, which shows 
both the actual number and the percentage of roots in each dia- 
lect held in common with each of the other dialects respectively, 
as well as the average percentage of such common roots in each 
dialect, that so far as the percentages are concerned the various 
dialects are related to each other, each dialect being taken sepa- 
rately as a base, as follows : 

TABLE II. 
Showing deeeending order of lexical ninUaritj of Pomo dialects. 

jj C. E. 8. 8.W. N.B. S.B. 

82.3 66.8 61.7 61.1 47.8 46.0 

„ N. 8. 8.W. E. 8.E. N.E. 

82.3 67.2 66.6 64.0 46.7 46.S 

_ N. C. 8. S.W. 8.E. N.E. 

66.2 64.0 61.7 46.9 46.0 42.2 

_ 8.W. C. N. E. S.E. N.E. 
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From this table, as well as from a consideration of the aver- 
ages of the percentages of common roota as shown in Table I, it 
is apparent that the Central and Northern dialects are the most 
typical of the Porno language as a whole, these dialects possessing 
the greatest average percentages, 61.9 and 60.9 respectively, of 
roots held in common with other dialects, each of the dialects 
being taken as a basis of classification for every other dialect. 

Further, again considering the relationships shown by the 
average percentages, the dialects come in the following order: 
the Central, with 61.9 per cent; the Northern, with 60.9 per 
cent i the Southern, with 56.37 per cent. ; the Southwestern, with 
545 per cent. ; the Eastern, with 53.0 per cent. ; Uie Southeastern, 
with 43.56 per cent. ; and the Northeastern, with 42.77 per cent. ; 
which relationship may be expressed graphically as in the fol- 
lowing diagram. 
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IKagrain ahowiDg the kversKe percBntage of roota held in 
eominon b7 anj one Porno duileet with all the Tenuuniiig 

From these relations of average percentages it appears that 
the seven Porno dialects fall into three groups : the Central and 
the Northern, with 61.9 and 60.9 per cents, respectively; the 
Southern, the Southwestern, and the Eastern, with 56.37, 54.5, 
and 53.0 per cents, respectively ; and the Southeastern and the 
Northeastern, with 43.58 and 42.77 per cents, respectively. Each 
of these groups is separated to a considerable degree from the 
one nearest, while the constituents of each group are only com- 
paratively little different one from the other. This similarity is, 
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however, only one of average percentages of roots common to 
dialects, and by no means implies any close fflmilarity between 
any two dialects in each group. In fact the last group men- 
tioned, that consisting of the Southeastern and Northeastern 
dialects, contains the two dialects which, while they are both most 
dissimilar to all other dialects collectively, are at the same time 
more dissimilar to each other than any other one of the dialects 
ia to either of them. They possess only 36.1 per cent, of roots in 
common, while the smallest percentage of roots possessed in 
common by either of these with any of the other dialects is 41.7 
per cent., or 5.6 per cent, more. 

If arranged according to absolute lexical aflBnity one with 
another there would be five groups, as follows : The Central and 
the Northern ; the Eastern ; the Southern and the Southwestern : 
the Southeastern ; and the Northeastern ; the last two being the 
most unrelated to each other of any two. 

Now combining these two relationships and thus considering 
the relationship shown by the average percentages of root forms 
held in common by the dialects, and considering also the relation- 
ships shown by the absolute lexical affinities, these dialects are 
related one to another about as follows : The Central and North- 
em with 61,9 and 60.9 average per cents, respectively are the 
most clearly related to all the other dialects and may thus be 
taken to represent the typical existing form of the Porno language 
as a whole. At the same time the relationship existing between 
these two dialects is closer than that existing between any other 
two of the dialects, they having 82,3 per cent, of roots in common. 
The Southern, Southwestern, and Eastern dialects, with 56.37, 
54.5, and 53.0 average per cents, respectively are, so far as their 
average percentage relationships to the remaining dialects are 
concerned, closely related, but in respect to an actual connection 
one with the other the Southern and Southwestern are much more 
closely related to each other than either is to the Eastern. The 
Southern and Southwestern have 67.8 per cent, of roots in com- 
mon, while with the Eastern they have only 51.7 and 48.9 per 
cents, respectively of roots in common. Thus the grouping of 
these three dialects together by virtue of the closeness of their 
average percentages is a negative rather than a positive relation- 
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sbip, in that it shows them all to be about mutually unrelated to 
the remaining dialects, but does not in the least imply that they 
are mutually related one to the other. The last of the three 
groups made according to the average percentages contains the 
Southeastern and Northeastern dialects with 43.58 and 42.77 
average per cents, respectively. Here again the grouping is a 
negative one and showB these two dialects about mutually unre- 
lated to the remaining dialects, but even more than in the former 
case this grouping must not be understood to imply any mutual 
relationship of these two dialects, for they have only 36.1 per 
cent, of roots in common, which is a smaller per cent, than either 
of these dialects has with any of the other five. The least affinity 
shown between one of these dialects and another of the remaining 
five is between the Northeastern and the Southwestern, where the 
number of roots held in common by the two is 41.7 per cent., thus 
making these two dialects more nearly related by 5.6 per cent, 
than the Southeastern and the Northeastern. 

It is impossible without the use of three dimensions to show 
graphically the relationships of the seven Pomo dialects to one 
another with any exactness. The following diagram, however, 
roughly shows these relationships. By virtue of their close rela- 
tionship one to the other the Central and Northern dialects are 
placed close together. By virtue of their possessing nearly equal 
average percentages of roots in common with the remaining dia- 
lects they are considered to form a group, which may be taken 
to most nearly represent the type of the Pomo language as a 
whole, and for this reason are given a centralized position in the 
diagram. The fact that they are so nearly related in the matter 
of possessing actual root forms in common is indicated by en- 
closing the two in the same area. It was noted above that the 
Eastern, Southern, and Southwestern dialects were about mu- 
tually unrelated to the remaining dialects, as is shown by their 
respective average per cents., but at the same time it was noted 
that so far as the actual number of roots held in common between 
the Eastern and the Southern or the Southwestern was concerned 
the Eastern was quite unrelated to the Southern and South- 
western, and also that the Southern and Southwestern were quite 
closely related one to the other. The fact that these three dialects 
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are about equally unrelated to the others is indicated by their 
arraDgement along a short azia with the typical group, the 
Central and Northern dialects, as an approximate center. The 
fact that the Southern and Southwestern dialects are quite closely 
related is shown by their being placed in the same enclosed area, 
but the fact that they are not so nearly related to each other as 
Central and Northern are is shown by their being placed farther 
apart within their area than Central and Northern are within 
theirs. The fact that the actual root relationship between the 
Eastern dialect and the typical group is closer than that between 
the Sonthem-Southwestem group and the typical group is indi- 
cated by its being placed nearer the typical group area. In a 
like manner the relationships of the Southeastern and North- 
eastern dialects to each other and to the remaining dialects are 
expressed as nearly as possible in the diagram by placing these 
two at opposite ends of the long axis to show that they are about 
mutually unrelated to the remaining dialects, and by placing 
them at greater distances from the central typical group area 
than the Eastern or the Southern and Southwestern are placed, 
to show that they are more remotely connected with the presum- 
able original stem of the language than are any of these. The 
use of two axes is made necessary by the fact that the South- 
eastern and Northeastern dialects are not only more remotely 
connected with the central typical group than are the Elastem 
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Diagram shoning the approzmiate relationship of Pdhid dialecta. 
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or Southern and Southwestern, but that they are also very re- 
motely coDoected with these. Thus in placing them on this 
second axis their distances from the Southern-Southwestern 
group and from the Eastern area indicate this comparatively 
remote coonectioD with these dialects. Further, by placii^ them 
at opposite ends of the axis the fact that they are very remotely 
connected with each other is shown. 

PHONETIC RELATIONSHIPS. 
The following sounds are found in the Pomo dialects : 
Vowels : 

a, ai, 2, e, i, i, 9, o, Q, u, 0. 
Consonants: 
kg tdtd id pb 

fin m 

z e' 8 z f hw w 



y, h, tc, ts, dj. 

Phonetic Variations. 

The following phonetic variations** are found among the 
several Pomo dialects. 

h in other dialects changes very regularly to z in Eastern and 
Southeastern. 

k in other dialects usually changes to x in Eastern. The 
same change is found frequently in Sontheastem and occasion- 
ally in Northern. Both k and z in other dialects frequently 
change to g' in Eastern. 

t in other dialects occasionally changes to r or r in Eastern. 

te in other dialects changes to k quite frequently in Eastern 

" Owing to the very limited amount of 'material from which to work, 
it is impoanble at preaent to determine whether all the phonetic cbaugeB 
hers noted are governed ^3y any fixed BeqnenceB of souods. However, from 
a few caaea noted there is evidence that the preceding and Bucceeding 
sonndB do govern &t leaBt Bome of these changes. 
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and a little less frequently to g" , g or x, tc in other dialects fre- 
quently changes to dj in Southern and Southwestern and in 
Northeastern it frequently becomes t or t. 

c in other dialects changes very frequently to x in South- 
eastern, and c in Northern and Central occasionally changes to k 
in Eastern, c in other dialects changes upon rare occasions to s 
in Northeastern. 

ts, which is apparently entirely lacking in Northeastern where 
tc regularly replaces it, is fairly constant in the remaining dia- 
lects. 

dj in Northern, Southern, and Sontbweatem occasionally 
changes to g in Eastern. 

1 is fairly constant in all dialects, but 1 final is occasionally 
replaced by n or m in Southern. 

b in other dialects changes in a few cases to p in Central. 

In the few cases in which f occurs in the Southeastern and 
the Northeastern dialects p is the corresponding sound found in 
other dialects. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the -various Pomo 
dialects are characterized by certain phonetic features as follows : 

Northern Dialect. 

The following phonetic changes from the other Pomo dialects 
are found in the Northern. 

k in other dialects changes occasionally to x in Northern, the 
same change being much more frequent in Eastern and South- 



k in the Eastern dialect occasionally changes to c in the 
Northern. 

Central Dialect. 

There are but few phonetic changes which are peculiar to the 
Central dialect, as follows : 

b in other dialects changes to p in Central in a few cases, and 
f, which occurs only in Southeastern and Northeastern, always 
changes to p in this dialect. 

k in the Eastern dialect occasionally changes to c in the 
Central. 

The suppression of open vowels is frequent in this dialect. 
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Eastern Di<Uect. 

There are a number of phonetic changes peculiar to the 
Eastern dialect, as follows : 

The most frequently occurring phonetic change noticed is 
that of k in other dialects to x in Eastern. The same change 
occurs less frequently in Southeastern and still less frequently in 
Northern. 

In a very few cases k preceded by a and followed by o changes 
to g* in the Eastern dialect. 

dj in the Northern, Southern, and Southwestern dialects occa- 
sionally changes to x in the Eastern. 

c in the Northern and Central dialects occasionally changes to 
k in the Eastern. 

h in other dialects changes to x in Eastern and Southeastern 
in a few cases. 

There are a few cases where t in other dialects appears to 
change to r or r in Eastern. 

Initial t in other dialects changes to z, g* or h in a few in- 
stances, while medial t in others changes in a few cases to g* or 
k, all changes being apparently unaffected by the accompanying 



In a few cases 1 is added t« monosyllabic words, but with no 
apparent regularity as to the accompanying sound. 

tc in other dialects occasionally changes to k and more rarely 
to X, g' or g in Eastern. 

In a very few cases dj or tc in other dialects changes to g in 
Eastern. 

Southeastern Dialect. 

The phonetic changes which characterize this dialect are in 
some cases striking. 

h in other dialects changes to x in the Southeastern and 
Eastern dialects in a few cases. 

c in other dialects changes quite regularly to z in South- 



k in other dialects occasionally changes to x in Southeastern. 
The same change occurs less frequently in Northern and more 
frequently in Eastern. 
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t final occurs frequently in Southeastern, usually preceded 
by i, sometimes by a or S, and rarely by e or Q. The remaining 
dialects have no corresponding sound in these words. 

In a very few instances tc in other dialects changes to ts in 
Southeastern. 

f, which is, as has been stated, one of the most uncommon 
sounds in native American languages, is found in this dialect 
and also in the Northeastern, the corresponding sound in the 
remaining Pomo dialects being p. The change of b in other dia- 
lecta to f in Southeastern apparently does not occur. From the 
accompanying list of words containing f it will be seen that this 
sound is usually followed by a or o, and occasionally by o, il, 
and I. 

SOUTHEASTEBN ANO NORTHEABTSBN DIALECT WORDS IN WHICH V 
0CCUB8. 

Sort^eiutem 



EitgUth 




nun 


mafo 


old man 


mutui-fa 


old woman 


katafa 


infant 


liwi-fa 


human bcdng 


Bmti-mfo 


white man 


xO, or x2-mfo 


daughter 


wim-fat 


linger 




excrement 


fa 


iDteatiueB 


fa, or k5kmai-fa 


deer snore 


btie-fflyim 




fCl, or f dl-hflya 


badiet 




blackbird 


kaafa] 


frog 


faxats 


dance 


xe-mfom 


Aake 


kafdtki 


poison 


kiifll or kifn 


■piing 


x&kfa 


muhoak 


taafa-bQdu 




fool 


burden basket 


falibikal, or f alubakal 


a camp rite on the 




ahore of East lake 


kaalkfai 



fo, signifying people, is frequently used as a part of the name 
of a people, aa, Ha'm-fo, the people living in Coyote valley at the 
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head of Patah creek, a'nam-fo, the people liviDg in Upper lake 
valley. 

Southern Diaiect. 

The following phonetic changes are found in the Southern 
dialect: 

I in other dialects occaHionall; changes to n or m in Southern, 
in particular final I of others usually changes to n. 

b in other dialects changes to p in Southern in a very few 
cases. 

tc frequently changes to dj in Southern as also in South- 
western. 

Roots in other dialects, the vowela of which are a, frequently 
add a, usually before the root, in the Southern dialect, and there 
are a few cases of such affixing where the root vowel is not a. 

i and e are occasionally added to roots whose vowels are the 
same as the added vowel. 

T and h! are also frequently added but before stem vowels 
other than I, usually a, and sometimes Q or 9. 

Other rare cases of such additions of sounds occur, as o, fa5 
and ho. ha does not appear to be so used. 



Southwestern Dialect. 

The phonetic characteristics of the Southwestern dialect are 
the following: 

tc in other dialects frequently changes to dj in Southwestern, 
as also in Southern. 

a is frequently added to roots in the Southwestern dialect 
and the same general statements concerning its use in the South- 
em dialect are true here also. 

i is frequently, and hi is occasionally added, invariably to 
stems whose vowel is not i. The stem vowel is usually a, but 
sometimes Q or o. 

A very few instances are found in which he and hil are added 
before roots. 

e is apparently never added in this manner. 
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Northeastern Dialect. 
A few characteristic phonetic changes are found in the North- 
eastern dialect. 

te in other dialects frequently changes to t or ( in North- 



ts appears to be entirely lacking in the Northeastern dialect, 
being very regularly replaced by tc. 

c in other dialects changes upon rare occasions to s in North- 
eastern. 

f, which occurs in only a very few words in this dialect, ap- 
pears to have only p as an equivalent in the remaining dialects 
except in the Southeastern where f is also found. However, 
owing to the incompleteness of the present vocabularies it can 
not be definitely stated that the change of b in other dialects to f 
in Northeastern does not occur. 

As before mentioned, the conclusions here stated as to lexical 
and phonetic similarity and diversity of the various Porno dia- 
lects are based on the larger general vocabularies, but in order 
to have in concise form a limited number of terms for purposes 
of comparison a shorter list of typical words found m<»t com- 
monly in use among the Pomo is here given. While in general 
an inspection of these short vocabularies will show the same facts 
as to the existing similarities and diversities among the dialects 
there may be some cases where such an inspection would not yield 
precisely the same results. However, in this connection it must 
be remembered that to obtain the resnlts above stated much larger 
lists of words were used, and it is to this fact that the apparent 
discrepancies in results are due. 
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MOQUELUMNAN. 

LEXICAL BEUITIONSHIFS. 
In the three MoquelumnaD dialects here under consideration 
two, the Southern and the Western, are oomparatively closely 
related, the diflFerencea between them being only slight as com- 
pared with those existing between either of them and the North- 
em. The Northern is, as might be expected from its isolated 
situation, quite different from both of these, and forms a very 
marked dialect. With the present limited amount of material 
at hand it is impossible to give accurately the percentage rela- 
tionships of these dialects one to another. 

PHONETIC RELATIONSHIPS. 

Sounds. 
The following sounds are found in the Moquelumnan dialects : 
Vowels; 

a, ai, 6, e, I, i, 9, o, n, u, Q. 
Consonants : 
kg tdt p b 

fi n m 

X g' c 8 w 



L 

y, h, tc, ta, dj. 

Phonetic Variations. 

Certain phonetic changes are found to occur in passing from 
one Moquelumnan dialect to another, as follows : 

tc in the Western and Southern dialects regularly changes to 
ts in the Northern. 

s in the other two dialects occasionally changes to c in the 
Northern. 

3 or n in the Western and Northern dialects does in rare in* 
stances change to s in the Southern. 
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8 is, 80 far as has been found, entirely lacking in the Northern 
dialect, bat fairly conunon in the Western and Southern. 

7 in the other dialecta occasionally changes to 1 in the North- 
em, and there is one case each of an apparent change of m to 1 
and t to 1 in the Northern. 

8 is frequently added, by some informants at least, to stems, 
Dsually after the stem, in the Southern dialect, and there is one 
case of c used in this manner. Neither of these relations appears 
in the Northern or the Western dialect. 

All other sounds appear to be constant in the three dialects. 

Thus it will be seen that the phonetic affinity between t^e 
Western and Southern dialects ia, like the lexical, very close, 
while the Northern is much more separated phonetically as well 
aa lexically from both of them. 



LEXICAL KQ^TIONSHIPS. 

Owing to the meagreness of the vocabulary of the Northerly 
dialect,'" an adequate idea cannot be gained of the exact lexical 
dissimilarity of the Northerly and the Southerly dialects, but 
the dissimilarity of these two is very considerable; probably 
greater than between any two contiguous dialects of the other 
three stocks here under consideration. Within the Southerly 
dialectic area there are also differences between the language of 
the extreme south, and that of the northern part of the area in 
the vicinity of Indian and Little Stony creeks. These differences 
will probably, upon more extended investigation, prove sufficient 
to warrant a subdivision of this large area into two or possibly 
more subdialectic areas. The material now at band is, however, 
inadequate to allow of a systematic study and classification of 
this territory into smaller areas. It is probable also that the 
language spoken in what has been here designated as the North- 

"ProfeMor A. L. Kroeber, in his recent pap«r "Tbe Dialectic Divi- 
sions of tbe Moquelumnnn Familj in Belation to tbe Internal Differentiation 
of the other LinguiBtie Families of California," Amer. Antbr. n. a., VIII, 
65S, 1906, difltingnisbes three primaiy divisions of the entire Wintun lin- 
gnistic familj, a uorthem, a central, and a southern, his central dialect 
being the same as the one here referred to sa the northerly dialect within 
the territory under consideration in this paper. 
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erly dialectic area will upon further iuvestigatioii be found to 
have sufficient internal differences io warrant its separation into 
aubdialects. The same is true of the language spoken in the ex- 
treme northern part of the Wintun territory, which apparently 
forms a dialect quite distinct from that which has been here 
designated as the Northerly dialect. 

PHONETIC RELATIONSHIPS. 

-Sounds. 
The following sounds are found in the Wintun dialects: 
Vowels : 

a, ai, e, e, i, i, o, o, u, u, fi. 
Consonants : 
k t d t p b 



L 



Phonetic Variations. 

Owing also to the meagreness of the Northerly vocabulary, 
combined with the dlBsimilarity of the roots in the Northerly and 
Southerly dailecta, it is impossible to determine in full the pho- 
netic relationships existing between them. 

The most regular phonetic change found in the Wintun to- 
cabularies is that of c in the Southerly to s in the Northerly 
dialect. 

t or f in the Southerly sometimes changes to te in the North- 
erly dialect, but there is one case of the reverse change in which 
te in the Southerly changes to t in the Northerly. 

There is also an indication that tc in the Southerly changes 
to k in the Northerly dialect, though only two such cases are 
found in the accompanying vocabularies. 
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TUKI. 

LEXICAL RELATIONSHIP. 

Owing to the limited and in part uncorroborated vocabularies 
at hand of the tour Ynki dialects,*"" particularly the Coast Tuki, 
anything like an exact statement of the lexical relationships of 
these is impossible. It is evident that the four dialects fall into 
two groups. The Tuki proper, the Huchnom, and the Coast Tuki 
form one group, all having a large majority of their roots in 
common and being quite different from the remaining dialect, 
the Wappo, which has a very considerable percentage of roots 
which are different from those of the other dialects named. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the first group is subdivided 
territorially, the Coast TuM being separated from the others by 
a narrow strip of Athapascan territory about Laytonville and 
Cahto, the three dialects are lexically related to one another in 
about an equal degree. 

The main Wappo territory, however, was separated from the 
other Tuki territory lying nearest to it by about forty miles of 
mountainous country, thickly settled by people speaking other 
languages and hostile to the Tuki proper, thus making communi- 
cation between the main Wappo and the main Yutd areas prac- 
tically impossible. Further, this comparatively small area was 
surrounded on all sides by the territories of other linguistic 
families and the Wappo seem to have associated, to some extent 
at least, with most of their neighbors. Thus all circumstances 
tended to produce the dissimilarity Found between the Wappo and 
the other Tuki dialects. The small Wappo area on Clear lake 
was somewhat nearer geographically to the main Tuki area, bat 
there seems to have been no communication between them, and 
as the Clear Lake Wappo area appears to have been occupied 
only in more recent times, it having been settled chiefly by people 
from the Western Wappo subdialectic area, the differences be- 
tween the language spoken here and the dialects of the main Tuki 

"'Professor A. L. Kroeber in hie "Dialectic Divirioiis ot the Moque- 
Inmnaii Family, etc.," op. cit., p. 654, diHtinguisheH in addition to the four 
dialectic divinons of the Yuki certain minor divisions which have not yet been 
fnlly determined. 
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area are probably fully as great as those between the main Wappo 
and the main Yuki areas. 

Within the main Wappo area there are four subdialects rec- 
ognized by the Indians themselves, to say nothing of the language 
of the Clear Lake Wappo ; but, so far as the vocabularies taken 
from each of these shows, the differences are so slight that it has 
been found unnecessary to give each of them in full. Owing to 
the fact that nearly all of the Indians of the greater part of this 
section have disappeared, it has been very difficult to obtain 
adequate material from all of these subdialecta for comparison. 
From the southernmost area, the one in which Tountrille is sit- 
uated, only one very limited list of words eould be obtained. 
Prom the other four areas fairly complete Hats have been ob- 
tained. The differences between the subdialect of the Central 
area, the one in which Calistoga is situated, and the Western are 
practically negligible. The Northern, the area in which Middle- 
town is situated, and the Clear lake area show greater differences 
as will be seen in the following list of the words from the West- 
ern, Northern, and Clear Lake subdialectic areas in which any 
marked differences of roots occur. The slightness of the differ- 
ences among these subdialects is, however, evident from this list. 
We4tem Northern Clear Lake 



31 white man 


lai 


lai, keu-kaiel 


hucO 


41 neck 


hoaits 


hflwaia 




51 leg 


tta 


tu 


IQlil 


60 intestinei 


bame 


ha me 


bito 


71 bow 


luka 


lukma 




72 ftiTow 


metse 


tiwa 


metse 


78 Btring 


teti 


tapa 


leuma 


140 Indiikn potato 


awe 


awe 


man 


142 mash 


yeke 


yeke 


ciSmS 




palitc 


paJiya 


panak" 


177 turtle 


mitel 


mitd 


lutce 




tutca 


tatcma 


tutca 


198 small 


kQtIfa 


huMiiya 


kOHya 


199 good 


hnciiya 


tciwiki 


hucHya 


202 «WBBt 


tcumeki 


teumeki 


hiicinagaae 


204 dead person 


tc6d 


tcoel 


matcalalo 


225 down 


op 


op 


hop 


260 see 


naii- 


naii- 


peLa 


279 give 


tehwi 


tebesi 


meel 


aSO langh 


kata 


kata 


kattce 



" The Western and Nortbem Moquelunman dialects also haye panak. 
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PHONFnC BBLATI0N8HIP8. 

Sounds. 
The following sounds are found in the Tuki dialects: 
Vowelfl: 

a, ai, e, e, I, i, 6, o, fi, u, fl, a", ai", i", 6", Q". 
ConsoDants: 
kg t- t A t p b 



y, h, te, ta, dj. 

Phonetic Yarwtions. 

Owing to the narked lexical dlBsimilarity between the Wappo 
and the other dialects, and also to the fact that the Coast Tuki is 
not adequately represented in the accompanying vocabularies, 
only a few characteristic phonetic changes among the Tuki dia- 
lects are shown, and these are not found in very many casee and 
should be taken more as indicative of what may be expected to be 
shown when larger vocabularies of these dialects are available. 

Among the consonants there are but few changes which ap- 
pear at all prominently, but among the vowels there are some 
changes which are quite strongly indicated. This is contrary to 
the usual relation found in the other stocks where as a rule vowels 
are constant and consonants change. 

c and tc in the other dialects change to ts in Wappo in a very 
few cases. 

k in other dialects changes to tc or ts in W&ppo in several 
cases. 

Of the phonetic changes which appear among vowels the fol- 
lowing are the most conspicuous : 

a in Tuki proper frequently changes to § in the Coast Tuki 
dialect and the same change occurs somewhat less frequently be- 
tween Huchnom and Coast Tuki. 

e in Huchnom changes frequently to i in Tuki proper and 
occasionally to i in Coast Tuki. 
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There are several cases of fl in Ynki proper changing to 6 in 
Coast Yuki. 

ii in Huchnom changes frequently to a in Tuld proper and 
but little less frequently to S in Coast Tuki. The changes of Q 
in Huchnom to 6 in Yuki proper, and of Q in Huchnom to i in 
Coast Ynki, are occasionally shown. 



RELATIONSHIPS OF THE LINGUISTIC STOCKS. 

As has been before stated, the four linguistic stocks here 
under consideration are completely difCerent one from the other 
lexically, their separate classification depending entirely upon 
this complete difference. It is therefore impossible to make any 
eompariaon of lexical relationships among these stocks, the few 
words with common roots held by two or more of the stocks being 
due either to borrowing or to an onomatopoetic origin. 

In considering the matter of borrowed words it is obvious that 
onomatopoetic words must be omitted, and in the accompanying 
vocabularies there are therefore bat two hundred and four words 
which are admissible to comparison.** Very few of these iden- 
tical forms occur in more than one stock and but two, the words 
for medicine and dog, occur in all of the stocks, and these are not 
found in all of the dialects of each stock. 

With the Pomo, the Moquelumnan seems to possess the great- 
est number of roots in common, there being in the Westeni 
Moquelumnan dialect seven words with roots in common with 
the Southwestern Pomo dialect, and six words with roots in com- 
mon with both the Southern and the Northern Pomo. The South- 
ern and the Northern Moquelumnan have fewer roots in common 
with these respective Pomo dialects, as is to be expected from 
their get^raphical position, Southern Moquelumnan, however, 
possessing practically twice as many as Northern. In view of 
the friendly relations existing between the Southeastern Pomo 
and the Northern Moqnelumnan, and of their mingling at the 
southern ahore of Lower lake, the southernmost arm of Clear 



" NnmeralB, pronouns, onomatopoetic acimal names, atl tbe terms of le- 
lationship except those most commonl^r used, and words introduced from the 
Spanish have been omitted from conaideration. 
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lake, it is noteworthy that there ia in the accompanying list no 
clear case of borrowing between tbese two. 

On the other hand, the Northern Moquelumnan and the 
Southerly Wintan possess the largest number, twelve, of roots 
in common of any two of the dialects of the different stocks onder 
consideration, which is also striking, as the two peoples were 
separated from each other by considerable distances and high 
mountain ranges.** The Western Moquelumnan also possess a 
comparatively large number, ten, of roots in common with the 

** When qnestioned eoncemiug the people of the Sontheil; Wintnn 
territory whieh lies to the northeaat, eut, and southeast of them, inform- 
snte of the Northern Moquelumnan dialectic area professed no knowledge 
of the eonntry or the people in those directions eieept those at the vil- 
lages on the upper course of Cache creek, that portion lying west of the 
main or what has been here designated as the inner range of the Coast 
Bange ntonntains. The villages in this upper Cache creek area were 
comparatively near the northern part of the Moquelumnaii territory and 
the HoqnelumDan had a passing knowledge of them, but were unable to 
name any more distant Wintun rUlagea, that is, any of the Wintnn vil- 
lages lying eaet of the mountains. They said that there were no people 
living in the direction of Sacramento valley for great distances and that 
the intervening region was such rough and mountainous country that they 
never traveled there and the people of that region never visited them In 
aboriginal times. They knew that people in those more remote parts 
spoke a language similar to that of the people along the upper courm of 
Cache creek, but knew apparently very little about the language of any 
of the Wintnn except that it was different from their own and from Pomo. 
Among the few remaining individuals of that portion of the Southerly 
Wintun region which lies wholly within the Sacramento valley proper, 
that is, exclusive of the upper Cache creek area, eorreaponding ignorance 
coneeming the people in the region of the Northern Moquelumnan area 
was found. This mutual lack of knowledge is due very largely to the 
topography of the country. The Wintun territory lies chiefly to the east 
of the main range of the Coast Bauge mountains, the only exception to 
this being along the upper eonrae of Cache creek, where a comparatively 
small area was held by people speaking the Southerly Wintun dialect. 
This main range of the Coast Range mountains is high and rugged as 
compared to the mountaina separating the Northern Uoquelumoan people 
from any of their other neighbors, and it appears that in former times the 
Northern Moquelumnan and the Wintan of the Sacramento valley had 
practically no communication whatever, since there would be no advan- 
tage to either so far as the obtaining of foods, etc., was eoncerned in 
such communication. In this same connection it should be noted that 
even with the Wintun who lived on the upper course of Cache creek, that 
portion lying west of the main range of the Coast Bangs, there was, not- 
withstanding the close linguistic affinity, very little communication with 
their Sacramento valley neighbors, except on the occasions of ceremonies 
when Indians from comparatively remote sections congregated for cele- 
brations. The mountains here seem to have imposed a barrier to any 
frequent and regular communication between the Sacramento valley and 
the Clear lake regions, the Sacramento valley peoples associating one 
with another in a direction parallel to the trend of this range of moun- 
tains, while the peoples to the west, in the Clear lake drainage, associated 
similarly together. 
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Southerly Wintun, which is a noteworthy circnmstance since 
these two dialects are separated from each other by dialects 
which possess fewer words in conunoQ with one or the other re- 
spectively. 

Loan words are almost entirely lacking in the Tuki dialects 
except in the Wappo, in common with which the Northern Pomo 
possesses five, the Eastern Pomo three, and the Southwestern and 
Southeastern Pomo four each; while the Western Moquelumnan 
and the Southern Wlntun possess four and three respectively. 

In the eases of horrowing above discussed there are but few 
in which the direction of the borrowing can he even provision- 
ally asserted by virtue of the occurrence of the root in question 
in all or most of the dialects of one stock and in but one or two 
dialects of the other stock. There appear to be three clear cases 
of horrowing by the Wappo ; one of a Pomo root, bird, one of a 
Moquelumnan root, father's brother, and one of a root, elam, com- 
mon to both Pomo and Moquelumnan. The Moquelumnan seem 
to have borrowed one root, trout, from the Pomo, while the re- 
verse is true of one root, infant. The Southerly Wintun have 
apparently borrowed four roots, lake, pepperwood, manzanita, 
and angelica, from the Moquelumnan, while the reverse is true 
of only one root, buzzard. However, as has been previously 
stated, the present vocabularies embrace in the main only a se- 
lected list of the most common words to be found in any language, 
and therefore words which would be most likely to remain con- 
stant throughout long periods of independent association of one 
people with another, and any considerable nomber of borrowed 
roots is naturally not to be expected under such conditions. How- 
ever, from the comparatively few cases present it would appear 
that the Pomo has given to and not borrowed from other stocks, 
and that Wappo has borrowed from all of the other three. In 
the cases of the other stocks it is impossible at present to say, 
except provisionally, in which direction the borrowing has been. 
Undoubtedly more extended vocabularies would show greater 
numbers of roots in common among these stocks, particularly 
roota of words pertaining to objects and conditions of a local 
nature, but in no ease is it probable that a su£Scient number of 
common roots will ever be found to show the least genetic rela- 
tionships between any two of the stocks. 
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Sounds. 

The four languageB here under consideration show no differ- 
ences in the vowels osed in each except in the ease of Tuki, which 
has, in addition to the vowels found in the others, certain nasal- 
ized vowels. All the linguistic stocks have e, i, o, u, both open 
and closed, and also a and 0, besides the vowel diphthong ai. 
To these Yuki, excepting the Wappo dialect, adds the following 
nasalized vowels: a", ai', i", 6", and fl". 

Among the consonants, however, a greater diversity is shown. 
In Porno the consonants are distributed throughout the greater 
number of the possible positions from post-paiatal to labial, the 
predominating sounds being in the poet-palatal and the alveolar 
regions, and both surd and sonant being present in most pod- 
tions. The same is true of Moqnelumnan, which however lacks 
certain of the sounds found in Pomo, namely, z, f , r and r, but has 
the unusual s. Wintun shows a striking lack of sounds made on 
the back part of the palate, k being the only post-palatal present. 
The predominating sounds are in the alveolar region; and here 
are found the unusual sounds s, l., I and L. Yuki shows a greater 
number of the post-palatal sounds than Wintun, but not so great 
a number as Pomo or Moquelumnan. Yuki also has a normal 
number of the sounds made about the alveolar region. 

In all of these languages, except Pomo, stopped sounds are 
much more common than open ones. In some the ratio is even as 
great as eight to three, but in Pomo the numbers of stopped and 
open sounds are more nearly equal. All of these linguistic fami- 
lies except Wintun, have the three nasal sonants ii, n and m. The 
first, which is lacking in Wintun, is due to the influence of k which 
always follows it. Wintun has four lateral consonants, 1, 1, l and 
L, Pomo and Moquelumnan possess three 1, l and L, while Tuki 
has also three, 1, I and l. Inverted consonants seem to be re- 
stricted to Pomo and Wintun. In each of these languages the 
numbers of sonants and surds are about equal, the differences be- 
tween these numbers never being greater than one or two. 
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POMO. 

The name Porno, as the desigDation of a linguiBtic family,"* 
we owe to Stephen Powers,"" The word occurs in the Northern 
dialect of this stock with the general meaning of village, and as 
a rule follows the names of the various villages to form the com- 
plete place name, as cane'-kai porno, sweat-house-valley village. 

■"Oibbi (Sehooleraft, III, 112) gives Pomo m the name of a people 
liTing on the west bnmcb of RnssUn river, but does not appl^ tbia or aaj 
other name to the Indiana of the region as a whole. 

'"In hia opening chapter on the Pomo, Powera Mya: "Uadei thia 
name are ineladed a great namber of tribes or little bands— eometimee 
one in a valley, aometimea more— dnstered in the region where the head- 
waters of the Eiel and Russian rivers interlace, along the latter and around 
the eetuariee of the eosst. Below Calpella they do not call themselves 
Pomo, but their languages include them in this large family." (Tribes 
of Cal., p. 146.) He includes niider the head of "true Pomo" ^so the 
people in the region about Cahto (ibid., p. 150) who have been shown by 
Professor P. E. Ooddard to be of Athapascan stock (see note 97). He 
also includes the people in the Clear lake region except those about the 
lower end of Clear lake, namely, those about Lower and Bast lakes. 
He says: "In the Clear Lake Basin the Indians may be divided into two 
main bodies, those on the west side and those on the east side. On the 
west they are related In language slightly to the Pomo; on the east, 
equally slightly to the Patwin. . . . Big Valley and Kobb Valley 
were the principal abode of the western lacustrine tribes; Hoechla Island 
and the narrow shore adjacent that of the eastern." It will be seen, 
therefore, that with the eiception of including the people of Cahto and 
the few Wappo on the southern shore of Clear lake, and exelndlDg the 
people living about East and Lower lakes. Powers' statements concerning 
the northern part of the territory occupied by the Pomo are approxi- 
mately correct. The map accompanying his volume does not, however, 
follow the boundaries described in bis text. Beginning on the coast at 
a point a short distance south of Ten-Mile river, the northern line of the 
Pomo area according to this map runs in a southeasterly direction in such 
a manner as to entirely omit any portion of the Eet river drainage from 
the Pomo area. Presumably in an endeavor to more nearly follow Powers' 
text, which not only includes certainly the people of Cahto valley among 
the Pomo, but also provisionally those living farther down the south fork 
of Eel river and along the coast about Usal creek, Powell in his map of 
the "Indian Linguistic families of America North of Mexico" shows two 
Pomo (Kulanapan) areas, a southern, substaatially the same as that on 
the map accompanying Powers' volume, and a northern, much smaller 
and embracing the territory along the south fork of Eel river and about 
Uaal creek, the two areas being separated by an unbroken Yuki territory 
stretching from the crest of the Coast range to the ocean. 

The work of Professor A. L. Rroeber shows that the Yuki held an area 
along the coast in this vicinity, but that it was not continuous with the 
main Yuki area in and about Bound valley; and fnri;ber, that Powell's 
Pomo (Kulanapan) area north of the Yuki is incorrect. Amer. Antbr., 
n. s., V, 729. However, as is outlined in the portion of thia paper dealing 
with the Northeastern liialect, the Pomo did occupy a second area, but lying 
east instead of north of the main one. 
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The word was also used as the oame of one particular village"*' 
in Potter valley at the source of the east fork of Russian river, 
and is perpetuated in Porno postofBce, situated only a short dis- 
tance from the site of the old Indian village. When used with 
the signification of village in general, the word is perhaps a little 
more frequently pronounced pS'ma than pS'mo, as: cane'-kai 
po'ma, Bweat-house-valley village (this is also called hy other in- 
formants cane'-kai p6'm6). However, neither pO'mo nor pS'ma 
can be asserted to he the only correct or standard pronunciation, 
for one is nearly as often used as the other. The first author to 
apply a name to any of Uie Indians forming part of this lin- 
guistic family was George Gibbs,"" from whose Kulanapo Major 
J. W. Powell, following his principles of nomenclature, made the 
stock name Eulanapan."** Kiila'napo, or more exactly kuLa'- 
Tiap5, was at the time of Gihbs' visit to the region the name 
given to one group of people living in Big valley on the south- 
em shore of the main body of Clear lake. Neither Pomo nor 
Kulanapan, nor in fact any other name, is known to the Indians 
as a general name for themselves as a linguistic stock, since, as 
has already been pointed out, they recognize almost no linguis- 
tic or political affinities beyond immediately neighboring vil- 
lages. Pomo is the term that has been most generally used hy 
the whites'"' and is now in common use in both scientific and 
popular literature, and it seems advisable to retain it. 

The territory of the Pomo is divided into two parts : a main 
area, situated between the ocean and the main Coast Range, and 
covering portions of Mendocino, Lake, and Sonoma counties ; and 
a smaller, detached area, lying wholly within the drainage of the 

"• Bee Pomo, p. 140. 

■- Schoolcraft, in, 421. 

■** iDdian LinguUtie FantilieB of America Nortb of Mexico, Tth Add. 
Rep., Bar. Atner. Ethn., ISSS-Se, p. ST. 

'*Id addition to Powers, wbo uses Pomo a« the name of the stock and 
also as part of the names of his varioas diviaioDS of it, as "Eula Eai 
Pomo, Ballo Eai Pomo," and so on, it has been used by Bancroft (Native 
Bacee, I, 362, 448, 449), Powell (Ind. lAtsg. Fam., p. 88), Eroeber (Univ. 
Cal. Pnbl., Am. Arch. Eth., U, 1S2 set).), Mason (Aborig. Amer. Basketrj, 
Rep. U. 8. Nat. Mus. for 1902, p. 326 seq., 1904), Hudson (Overland 
Month., ZXI, 661, XXX, 101), Purdy (Land of Stmsbiue, XT, 438), and 
others. In addition to its being the name commonly used in print it is 
also popnlarlj nsed is speaking of this particular people, their customs, 
besketr7, and so on. 
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Sacramento river, and covering small portions of Colusa and 
Glenn counties. 

BOUNDARIES.'" 
Beginning on the coast at a point a abort distance south of 
the southern end of Cleone beach, the boundarj' of the main 
Pomo area runs in an easterly direction, passes about three miles 
north of Sherwood station, and thence, crossing Outlet creek, 
runs to the top of the ridge separating the drainages o£ Outlet 
and Tomki creeks. North of this portion of the boundary tie 
the Coast Yuki, the Athapascan and a portion of the Tukian 
Hnchnom areas. The boundary then runs in a general south- 
easterly direction along the ridge between Outlet and Tomki 
creeks to the western side of Potter valley. Here it takes again 
an easterly course and crosses the head of the valley to the ridge 
on the eastern side, along which it runs for a few miles; thence, 
turning in a northeasterly direction, it passes on the north side 
of Big Horse mountain ; thence, turning in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, it runs along the ridge separating the drainage of the Rice 
fork of South Eel river from that of Middle creek ; thence along 
the high ridge east of Clear lake to Cache creek at a point about 
four miles from its source, the southern extremity of Lower lake, 
the southernmost arm of Clear lake. This portion of the boun- 
dary follows the general trend of the mountain ranges of the 
region, northwest and southeast, and separate the Pomo from 
TiJri and Wintun territory. Prom this point the line runs in a 
general west-southwesterly direction, following Cache creek, to 
the lake, and thence, for a distance of about eight miles, to a 
point on the summit of the range separating the drainage of 
Clear lake from that of Putah creek, near the headwaters of 
Cole creek. Here the line turns in a southerly direction and fol- 
lows the range to Cobb mountain, where it again turns in a 
southwesterly direction, runs through the foot-hills to Russian 
river vall^, and, crossing the river at a point about three miles 
up stream from the town of Oeyserville, runs to the ridge be- 
tween Dry creek and Russian river. Here it turns in a souUi- 

■"The boundariSB bere given are those ot the main Pomo area. For 
the boondariea of the isolated Northeaatem area see the section devotad 
to the geography of tUa dialect. 
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easterly direction, following this ridge, and recrosses the river at 
the great bend about five miles east of the town of Healdsburg; 
and thence, keeping the same direction, runs to a point between 
the headwaters of Santa Rosa and Sonoma creeks. East of 
this very irr^^ular line are the territories of the northern Mo- 
quelumnan and the Tukian "Wappo. From this point it runs in 
a general westerly direction along the water-shed which separates 
the drainage of Rnssian river from that of San Pablo bay, thus 
passing but a short distance north of the town of Cotati.'"^ The 
line then runs through the low range on the western side of 
Santa Rosa valley to the headwaters of Salmon creek, which it 
follows down to the coast at a point about three miles north of 
Bodega Head. This portion of the boundary is all that can be 
considered as the true southern boundary of the Pomo area. 
The SoQthem and Western Moquelumnan areas adjoin the Pomo 
on the south. The western boundary is the shore-line of the 
ocean. All the territory included within the boundaries just out- 
lined is Pomo, except the very small Clear Lake Wappo area 
which is entirely surrounded by Pomo territory. 

To the north of this Pomo area are the Coast Yuki, Atha- 
pascan, Huchnom, and Yuki proper areas; on the east are the 
Southerly Wintun, the Northern Moquelumnan, and the Tukian 
Wappo areas; on the south the Southern and Western Moque- 
lumnan areas ; and on the west is the ocean. 



DIVISIONS. 

The main Pomo area covers portions of the four natural 
divisions previously defined: the coast, the redwood belt, the 
vall^, and the take regions, each well marked off by the topog- 
raphy of the country. The particular portions of these four 
divisiouB occupied by the Pomo are as follows: 

The coast division is chiefly confined to a very narrow strip 
of habitable land iying immediately adjacent to the shore-line 

'" Tlie tnoimtaiiiB in thia part of the haj region are much lower than 
those t&rther north. The divide between the BuBBian river and San Pablo 
baj drainages is no more than a swell in the floor of a broad valle; and is 
almost imperceptible ag one paaees over it. 
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of the ocean. This strip consists of a gently sloping shelf ex- 
tending from the foothills to the shore-line, which, throughout 
almost its entire length, is fonned by rocky cliffs. A dense red- 
wood forest begins at the foothills and extends eastward; but 
the coastal shelf is only sparsely wooded, there being small groves 
of a species of pine, Pinus Muricata, where any timber appears. 
The food snpply is essentially the same as that previously men- 
tioned of the coast of the entire region. The open portions of 
this coast-shelf were formerly covered with native grassea and 
balboQS and seed plants, which furnished nomeroos vegetable 
foods; but the chief and most characteristic food of the people 
of this division was molluscs. Off the shore in many places are 
rocks which fnmlBhed molloses of several sorts, especially mus- 
sels, and abalones, Haltotis. At the mouths of the many streams 
which empty into the ocean are sandy beaches which afforded 
favorable fishing places. 

The valley division comprises: first, the entire drainage basin 
of Russian river, between eighty and ninety miles in length if 
measured in an air line, except a small area near Healdshurg 
and Geyserville on the lower course of the main stream and a 
still snaller area near Centerville at the source of the east fork, 
which were held respectively by the Wappo and the Hnchnom or 
Tatu, both of Tuki stock ; second, the upper drainage of Ontlet 
creek, an affluent of South Eel river; and third, small valleys on 
Rancheria, Anderson, and Indian creeks, tributaries of Navarro 
river, as also numerous small valleys throughout the adjacent 
mountains. Within this area were many sparsely wooded val- 
leys, both large and small, almost all of which were permanently 
inhabited. Here were to be found acorns, grass and other seeds, 
bulbs, and various other vegetable foods in abundance. The 
neighboring hills furnished game of all sorts, and at certain 
seasons there was an abundance of fish in the streams. 

The lake region comprises the entire drainage basin of Clear 
lake except the southernmoat extremity of Lower lake."" On 

'"According to current local terminology, foar well marked diviBions 
of Clear lake, separated one from another by straits, are known as Upper, 
Clear, E&et, and Lower lakes, and the name Clear lake is Bometimea used 
of oalj one of these diTiaions, the largest and central, and sometimes, as 
bj geographers, of the whole body. The Indians usually speak of the 
four separately. Clear lake is called by the people speaking the Eastern 
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the shores of this large body of water were fertile, sparsely 
wooded areas prodncing an abundance of vegetable food, while 
the lake itself provided fish and water-birds, and the hills 
abounded in deer and other game animals. The village sites in 
this region were confined almost entirely to the immediate shores 
of the lake and to the islands in it. 

In addition to these three inhabited areas, there is a fourth 
which was almost uninhabited except at certain seasons of the 
year, and then only to a very limited extent. This is the belt of 
dense redwood forest covering the coast mountains, and extend- 
ing as an almost continuous forest from Mt. Tamalpais on the 
northern shore of San Francisco bay northward beyond the limits 
of the territory under consideration. This belt of timber, vary- 
ing from a few miles in width at the mouth of Russian river to 
about twenty miles at Big river, forms a natural divide between 
the coast and valley regions. These redwood-eovered mountains 
are quite steep, and in aboriginal times were traversable only 
with difiSculty except along a few trails. There were many vil- 
lages along the eastern border of the belt of timber and even 
some permanent villages in more favorable localities within it, 
as along Qualala river in the territory of the Southwestern Porno. 
In a great measure, however, the whole belt was uninhabited 
except for camps in the small open valleys where hunting and 
food gathering parties remained for a short time at certain sea- 
sons. 

While Pomo speaking six distinct dialects were distributed 
over these four topographical areas, it must be observed that the 
dialectic divisions did not at all conform to the topographical 
ones. The area of the Northern dialect extended over all four 
of the topographic divisions ; the Central dialectic area included 
coast, redwood belt, and valley ; the Southwestern area was con- 



dialect, za-bati'n, water (lake) big, and b^ thorn speaking the South- 
esatani dialect, za-bite'D, which is simply a dialectic variant of the Eait- 
eni aame. The Northern Pomo geoerall^ speak of it as co'-katjl, east 
lake; but those of Scott's valley who owned its western shore nsually 
called it xa'-matfi, water big. Upper lake is quite universally called 
xa'-kaiyaQ, lake head, this part of the lake being considered as the upper 
end and head of the entire body of water. East lake is called by the 
people of the Sontheastem dialectic area elem-zawai. No name was ob- 
tained for Lower lake. 
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fined to the redwood and coast divisionB ; the Southern area to the 
redwood and valley divisions ; and the Eastern and Southeastern 
areas lay wholly within the lake region. On the other hand, the 
range of certain cnltnral features, which were directly dependent 
on physical enTironment, conformed very closely to the topo- 
graphic divisions. The typical dwellings of the coast were 
conical in form and constnicted of slabs of redwood bark ; those 
in the valleys were usually rectangular or circular in ground plan 
with a frame of willow poles and thatch of grass ; and those of 
the lake region were generally elliptical, with a pole frame and 
tale thatch. On the coast the chief means of travel by water 
was a raft of logs tied together with vines or other binding ma- 
terial ; in the valleys no water travel was possible except on one 
or two lagoons ; while in the lake region a serviceable canoe or 
balsa was made from the tule which is found there in great 
abundance. There are also certain slight differences in some of 
the other features of the material culture of the various parts of 
this region which serve to separate the divisions. 

SACRAMENTO VALLEY POMO. 

As this isolated area is occupied entirely by Pomo speaking 
the Northeastern dialect, the consideration of its boundaries and 
physical and other features will be taken up when discussing the 
Northeastern dialectic area. 

NORTHERN DIALECT. 

B0DNDABIE8. 

Beginning on the coast at a point a short distance south of 
the southern end of Cleone beach, the boundary of the Northern 
Pomo area runs in an easterly direction, passes about three 
miles north of Sherwood station, and thence, crossing Outlet 
creek, runs to the top of the ridge separating the drainages of 
Outlet and Tomki creeks. From this point it runs in a south- 
easterly direction along this ridge to the western side of Potter 
valley on the headwaters of the east fork of Russian river. At 
this point it takes again an easterly course, crossing the head of 
the valley to the ridge on the eastern side, along which it runs 
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for a few miles ; thence, taming in a northeasterly direction, it 
passes on the north side of Big Horse mountain ; thence, turning 
in a southeasterly direction, it runs for a short distance along the 
ridge separating the drainage of Bice fork of South Eel river 
from that of Middle creek. To this point the boundary of this 
dialect is also the inter-stock boundary and divides it from the 
Coast Tuki, Athapascan, Ynkian Huchnnm, and Tnki proper 
areas to the north. From here, taking a southerly course, the 
boundary passes along the ridge immediately west of Middle 
creek, passing but a short distance east of Tule lake ; and thence 
along Uie ridge which lies west of Upper lake, the northernmost 
arm of Clear lake, to a point, known as Rocky point, on the 
western shore of the strait joining Upper lake with the main 
body of Clear lake. The people speaking the Northern dialect 
held possession of the shore of Clear lake from this point south 
nearly to the town of Lakeport, a distance of about five and one- 
half miles. From the town of Lakeport the line runs in a gen- 
eral southerly direction to the summit of the ridge south of the 
southern headwaters of Scott's creek, and thence a short distance 
in a westerly direction to the ridge separating the drainage of 
Clear lake from that of Russian river. This portion of the 
boundary separates the Northern and Eastern dialectic areas. 
From this point the boundary extends in a northwesterly direc- 
tion along this ridge, passes over Red mountain, and thence 
probably to the ridge south of Mill creek, where it takes a west- 
erly course down into Russian river valley."" Still keeping its 



9 the 

valley as far eottth as Botwrtaon eieek, others that it tollows down Bob- 
ertion creek from the west, thence op Baaiian river to a point at or a 
little north of the eonfluence of Mill creek with it, where it tnmg east- 
ward and mns to the siunmit of the range at the head of Hitl creok tind 
thence southward along this range. Others aay that it mns directly across 
the valley at DooIbq creek. Still others on the other hand bold that it 
crossed the vallej north of the town of Tkiab, some placing it at Acker- 
man creek, while others place it even as far north as a point about half 
a mile north of the confluence of the east fork of Bnssian river with the 
main stream. In this connection it should be noted that all seem to agree 
that in the period shortly before the occupation of the country by the 
whites the region about Ukiah and northward was occupied by people 
speaking the Northern dialect. One informant from the ySluia rancheria 
(Central dialect) says that originally bis people owned all the territory 
in TJkiah valley as far north as a point about half a mile north of the 
confluence of the east fork with the main branch of Bussian river, or a 
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westerly course, it runs across the valley to the summit of the 
ridge on the west; thence, turning in a southeasterly direction, 
it follows the ridge to a point near the head of Feliz creek and 
about due east of BoonTille. Prom here it runs for a very short 
distance in a southwesterly direction and then, turning due west, 
crosses Anderson valley about a mile and a half south of Boon- 
ville, and continuing in the same direction finally runs to the 
summit of the ridge immediately west of Rancheria creek. It 
then follows up this ridge, in a general northwesterly direction, 
to a point about opposite the confluence of the north fork of 
Navarro river with the main stream, where it turns in a north- 
erly direction, crosses Navarro river only a short distance down 
stream from the confluence of the north fork with it, and runs 
to the ridge, known as Navarro ridge, which separates Navarro 
river from Salmon creek on the north. It then runs in a west- 
erly direction down this ridge to the ocean. All of this portion 
of the boundary, which is very irregular, separates the Northern 
from the Central dialectic area. The western boundary of this 
dialectic area is the coast-line. 

This very irregularly shaped area of the Northern dialect is 
contiguous on the north to the Coast Tuki, the Athapascan and 

diatauee of &baDt Ave and a half mileB north of the town of Ukiah. For 
eome reason, which he did not know, the people of the Northern dialectic 
division bad been allowed to occupy the portion of the Talley about 
Ufciah and northward. When the infonnaDt waa a amaU boy, probablf 
about 1830 or 1S35, there aroie a difference between the Central ^o'kaia 
and the kC'mli, one of the Northern villages on the town site of TJkiah, 
which resulted in the yS'kaia driving the kS'mll out. (The movements of 
these people are further detailed under the head of kS'mli, p. 138.) An 
informant belonging to the Northern dialectic group saji, on the other 
hand, that his people formerly held this valley down to about four miles 
south of Ukiah. A difference arose between them and the yO'kaia people 
which resulted in war and finally victory for the yCkaia. Thereafter the 
.people speaking the Northern dialect owned only to a line about two 
miles and a half south of TJltiah. Still other informants of the Eastern 
dialectic group as well as others of the Northern and Central groups 
place the boundary about at this point, and in view of the great diversity 
of opinion concerning it it seems best to place it provisionally as given 
on the accompanying map: as running across the valley along a line about 
two miles and a half south of Ukiah. 

It would seem that Powers also obtained information to the effect 
that the territory of the Central dialectic group extended into the north- 
ern part of Ukiah valley. In speaking of the "Tokaia," be says; "They 
occupied the fertile and picturesque valley ot Bussian river from a point 
a little below Calpello down to a point seven miles below Ukiah."— Tribes 
of Cftl., p. 163. 
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the Tokiaii Huchnom areas. At the northeoBtem an^e of the 
area, the territoty of the Tnki proper adjoioB it. On the east 
the territory of the Northern is adjacent to that of the Eafltem 
Pomo, and on the south to that of the Central Pomo. On the 
west is the oeean. This ia territorially the largest of the dialectic 
areas of the Pomo. 

GENERAL DESCBIPTION. 

All four of the physiographic divisions previously described, 
the coast, the redwood belt, the valley, and the lake region, are 
represented in the Northern dialectic area. 

The whole coast territory of this dialectic area has an extent 
of about twenty miles, from Cleone beach, the northern limit of 
the dialect, to its southern boandary, the smumit of the ridge 
separating Salmon creek from Navarro river. For the greater 
part of this distance a gently sloping shelf extends from the 
clifEs along the shore back to the timber line, a distance of from 
one-half to two miles. This coastal shelf is quite open, with here 
and there stretches of a species of pine, Pinut muricata, and other 
small trees and shrubs. Practically all the villages in this coast 
strip were near the shore. 

The redwood belt stretches eastward from the coast, aa a 
densely wooded area from ten to about twenty miles in width. 
There were, so far as can be ascertained, no permanent villages 
within thia area, and it was traveraable only with the greatest 
difficulty except along two or three trails. 

The valley region in this Northern dialectic area is composed 
mainly of the territory drained by the upper course of Russian 
river, extending from a point probably about two and one-half 
miles south of the town of Ukiah, in Ukiah valley, northward to 
the sources of the river. This territory consists of several valleys 
separated from one another by canyons. From where the south- 
ern boundary of the dialect crosses the river, Ukiah valley ex- 
tends up to the junction of the east fork of Russian river with 
the main stream. From this point up to the confluence of Cold 
creek with the east fork the valley is known as Coyote valley, and 
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from the mouth of Cold creek np to the head of the east fork it 
is called Potter valley."" 

The region from the town of Calpella up to the headwaters 
of the main stream is known as Redwood valley.'" On For^he 
creek is situated a small valley, called Walker valley, which name 
is also given to the postofflce and old stage station there. In 
addition to the valleys on Russian river, there are three others 
in this area: Little Lake valley,"* located on Outlet creek, a 

"* Coyote Talley, eS'dokai, doM not begin exactly at the month of the 
east fork, but, for aboat a mile above, the Htream flows in a canyon. The 
valley proper is about three miles in length, and narrows at Fort Brown 
into a canyon which extends up the river to the mouth of the imall stream 
above Cold creek. The valley, called Potter valley, extending from thia 
point northward almost to the headwateni of the east fork, is very fertile. 
The Indian name of this valley in general use is balfi'-kai, oat valley, hat 
dj&hQ'la-kai, and guhula-xaxo, both signifying north valley, are uaed by 
the Northern and Eastern Porno respectively, living to the aonthward aud 
southeastward. At the extreme head of Potter valley is the only territory 
on the upper coarse of Russian river which was not occupied by the Porno. 
This was the very small territory controlled by the Tukian Huehnom, 
also called Tata, who had a single village at the extreme head of the 
valley. But, although the Pomo did not own this ares or possess recog- 
oized rights upon it, the Huchnom nevertheless were on sueh friendly 
terms with them as In no way to restrict them in their use of it. It would 
seem that the Huchnom always affiliated with the Pomo rather than with 
the Yaki proper, to whom they are closely related linguiatieally, and that 
their general culture was nearer that of the Pomo than that of the Tuki. 

"* Strictly speaking, Bedwood valley is located as above stated. Locally, 
however, the term is made to include the narrow valley which extends 
from a short distance aoath of the confluence of Uill creek with Forsytha 
creek southward to the conSueaee of the two branches of the river at a 
point a short distance north of the town of Calpella; as also the very low 
flat-topped divide separating the two valleys thus formed on the branches 
of the river. 

'" Little Lake or Willits valley, called by the Indiann mto'm-kai or 
bito'm-kai, is situated on the headwaters of Outlet creek. It was flrst 
mentioned by Oibbs (Schoolcraft, m, 115), who says: "This valley, 
which the Indians caUed Betnmki, or big plains, is eight or ten miles 
long and four or five wide." Later (p. 634) be spells the name "Be- 
tumke." Various other orthographies have been used by other writers. 
Powers (Tribes of Cal., p. 160) speaks of the people of this valley as 
"the Mi-toam' Kai Pomo (Wooded Valltiy People)," which name is also 
used by Powell (op. cit., p. 88). Bancroft (Native Baces, I, 302, US) 
calls them "Matomey Ei Pomos" and "Betumkee," and Alley, Bowen 
and Company (op. cit., p. 167), upon the authority of the late Hr. A. E. 
Sherwood, use "Ua-tom-kai" as the name of the valley, translating it 
"big valley." The town of Willits is situated in the upper or southern 
end of the valley, and Little lake lies at the northern end. The valley 
itself is large and very fertile, and formerly supported a considerable 
Indian population. This valley should not b« confused with that lying 
along what is now called Tomki creek, which is to the east. Tomki comes 
from the Pomo name for Little Lake valley, bnt has been applied by the 
whites to an entirely different valley and creek. 
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tributary of South Eel river, Sherwood valley,'" located on 
Curley Cow creek, a tributary of Outlet creek, and Anderson 
valley, on the headwaters of Navarro river,"* Anderson valley 
is one of the extreme southern portions of the Northern dialectic 
area. 

In the lake region the Pomo of the Northern dialect occupied 
a limited area, eoDsisting of the valley about Tule lake,"' the 
greater part of the western shore of the main body of Clear lake, 
and Scott's valley"* lying along Scott's creek. 



'" Along its middle course Outlet ereek ia joined from tbe west by 
Curley Cow creek. This Htream waters Sherwood valley, ft fertile valley 
about three miles in length and from a quarter to a half mile in width. 
The old stage station at Sherwood is situated about half s mile from the 
lower or eastern end of the valley and about the same distance north of 
tbe present railway station at Sherwood. 

"•One of the headwaters of Navarro river ia Anderson ereek along 
whieb lies Anderson valley, whieb is about eight miles in length and 
variee in width up to a mile. It lies along the extreme eastern border of 
the redwood belt. 

"Tule lake, the Eastern Pomo name of which according to one in- 
formant is nau'axai, is a body of shallow water about two miles long by 
three-quarters of a mile wide, lying northwest of Upper lake, the northern 
arm ot Clear lake, and connected with it by a creek navigable to a canoe 
for a short distance from the latter. This stream is a continuation of 
Scott's ereek, which empties into Tule lake on its western margin. On 
the northern and western shores of Tule lake, and extending northwest- 
ward for about live miles along an affluent stream, is a narrow valley 
known as Bachelor valley. The name xaiya'Q laio, from laiya'ii, heed, 
and zazo', valley, is the name given by the people speaking the Eastern 
Pomo dialect to the entire area about Upper and Tule lakes, though the 
name zaiya'ii or kaiya'il has been Incorrectly given by some informauts 
as the name of a village in this vicinity, as it is also by Slocum, Bowen 
and Company, who, in their History of Napa and Lake Counties (Lake 
County, p. 34), give the following information on the authority of Augus- 
tine, a captain of one of the diviaians of tbe people in Big valley at the 
southern end of tbe main body of Clear lake, from notes made in 1S80 or 
1881: "The Ki-ou tribe had their rancberia at the west end of Tule lake, 
and at the time of the coming of the white settlers they numbered one 
hundred and twenty. Tbe name of their chief is (or was) Ba-eool-ah. 
. . . The tribe now numbers only about forty." Also (p. 37) a trans- 
lation of the name Is given, as follows: "Ki-ou, bead of the Lake people." 
The Northern Pomo name of this locality is cinal-kai, which has the same 
signiflcation as xsjya'u-iaio, and a Winton informant from Cache creek 
gave masQ't as the name of Bachelor valley. To the east of Tule lake is 
a low divide throngh which Scott 's creek flows to Upper lake. This 
divide formed tbe boundary between the Northern and Eastern dialectic 
areas, except at tbe point where the ereek cuts through, at which point 
the territory of the Northern dialect extended into the valley of Upper 
lake, the old village of maiyi' marking its eastern limit. 

"•Scott's valley, lying to the west of the low range of hills along the 
western shore of Clear lake, is a long narrow valley which extends from 
a point on Scott's creek about a mile southwest of the town of Lakeport 
to the southern end of Blue lakes and tbenee to Tule lake. The widest 
and most fertile part of tbe valley is its upper half. The people inbab- 
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The food supply of the various parts of this dialectic area is 
typical of the entire region under consideration, and, as has been 
previously stated, is about as follows : The coast people speak- 
ing this dialect depended chiefly upon the ocean for their food 
supply, fish and molluscs forming two of the most important 
articles of food. The vegetable food came from the seeds, roots 
and bulbs of the grasses and flowering and bulbous plants of the 
coastal shelf and from the oaks of the adjacent mountains. The 
chief food of the people in the valley region was the acorn, while 
other vegetable foods were provided by the wild grasses and bul- 
bous plants. Game was abundant in the mountains, and fish 
were plentiful in the streams at certain seasons of the year. The 



iting this vaJle; held possession of the Ion range separating it from Clear 
lake, and also of a section of the lake-shore from 'Roek.j point, on the 
western shore of the channel conoecting the main body of Clear lake with 
Upper lake, southward nearly to the town of Lakeport. At the extreme 
head of Scott's creek, and at a point about two miles north of Bed mottD- 
tain, is a small volley called Eight-mite valley. The portion of the lake- 
shore above mentioned and Eight-mile valley are always given by the 
Indians aa part of the territory belonging to the Scott's valley people. 

Bine lakes above mentioned are three small, but very deep, lakes situ- 
ated in a narrow steep-walled canyon extending northwestward from the 
main canyon of Scott's creek, and draining into that stream. The lowest 
of the three lakes is called by the whites Wambold'e lake, and the upper 
two, which are connected by a comparatively broad channel, have re- 
ceived the name Twin lakes. The Indians, however, name each separately, 
as follows; Wambold's lake is called xa'-sitlu or xala'-xatu, clam lake; 
the lower of the Twin lakes is called dilS'-xa, middle water, and the upper 
haa received the name xa'-cinal, water (lake) head, which is a term applied 
with equal propriety to the head of any lake, as Upper lake, which is 
regarded as the head of Clear lake. The canyon in which Blue lakes are 
situated is not spacious enough to have accommodated a very large popu- 
lation, but the abundance of fish and water birds in and about these lakes 
would naturally have attracted at least some Indians had it not been 
for the fear of a fabulous monster which inhabited them. Several myths 
are told about these lakes and their much dreaded monster. A summary 
of one of these follows: There was once a village near the junction of 
the outlet of Blue lakes with Scott's creek. Blue lakes being then only a 
spring. At this village lived a virgin who busied herself making a large 
and extraordinarily elaborate bnrden basket, but who kept her labor 
secret from all except her brother, who lived in an adjoining house. He 
assisted her by procuring quail plumes and woodpecker scalps, and by 
making shell beads to be used on the basket. When the basket was yet 
far from completion a male child waa bom to the virgin. She secretly 
bid him away, but her brother heard him cry, for he kept crying con- 
stantly, and finally came with bow and arrows to kill him, believing that 
he was not a human being. The brother finally found the child, whoso 
name is given as Tsada't, but before be could destroy him, Tsada't spoke 
up and told him that he was not a human being and must not be killed. 
He then instructed the brother and sister to place him in the spring, first 
putting a red feathered basket on bis head, a net about his body, a bead 
belt about his waist, strings of beads about his neck, and a feather belt 
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food supply of the j>eople of the lake region was similar to that 
of the valley people, except that to it was added the constant 
supply of fish and water hirds found at the lakes. 

COAST DITIBION. 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 

In the coast region of the Northern dialectic area there are 
but three sites that are at present inhabited by Indians: one at 
the town of Fort Bra^, another at Noyo, and the third at Little 
Biver. 

Fort Bragg, just outside the northwestern limit of the town 
of Fort Bragg and about half a mile from the shore-line of the 



abont bis h«ad. Having done as Tsada't had directed, they were then 
told to return on the followiag daj with the nnflniahed baaket, some 
aiTowB and other articles, which were al«o to be placed in the water. 
Before dismieaing them, however, Taada't gave the brother a medicine 
song which would preserre them from destruction when visiting the 
spring, and told them that they must upon no condition look back whan 
leaving the spring. Upon returning the next morning they found that 
the spring had enlarged and covered a conaiderable area. Ts&da't had 
grown to be a huge monster, called Bagil, and lay always in the shallow 
water in plain view. The brother and sister followed the instructions 
given them and placed the basket and four arrows in the lakes. Ua- 
dS'mda, the chief deity, came by the lakes next morning and told Bagi'l 
that to lie there in sight of passers-by would be unsafe for human be- 
ioga, and then gave him songs which should serve to enlarge the lakes, 
saying that he must enlarge the lakes and then build a comfortable abode 
for himself back among the roots by the shore, and thns keep out of sight. 
Accordingly Bagil sang the songs and the water ross till it nearly reached 
the summit of the ridge on the north at the head of the canyon; but 
Uadfi'mda again appeared and this time stopped Bagi'l from increasing 
the water further. Bagi'l then sang and deepened the lakes, made them 
very deep, and the water settled to its present level. People were then 
instructed never to go near the takes and never to eat any flsh or game 
from them. Thereafter when it became neeessary to pass near these lakes 
the Indians avoided looking toward the lakes for fear that either the 
basket or Bagil might rise to the surface of the water and thus cause 
serious illness. The same practice is followed by the older people at 
present. Notwithstanding the presence of this monster and the dread of 
the vicinity, it is considered to be a most excellent medicine (charm) if 
a person is able to swim across one of these lakes, which is a possible 
feat provided he knows the proper songs. Should he fail, however, death 
is the certain result. 

In connection with this Indian account it is interesting to note the 
recent finding by Professor B. S. Holway (Science n.B. XXVI, 382, 190T) 
of a former connection of the waters of Blue lakes and Scott's creek with 
those of Kussian river. According to Professor Holway these waters 
formerly drained into Russian river by way of Cold creek but were in 
eomparativdy recent prehistoric time diverted to the Clear lake drainage by 
a IsJidBlide which formed the ridge mentioned in the myth and which now 
stands abont one hundred and sixty feet above the level of the lakes them- 
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ocean. There were formerly five houses here and perhaps twenty 
people, most of whom came from the old villages in Little Lake 
and Sherwood valleys. During 1903, however, the majority of 
theae people moved to the site of the old Noyo mill, leaving but 
two families at the Fort Bragg village. The inhabitants of this 
village as well as those of the other two along the coast above 
mentioned have made this vicinity their home almost constantly 
since the discontinuance of the Mendocino reservation in 1867. 

Noyo, on the site of the old saw-mill on the north bank of 
Noyo river near its mouth. These people have only occupied 
this place since 1903, having come here from Fort Bragg. There 
are here about fifteen persons. 

Little River, on a low ridge just south of Little river, about 
fourteen miles south of Fort Bragg. This village contains two 
houses and about six inhabitants who came originally from Sher- 
wood and Little Lake valleys. 

Old Village Sites.'" 

kadi'u, on the north bank of Noyo river*" and close to the 
cliffs at the shore-line. This site is only a short distance from 
the southern limit of the old Mendocino reservation and is very 
near the site of the headquarters of the reservation. Captain 
H. L. Ford, who was the first agent at and virtually established 
the Mendocino reservation, says that at the time of his arrival 
in 1856 there were two or three hundred Indians who claimed 
this vicinity as their home; "they were called Chebal-na-Poma, 
Chedil-na-Poma, and Camebell-Poma, """ He does not state just 
where these people lived, but it is probable that these are the 
names of three different villages on or near the land covered by 

"' Ths original inhabitants of thia portion of the coaat region have 
almoet entirelj diesppeared and it baa been poeaible to obtain acenrate 
information concerning only tlte more important and well known of the 
old village eitee. 

*" The Indian name of Noyo river was tee'mli-bida, while D6'yd-bida is 
the name which was a{^lied to Pndding creek, north of Fort Bragg. ' The 
late Mr. A. E. Sherwood mentions the same names, applying them to the 
same streami. He sayi: "'Noyo' was the name applied by the Indians 
to what is now known as Pudding creek, just north of Fort Bragg, while 
■Chem-ne-be-dah' waa the name of the stream now called Noyo river." 
Alley, Bowen and Company, op. cit., p. 168. 

"* Uendocino War, op. cit., p. 15. 
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the reservation which extended from Hare river south of Fort 
Bra^ northward to a small stream about a mile north of Ten- 
mile river, a total distance of about eleven miles. 

tca'dam or tcatam, on top of the ridge just south of Caspar 
creek and at a distance of about a mile from the shore-line. This 
name was also applied to Caspar creek. 

(Htc.'o'lel, at a point about a quarter of a mile west of the Pine 
• Grove brewery, which is located about a mile and a half south 
of the town of Caspar. At or very near this village site there is 
an old shell-heap about three feet in thickness which covers an 
area of about eight hundred square feet. This heap is located 
about four hundred yards back from the shore-line and is com- 
posed of the shells of the various edible molluscs which are found 
so abundantly along this part of the eoast, as also a certain 
amount of such other kitchen refuse as is usually found in such 
mounds. 

bu'ldatn, from bul, the name of a certain large flat rock off 
shore near the mouth of Big river where mussels and other mol- 
luscs were formerly abundant, and dam, trail (a trail from the 
interior came to the coast at the mouth of Big river),'" at a 
point about three-quarters of a mile back from the shore-line, and 
in the edge of the redwood forest on the ridge just north of Big 
river. Some Indians say that this village was located at the sand 
flat at the northern end of the Big river bridge, which is also 
correct, so far as can be learned from white sources. According 
to the statements made by one of the earliest white settlers on 
this section of the coast, he having arrived here in 1854, there 
were Indians living at the site in the edge of the redwoods, as 
above located, at that date. So far as can be determined, this 
site was almost continuously inhabited up to 1866, when the 
Indians moved down to the sand flats at the north end of the 
Big river bridge at the request of Colonel Ligbtner, who at that 
time acquired title to the land upon which the old village of 
bu'ldam was situated. They remained at this new site only about 
two years. The name bu'ldam was applied to Big river itself as 

'" According to the late Mr. A. E. Sherwood (Alley, Bowen and Com- 
pany, op. eit., p. 168), "Big river was called Bool-dam, on aceonnt of the 
blow-holes around the ba^ at its month." Powers (Tribes of CaL, p. 155) 
and Powell (op. cit, p. 88) spell the name "bul-dam," 
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well as to the old village above mentioned. There vas a trail 
leading from thia point up the river and over the mouutaiiiB to 
Walker and Little Lake valleys, and thence to the other interior 
valleys. This was one of a very few traiU connecting the eoaat 
with the interior and it would seem that it was more used than 
most of the others. Big river has a good sand beach at its mouth 
and tide-water extends for about four miles up the river, both 
of which circumstances, together with the abundant supply of 
molluscs along the rocky shore-line in the vicinity, made thia a 
desirable site for a permanent village. 

kala'ili, on what ia known as the "old" Stevens property just 
northeast of the present blacksmith shop in the town of Little 
River. According to Indian informants, this is the site of an 
old village which was inhabited permanently before the coming 
of white settlers. Since the coming of white settlers this place 
was resorted to, particularly during the winter, for the purposes 
of fishing and gathering molluscs, but it seems not to have been 
permanently inhabited during more recent times. The same is 
true of another aite which is located just to the south of thia and 
on the banks of the river itself. The present mill pond covers 
this site. Oflf shore in this vicinity there are "mussel rocks" of 
considerable extent and at present the Indians from the interior 
valleys frequently camp here during the aummer and gather 
quantities of mussels and other molluscs for food. According 
to some informants, the chief trail leading from Ukiah valley to 
the coast ended at Little Biver, and was one of the earliest routes 
through the mountains. 

kaha'tdda, on the top of the high, narrow ridge separating 
Albion river from Salmon creek, and indefinitely located at a 
distance of one or two miles from the ocean. 

Old Camp Sites. 

gaiyetfl, near the cliffs at the shore-line about three-quarters 
of a mile north of the mouth of Pudding creek. 

kabe'taitu, at a point about one hundred yards south of 
gaiyetil, above located. 

nffyd, on the north bank of Pudding creek near its mouth. 
The creek itself was called na'yft-bida by the Indians, but after 
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the coming of the whites the name was transferred to the larger 
stream south of Fort Bragg which now bean the oaine of Noyo 
river. The Indian name of Noyo river is tce'mli-bida. 

ya'kale, from ya, wind, and kale', tree (this name is derived 
from some trees which, like many of the trees in exposed places 
immediately along this part of the coast, have their tops bent 
far to one side and partly killed by the hard winds so common 
to this region), near the foot of what is known as Bald hill, and 
at a. point about a mile north of Pudding creek and a mile and a 
half back from the shore-line of the ocean. 

djo'mo, from djom, a species of pine, and mfi, hole, a short 
distance back from the cliff which rises abruptly from the south 
bank of Pudding creek. It is but a short distance also from the 
cliff which forma the shore-line of the ocean at this point. 

tffldam, from tol, hollow, and dam, trail, at the edge of the 
redwood forest about a mile from the ocean up the ridge be- 
tween Noyo river and Hare river, called by the Indians nfi'-bida, 
dust creek. 

Sitea Not Mentioned by Indians. 
There are several shell-heaps along this section of the coast 
which mark the sites, usually, of camps where the Indians of 
former times assembled at certain seasons of the year for the 
purpose of gathering, eating, and drying molluscs and sea-weed. 
One of these shell-heaps is situated near the cliflb just west of 
the present Indian village at the northwestern limits of the town 
of Fort Bragg. Extending for several hundred yards along the 
cliffs are to be found scattered deposits of shells and camp debris 
usually not more than two feet in thickness in the deepest part. 
It is not known just when these deposits were formed, but it 
seems probable from their present condition that they were made 
during the time of the Mendocino reservation, of which this land 
formed a part. At a point about a mile and a half north of 
Big river, and about five hundred yards from the diflte along the 
flbore-line, are the remains of another shell-heap which bears 
evidence of a large deposit, but the cultivation of the field in 
which it is located has so obliterated the original limits that it is 
impossible to form any exact idea as to its former dimensions. 
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YATJ.Er DIVISION. 
Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 

Asylum Rancheria, Quidiville, or Mushtown, about one-balf 
mile south of the Mendocino State Hospital, and about three 
miles aouth-southeast of the town of Ukiah, on & tract of hve 
acres owned by the Indians themselves. This village consists of 
ten bouses and about thirty inhabitants, of whom the majority 
came originally from the old villages in the northern part of 
Ukiah valley, but some from Redwood, Coyote and Potter valleys. 
There is here a school maintained under the auspices of the 
Soman Catholic church. 

PinoUvilU, near the foot-hills on the south bank of Ackerman 
creek and about a mile and a half northwest of the town of Ukiah. 
This village is located on a tract of one hundred and fifty acres 
of land belonging to the Indians and comprises thirty houses and 
about one hundred and ten inhabitants. These people are mostly 
from the old villages in Potter valley, some having moved here 
within very recent years. A school is maintained at this village 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Coyote V(Uley Rancheria, on the east bank of the east fork 
of Russian river at a point about two and a half miles from its 
confluence with the main stream. This village is located on land 
belonging to the Indians themselves and consists of six houses 
and about thirty inhabitants, who are mostly from the old vil- 
lages in Redwood vaJley. There are a few from Potter valley 
and two or three individuals from the Clear lake region. 

Potter Valley Rancheria, on the western side of Potter valley 
at a point about a mile south of the town of Centerville. This 
village is situated on the south bank of a small creek and con- 
sists of eleven houses and about fifty inhabitants. Here are to 
be found individuals from nearly all the former villages of this 
valley, including the Tukian Huchuom whcse village was in the 
northern extremity of the valley. The inhabitants of the Potter 
Valley Rancheria are but a remnant of the very numerous former 
population of the valley. Some of the elder informants say they 
can remember a time when all the old villages in the valley as 
well aa the two in the hills to the east were simultaneously in- 
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habited, a fact which would give this region a very large popu- 
lation. There is at this village a school maintained by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. 

Redwood Volley Sancberia, in Redwood valley on the eastern 
edge of the mesa lying west of the main branch of Russian 
river. It is about three miles north of the town of Calpella and 
contains four houses and about twelve iiihabitant«. 

Sherwood Valley Rancheria, at the lower or eastern end of 
Sherwood valley in the extreme northern part of this dialectic 
area. It is situated on the northern bank of the creek and 
consists of eight houses and about thirty-five inhabitants. About 
a mile and a half south of this village there is a family of six 
individuals, who should be included in the enumeration as they 
belong properly to this village. This would make the total pop- 
ulation about forty.'*^ 

There is no regular modem village in Anderson valley, but 
there are two families of Indians living there, one on the ranch 
of Mr. Thomas Ilawles at a point about a mile west-southwest of 
Boonville, and the other just across the creek to the west of the 
town. There are in these two families abont eight people all told. 

Old Village Sites, 
ka'tili, about two miles and a quarter southeast of the town 
of Ukiah and about half a mile east of Russian river. The resi- 
dence of the superintendent of the Mendocino State Hospital, 
situated on the north bank of Mill creek and only a short dis- 
tance from the stream, now stands on this site. As before stated, 
there is some doubt as to who owned the territory in this imme- 
diate vicinity, and it is claimed by some informants that the 
people who occupied this village spoke the Northern dialect; 
others say they spoke the Central dialect, and still others say 
that the language used by them was a mixture of the two, due 
to the fact, so they say, that the people of this village afiSliated 
and intermarried with those of the Northern and Central villages 
near by. One informant stated that this village was the tem- 
porary home of the people formerly living at the old village of 

I of this 
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ko'mli on the town site of Uldali after the war between them and 
the people of the y5'kai& village of cQ'kadjal. He also stated 
that this site was known by the name of ko'mll at tiiat time. 

amffwakapda, from amS'wa, wolf, ka, water T, and pda, creek, 
at the junction of the two brancbea of Mill creek at a point about 
a mile east of the Mendocino State Hoepital. According to one 
informant there was a village here, the inhabitants of which 
Gpoke entirely the Central dialect, but aceording to others there 
was no village here, this name being that of Mill creek as a whole. 
The name given is in the Central dialect. 

tcidote'ya, near a spring about four hundred yards southeast 
of the court-house square in the town of Ukiah. The residence 
of Mr. B. B. Fox now stands on this site. 

kffmU, from kom, soda spring, and li, there, or kilbu' kbul-keya 
in the Central dialect, just north of the limits of the town of 
Ukiah and half a mile north of the court-bouse square. At this 
place there is a mesa half a mile or more wide extending from 
the river bottom to the foot-hills. On the slope from the edge 
of this mesa to the river bottom is a large spring which the In- 
dians say was in former times noted for the excellence of its 
water and its constant flow. The village was located just west of 
this spring, from which the inhabitants obtained their water 
supply. This village seems to have been one of the more impor- 
tant villages in this valley and is often mentioned by the old 
Indians. At a time not very much antedating the arrival of 
white settlers in the valley, and within the memory of living indi- 
viduals, the original inhabitants of this village vacated it and 
moved to Scott's valley, where they lived with the Scott's vall^ 
people until scattered by the coming of the whites. Informants 
agree that there was a migration of the people of this village 
and that it was due to trouble between them and their neighbors, 
some saying that the trouble was between them and their neigh- 
bors on the north and others that the yS'kaia to the south were 
concerned. One informant from the yo'kaia rancheria (Central 
dialect) says that originally his own people held possession of 
all the territory in Ukiah valley north to a point about half a 
mile north of the confluence of the east fork of Russian river 
with the main stream, but for some reason people speaking the 
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Northern dialect were allowed to settle in this part of the valley 
and established the village of ko'snll. When the informant was 
a boy, probably about 1830 or 1835, there arose a difiference be- 
tween the people of kO'mli and the Central village of cO'kadjal 
concerning the hiinting and fishing rights in the northern part 
of the valley, and Kalan6'i, the captain of the village of cC'kadjal, 
led a party against his northern neighbors and drove them from 
the valley. They went across the mountains to Scott's valley 
just west of Clear lake, and there took refuge with their friends, 
and the captain of the village in Scott's valley finally purchased 
from the people of cd'kadjal freedom from molestation of the 
refugees. This informant says, somewhat inconsistently, also 
that before finally going to Scott's valley these people first moved 
to ka'till, which he called ko'mli, where they remained for a year 
or two. They then went to Eight-mile valley, a short distance 
northeast of Red mountain, where they established the village of 
ko'mli, remaining here a little longer than at ka'till, and finally 
went on down into Scott's valley, where they remained perma- 
nently. Another, and more probable accoont, is that given by a 
very old woman whose former home was in Potter valley. Ac- 
cording to this informant, the difficulty between the people of 
kd'mli and those of cd'kadjal arose at a considerably earlier date 
than that above mentioned and was due to the fact that there 
was liviog at kd'mll a powerful doctor, slkfl'tsha by name, to 
whose poison the death of a yo'kaia man was attributed. Some 
of the yo'kaia from CO'kadjal attempted to kill aiku'tsha, but he 
was able to escape and get over to friends at Upper lake. There 
was no f^ular war made by the yd'kaia people upon those of 
kfi'mli, but the people of ko'mli preferred to leave their village 
and avoid trouble, so they went over to Upper lake by way of 
Coyote valley. Blue lakes, and Bachelor valley, and eventually 
found their way to Scott's valley. To explain the presence of a 
camp called ko'mli in Eight-mile valley, as above mentioned, is 
the fact that there is here a large soda spring from which it is but 
natural that the valley and the camp should take their name. 

kabegi'lruU, on the north bank of Sulphur creek, called xa-to't- 
bida, water-rotten-creek, at its confluence with Russian river at 
a point about a mile northeast of the town of Ukiah. 
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cffkatcal, near the sontb bank of Hensley creek at a point 
about three-quarters of a mile west of its confluence with Russian 
river. Thia site lies just west of the county road and is about 
two miles north of the town of Ukiah. 

cima'kau or cima'kawi, at the east end of the bridge across 
the main branch of Russian river at a point a abort distance up 
stream from the confluence of the east fork with it. 

catca'mkau, tca'mkawi, or bffmaa, on the north bank of the 
east fork of Russian river at a point about two and a half miles 
up stream from its confluence with the main stream. This site 
is located about an eighth of a mile down stream from the site 
where Cleveland's flour mill formerly stood. From all that can 
be learned this was formerly a very large village, and the prin- 
cipal one in Coyote valley, 

tnatu'ku, on the south bank of Cold creek, called matn'kQ-bida, 
at a point about a mile up stream from its confluence with the 
east fork of Russian river. This site is located about two hun- 
dred yards south of the ranch house on the Hopper sheep ranch. 

tsaka'md, from tsaka', smoke or native tobacco, and md, hole, 
near the northern end of the bridge across Cold creek on the 
road leading from Port Brown to Centerville in Potter valley. 
"While this particular part of the country is, on the whole, by no 
means so desirable for habitation as the larger valleys above and 
below, it appears that this village was a large and important one 
in former times. It is mentioned in connection with catca'mkaii 
in the myths of the region. According to one of these myths 
the village of matii'ku, about a mile up Cold creek, was called 
tsaka'md. 

katca'bida, from katca', arrow-head or obsidian, and bida', 
creek, in the extreme southern end of Potter valley and on the 
east bank of the east fork of Russian river. There is also a 
village one name of which is katca'bida in the extreme northern 
end of Redwood valley on the main stream of Rnssian river. 

kala'lpical, on what is known as the John Mawhinney ranch 
at a point about a mile south of the post office of Porno. 

po^mS, on the east bank of Russian river at a point a short 
distance south of the poet ofBce at Pomo, in the southern end of 
Potter valley. The present Potter valley flour mill stands on 
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this site. This village bears the same name as the liDguistic 
family*" to which its people belong. The first mention of a 
village by the name of Porno is that found in Qibbs' Journal. >'* 
He gives Pomo as the name of one of the peoples treated with by 
Colonel McKee, and in speaking of their language he says: "The 
Ma-su-ta-kea and Pomo, living farther up the west branch of the 
river, use the same as the Shanel-kaya of the east branch." Thus 
be located tbe village in or about Redwood valley. However, 
no village of this name has been found in this valley and it seems 
probable that the location given by him is due to incorrect in- 
formation gained in the hurried journey through the region. 
McKee'*' speaks of "the Pomas," which undoubtedly refers to 
the people of this same village. Powers'" speaks of the ' ' Pome 
Pomos," and HitteU"" mentions the "Pone Pomos." To these 
various spellings might also be added Powers' "Poam Pomo,"'*' 
which he gives upon the authority of a white informant as the 
equivalent in scope of tbe "Ballo-Eai Pomo"; at the same time 
stating that he was unable to get a verification of t^e term among 
the Indians. It has, however, been taken up by other writers and 
used as a name for the Potter valley people as a whole, and is 
entitled to mention also on that account. 

kalS'sima, kale'lsema, or xale'sema, on the east bank of Rus- 
sian river at a point about a mile east-northeast of the present 
Potter Valley rancheria. 

s^dam, on the east bank of Russian river just east of the 
town of CenterviUe. This is the site of one of tiie largest of tbe 
old villages in Potter valley. Captein Ford"* may have referred 
either to the people of this village or to those of cane'l when he 
said: "The Salan Pomas are a tribe of Indians inhabiting a 
valley called Potter's Valley." 

cane'l, or see'l, on the east bank of Russian river at a point 

■"See Pomo, p. 118. 

" Bchoolcraft, III, lie. 

"* MinntCB kept bf John UcKee, secretary of tbe expedition from 
Sonoma, throngb nortbem California, Senate Ex. Doc., Bpee. Sew., 32d 
Cong., 1863, Da«. 4, p. 144. 

■"OTerluid Monthly, TX, 604. 

■■ History of Calif oniia, I, 730. 

" Tribei of California, p. 166, 

■"Bept. CoDun. Ind. Aff., 1S56, p. 257. 
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about a mile north of the town of Centerville. It waa located 
on the ranch of Mr. George Bush, formerly owned by Mr. Wil- 
liam Potter, for whom Potter valley was named. This was one 
of the moat important villagea in Potter valley and is said by 
some informants to have contained the largest population of 
any.'" According to another informant, seel was on the west 
side of the river and a village entirely separate from cane'l. 
According to this informant also there was still another village 
called a'mdala just north of seel. Corroborations of these state- 
ments were, however, not obtained. One of the villages near 
Hopland in the Central dialectic area is also called eanel. The 
first mention of the Potter valley cane'l was by Gibbs'*" in his 
record of "the tribes present" at a council with Colonel McKee 
on the southern shore of Clear lake. Among others be mentions 
"the Sbanel-kaya and Bedah-marek, living in a valley situated 
to the north of it (i.e.. Clear lake), and on the east fork of Rus- 
sian river." The "Bedah-marek" here referred to were also 
mentioned by McKee"' as " Me-dama-ree, " The name has as yet 
not been found as the name of a village, or of any division. 
Bancroft'*' also mentions the first of these names upon the 
authority of Gibbs. The people of cane'l or of sedam may be 
the ones referred to by Captain Ford'" as "Salan Pomas." 

ya'mo, ya'tna, or t/a'mu, at the foot of the mountains at the 
northern end of Potter valley. This site is veiy near the north- 
em boundary of the main Porno area, being situated at the base 
of a small mountain called ya'-dano, wind-mountain, over which 
the boundary line between the Pomo and Yukian Huchnom runs. 

mot^tca, mUtftca, or mitftca, near the foot-hills on the west- 
em side of Potter valley, and at a point about two and a half 
miles northwest of the town of Centerville. 

tsi'mpal, near the foot-hills on the western side of the north- 
em end of Potter valley. According to one informant, there was 

™ According to one informant, the collective name M'tel waa applied 
to the village of cane'l and the camps ndnaadS, BU'bUtcemal and tfllitnho' 
collectively. 

"Op. cit., p. 109. 

*" Senate Ex. Doc, Spec. Sesa., 32nd Cong., 1853, Doc. 4, p. 136. 

" Native Baces, I, 452. 

" Bept. Conun. Ind. Aff., 1856, p. 867. 
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no village at this place, but the name was given to a mountain 
at which flint of different colors was obtained. 

sfftca, or hata"ka, in the foot-hills on the western side of 
Potter valley, and near its northern extremity. It was but a 
short distance northwest of tsi'mpal. According to one inform- 
ant these two names, siS'tca end bata"ka, were applied to two 
different places about four hundred yards apart, the latter of 
which only was inhabited. 

can^kai, from cane', sweat-house, and kai, valley, in a small 
valley of approximately circular form near the summit of Buck- 
ner mountain. It was located about six miles east of the town 
of Centerville in Potter valley. Buckner creek heads on the 
north side of this mountain and one of the tributaries of Middle 
creek beads on the south. According to some informants the 
name sweat-house valley was given to this valley because of its 
likeness to the pit of a sudatory. The people of the "Cha-net- 
kai tribe" referred to by McKee"* are probably the same as those 
of this village. 

tcfftntcadila, on the mesa just south of the town of Calpella, 
and at a distance of about two miles up the main stream of 
Russian river from the confluence of the east fork with it.'*' 
The people of this village, called "Choam Cha-di-la Po-mo," are 
referred to by Powers'" and, probably upon his authority, by 
Powell,"' and Bancroft'**. Powers translatea the name "Pitch 
Pine People, " The captain of this village at the time of the arrival 
of white settlers in the region was kalpe'la. His name was given to 
his people, and was applied by the whites in a general way to all 
of the Indians living in Redwood valley. It has been used with 
this broad signifleance by some early writers. The name still 
survives in Calpella, a town at the lower end of Redwood valley. 
The lat« Mr. A. E. Sherwood is authority for the statement that 
"Cal-pa-lau" signifies "mussel or shell-fish bearer."*** 

"* Senate Ex. Doe., op. eit., p. 136. 

*" Sm note 167, concerning earlj eatimatea of the population of tluB 

"■Op. dt., p. 15B. 

" Op, cit., p. 88. 

■" Native Saces, I, 362, 448. 

■"Hist, of Mendocino, op. eit,, p. 167. 
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masu't, masu', or clyo'l, the last of which names signifies 
shady, on the western affluent of Russian river at a point about 
three miles northwest of the town of Calpella. Some informants 
claim that this eite is located on the west bank and aome that it 
is on the east bank of this stream, and from all that can be 
learned it seems that both statements are correct, for it appears 
that both banks of this stream were inhabited at dlflFerent times. 
The more recently occupied site was on the west banh, or rather 
in what is now the western part of the stream bed, as the river 
has shifted toward the west and has washed nearly all of this 
site away. Upon abandoning this site these people went to 
tco'mtcadila just south of Calpella. The people of this village 
are probably the ones referred to by Gibbs'" as " Masu-ta-kaya, " 
one of the "bands" which made a treaty with Colonel McKee at 
the Feliz ranch near Hopland. The same people were also men- 
tioned by McKee'" as " Maj-su-ta-ki-as. " 

kabila'l, or kati'l, on the mesa west of the main branch of 
Russian river, and at a point about three and one-half miles 
north of the town of Calpella. This village was located near the 
ranch house on the Berry Wright ranch. The name katiT seems 
to have been given to this site at the time when the former inhab- 
itants of Walker valley settled here after the coming of white 
settlers, 

katca'bida, from katca', obsidian or arrow-head, and bida, 
creek, or da'picu, at the southern foot of Redwood mountain 
(capa'lawel) at the extreme head of Redwood valley. One of the 
villages in Potter valley on the east fork of Russian river was also 
called katca'bida. In his list of the various "bands" of the 
Pomo, Powers says: "In Redwood canon, the Da-pi-shul Pomo 
(d&pishul means 'high sun'; that is, a cold place because of the 
depth of the canon)."'** The reference may be to this village. 

ka'tcake, on the southwest bank of Mill creek at a point about 
two and one-half miles up stream from its con6uence with Por- 
sythe creek. 

kffbida, or kaba'tbado, from kaba't, madroiia, and bads', flat, 

"•Schnolcrftft, III, 1J2. 

"* Senate Ex. Doe., op. eit., p. 144. 

"* Tribea of Calif omU, p. 155. 
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on the east bank of Porsythe creek at a point a short distance 
south of the former stage station in Walker valley. According 
to one informant this was the last village occupied in this valley, 
the people being taken from here to the Round Valley reser- 
vation. 

bita'danek, from bits', bear, and dane'k, throw out, on the 
southwest bank of Fonfythe creek at a point about two miles up 
stream from the former stage station in Walker valley, 

caba'kana, from eaba', hazel, and kana, T, at the extreme head 
of Porsythe creek. According to one informant who formerly 
lived in this valley, this site was the first one in this vicinity 
inhabited. From here the people moved to bita'danek, and t^en 
to ko'bida, from where they were taken to the Roond Valley res- 
ervation. The information concerning the succession of occu- 
pation of these sites may be correct, but it is unlikely that the 
first site occupied is definitely known to individuals now living. 
tanakffm, from tana', hand, and kdm, bog, at a point in the 
mountains about four and one-half miles south-Boutheast of the 
town of Willits, which is situated in the southern end of Little 
Lake valley on Outlet creek. 

kaeaida'mtH, on the headwaters of Outlet creek at a point 
about six miles southeast of the town of Willits. 

ko'tsiyu, in the mountains at a point probably about two and 
one-half miles south of the town of Willits. 

hek^pata, from behe, pepperwood nuts, and patan, to pound 
or grind, at a point probably about two miles and a quarter 
southeast of the town of Willits and about the same disttmce 
north of the old village of fanako'm. This site was very indefi- 
nitely located by informants. 

kaheca'l, at a point about a mile south-southeast of the town 
of Willits, and near the foot-hills on the western side of the 
valley. This village was located on the ranch now owned by 
Mr. Martin Baechtel. 

Itataka'l, from kata', hollow, and kal, mussel, at a point about 
half a mile south of the town of Willits. 

mitffma, or cii'ncilmal, from cli'n, grape vine, cilin, hanging 
up, and mal, year, on the top of a knoll in the southwestern part 
of the town of Willits. This knoll rises from the general level 
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in sucli a manner as to stand apart from the adjacent foot-hills 
to the west of it and forms a prominent point. 

tsamffmda, in the edge of the redwood belt at a point about 
three miles west of the town of Willits.**' 

hddudu'kawe, from hodadQdii', milk snake, and kawe', to 
build, indefinitely located at a point about four and a half miles 
east-sontheast of the town of Willits. 

cfftsiv, from co, east, and tu'u, comer, in the hills at a point 
abont four miles east of the town of "Willits. This site is located 
on a small afiSuent of Outlet creek.*** 

tsaka', near the site of the Northwestern Redwood Company's 
saw-mill at a point about two miles northwest of the town of 
Willits. 

yaffil', on the southern shore of Little lake. 

kabe'yS, from kabe', rock, and yo, under, indefinitely located 
at a point probably about three miles and a half northeast of 
WiUits. 

baka'a or baka'uha, from baka'G, dam, and ha, mouth, on the 
northern shore of Little lake."* 

cak&kai, from cako', willow, and kai, valley, in the field gust 
south of what is known as Rowe's station, an old stage station, 
at a point about three and a half miles southeast of Sherwood 
station. 

kula'kai, from kOla, probably the yellow water-lily, Nymphaea 
polysepala, and kai, valley, at a point about two miles south of 
Sherwood station, and on the southwestern shore of the small 
wet-weather lake on the Russell ranch.'** 

"* In Bpenking of Little Lake vallej, to which he gives the n&me 
"Betumki," Gibba, in Schoolcraft, III, lie, says: "The namss of the 
bands in this valley were the Nabob, Chon-e-shak, Chan-te-uh, Ba-kow-a, 
and Sa-mun-da. One or two others were mid to be absent. The numben 
given by those who came in amounted in all tn 127 men, 147 women, and 
100 children. The total, inelnding those absent, probably does not exceed 
450 to 475." Chau-te-uh, Ba-kow-a, and Sa-mon-da are probably citsiyu, 
baka'Q (which is also called baka'Qha), and tsamo'mda respectively, as lo- 
eat«d on the accompanying map. M'Kee {Senate Ex, Doc., op. ctt., p. 146) 
records the same namea with a slightly different orthography, as follows: 
"Nah-toh, Chow-e-chak, Shor-te-o, Ba-cow-a, and Sa-mun-da." 

"' None of the early writers give the names of any of the villages in 
or abont Sherwood valley. Powers (Tribes of Cal., p. 155) in giving the 
names of what he calls "bands" of the Pomo mentioiiB "the Ku-la Eai 
Po-rao" and aayn: "kula is the name of a kind of fruit, like little pump- 
kins, growing in water, as the Indians deecribe it." This is undoubtedly 
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kabe'dano, from kabS', rock, and dano', mountain, at the 
raoch house on the Russell ranch on the northeastern shore of 
the small wet-weather lake about two miles south-southeast of 
Sherwood station. 

ttkai, from tl, string, and kai, valley, on the ridge just west 
of Outlet creek at a point about three miles east-southeast of 
Sherwood station. 

huta'ha, bear, at a point about two and a half miles east of 
Sherwood station. 

cane'mka, from cane', sweat-house, and muka', scorched, near 
the west bank of Outlet creek at a point about two miles north- 
east of Sherwood station. This site was rather indefinitely 
located but it is probably on the north bank of Curley Cow 
creek, the small stream which flows through Sherwood valley 
proper. 

so'satca, from so'sa, red ant, and tea, house, on the north bank 
of Cnrley Cow creek at a point about half a mile down stream 
from the present Sherwood valley village. 

tglkitwUmS, from tsi'Mni, owl, and danS', mountain, at the 
Sherwood valley creamery about a mile and a qnarter east of 
Sherwood station. 

bffcanAv,ici, from bfi'cam, a sort of seed, and ka'tci, moss, at 
a point about half a mile east-northeast of Sherwood station, and 
near where the Sherwood Inn now stands. 

ma'tcata, from ma, ground, and tcata', between, at a point 
about half a mile northeast of Sherwood station. There is now 
a single Indian family living on this site, but there are plainly 

th« fmit of ths yellow water-lil^ above msntioned. The Northern and 
Eastern dialectic namea of thia plant are kula' and kiLLa' reapeetively. 
However, it seems as probable that Powers' kula really signifies north, 
whieh is djohii'la, gflhU'la, tcu'la and tubu'l in the various Porno dialects. 
At present the valley is called by some of the people to the south djubula- 
ksi or Qorth valley. Its name is given by the late Mr. A. E. Sherwood 
(Alley, Bowen and Company, op. cit., p. 167) as " Ghe-huM-kai signifying 
north valley." FoUowfng Powers, Powell (op. cit., p. 88) also osea 
"KuU Kai Pomo" as the name for the people of this valley. Powers 
(ibid) further says that the Sherwood valley people are called "Sbi- 
bal-ni Pomo (Neighbor People) " by the people of Cahto valley. In cor- 
roboration of this name it should be mentioned that a large hill which 
projects some distance into the valley from its southwestem side is called 
eabal-danS by the Indians now living in Sherwood valley. The former reei- 
denee of Ur. A. E. Sherwood is at the foot of this hilL The name, spelled 
"Shebalne," is also used by Bancroft (Native Baces, I, 362, 448). 
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visible here a nnmber of old pits vhich mark the sites of sweat- 
houses. 

IcabStsAu, from kabd', clover, and tsfO, comer, at a point 
about half a mile uorthwest of Shenvood station. 

ktu^ika, from kaa'i, crow, and ka, water, at a point about 
three-quarters of a mile southeast of Sherwood station. Accord- 
ing to other informants this site is located a short distance north 
of the residence of Mr. Louis Billodeaux in Sherwood valley 
proper, which would place it somewhere in the vicinity of the old 
village of bikeka'. 

tanaci'l, from tana', hand, and cil, hang down, immediately 
soQth-soutbwest of Sherwood station. 

behe'mkalum, from behe', pepperwood, and kalu'm, gone, 
at a point about a mile and a half southwest of Sherwood station. 

mats, big, just southwest of the residence of the late Mr. 
A. E. Sherwood, about a mile and a half west-nortbwest of Sher- 
wood station. According to information obtained from Mr. 
Sherwood in 1903 there was at this site at the time of his arrival 
in 1853 a village of seventy-five or inore inhabitants. This vil- 
lage remained for many years, and the pit of the old dance-house 
is at present plainly visible. 

kama'ddkai, from ka, water, madS', cold, and kai, valley, at 
the residence of Mr. Louis Billodeauz, on the north side of Sher- 
wood valley proper and at a point about a mile and a half north- 
west of Sherwood station. According to information obtained 
from the late Mr. A. E. Sherwood, who moved to Sherwood valley 
in 1853, there is a very lai^e deep spring, called ka'madS, a short 
distance east of the old village of mat6'. 

bikeka', from bike', ground squirrel, and ka, water, in the hills 
north of Sherwood valley at a point about a quarter of a mile 
north of the residence of Mr. Louis Billodeauz and about a mile 
and three-quarters north-northwest of Sherwood station. Ac- 
cording to some informants there was a village called kaa'ika in 
this immediate vicinity. 

ka'ikitsil, from kai, valley, and kitsil, end, at the head of 
Sherwood valley proper, and about two and three-quarters miles 
northwest of Sherwood station. 

kabi'dtle, from kabe, rock, and dile', between or among, in the 
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mountains at the extreme bead of Sherwood valley and ahout 
three and one-half miles northwest of Sherwood station. 

tca'ida, at a point about two and one-balf miles north of the 
confluence of the north fork of Navarro river with the main 
stream, and about a mile northwest of the bri<^ across the north 
fork on the road from Boonville to Navarro. 

tcH'lgo, from teilhil'l or tcu'la, north, and ^go', valley on the 
north bank of the north fork of Navarro river at a point about 
three miles from its confluence with the main stream. This site 
is but a short distance east of the bridge across the north fork on 
the road from Boonville to Navarro. 

hu'da, on the north bank of the north fork of Navarro river 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile up stream from the site 
of the old village of tcu'lgo above mentioned. 

djo'mi, at a point about a mile and a quarter northwest of 
Christine. This site is just east of a very small pond which was 
miraculously created by Coyote because the old Frog woman who 
had possession of the spring about one hundred yards north of 
this place would give him no water. This happened after the 
destruction of the surface of the earth by fire. 

ka'tiiuli, from ka, water, tOu'l, old, and U, place, on a small 
flat about fifty yards south of the store at Christine. This was 
formerly an important village, some of the lai^r ceremonials 
being held here. 

kabS'djal, from kabe', rock, and dja, house, near the northeast 
bank of Navarro river at a point about two and one-half miles 
down stream from the confluence of Indian creek with it. This 
site is just up stream from the point where the road from Boon- 
ville to Qreenwood crosses Navarro river, and takes its name from 
a large rock, the form of which resembles a house. One end of 
the wagon bridge rests upon this rock. Under the rock there was 
a large bole and pool of water which was noted as a good Ashing 
place in the salmon season. 

ta'bate, from ta, sand, and bate, big, near the northeast bank 
of Navarro river on the Irish brothers' ranch, at a point about 
two miles west of Philo. This name was used also as the name 
of the whole valley about Philo, while Navarro river, or at least 
the part along which this valley lies, is called taljate-bida by 
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the people living in this vicinity. Navarro river is also called 
nSba'da-bida, from nS, ashes, ba, tail, da, on, and bida, creek or 
river, which is the source of the present name, Navarro. Upon 
the authority of Mr. A. E. Sherwood, Alley, Bowen and Com- 
pany'*' give "Taa-bo-tah" as the name of Anderson valley, and 
Gibbs mentions " Tabahtea "*** as the name of a people living in 
this region. 

cS'mda, on the east bank of Indian creek at a point aboat a 
half mite Bouth-fioutheast of Philo and a mile northwest of the 
confluence of Indian creek with Navarro river. 

nffpik, from nfi, ashes, and pik, mellow, at the site of the old 
Anderson valley flour mill- By one informant this ia said to 
have been occupied so long ago that there is no record of the 
people who lived here, 

cu'naubasatnapotai, from cunau, pretty (t), baaa't, forks, 
napo'tai, old village, just back on the slope of the foot-hiUa east 
of Anderson creek at a point about three miles down stream from 
Boonville. 

kohe'ela, from kabe', rock, and ela, to throw and miss, on the 
north bank of Anderson creek at a point about two and one-half 
miles down stream from the town of Boonville. 

le'mkolU, on the northeast bank of Anderson creek at a point 
about a mile down stream from Boonville. According to one 
informant the people of this village together with all those living 
farther down stream were called pda'-teya, signifying creek 
those people, while those in the villages farther up stream were 
called danS'-keya, signifying mountains there, both of which 
terms he gave in the Central dialect. He said further that the 
whole valley itself was called pda'-feya-ma, or land of the pda'- 
*6ya, and that the name applied to the people of Anderson valley 
as a whole was pda'fSya. 

bu'lawil, near the south bank of Anderson creek at a point 
about a mile and a quarter southeast of the town of Boonville. 
The bam on the property of Mrs. Jane Bulkier stands on this 
site. 

[kale'msupdal, Central dialect name, from kale', tree, msS, 
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burned ( f), and pda, creek, on the north bank of Anderson creek 
at a point abont tvo miles and a half east-southeast of the town 
of Boonville. It appears that as a village this was a email place, 
there being only a few people who made this their permanent 
home, but others came here for short periods, particularly during 
the fishing and food gathering seasons. 

Vninkdbited Modern YiUage Sites. 

(Hyffl, shady, on the north bank of Ackerman creek at its 
eonfiuence with Russian river. One of the hop fields on the 
Bartlett ranch now covers this site. According to one informant 
also this village was located on the east bank of Russian river 
on the Howard ranch almost directly opposite the site as above 
given. 

co^dakai, in the sonthwestem end of Coyote valley at a point 
abont a mile and a half up the east fork of Russian river from 
its confluence with the main stream. This village was occupied 
by the Tukian Huchnom for about five years after they left 
miilhal in Redwood valley.'*^ It was not, however, exclusively 
8 Huchnom village, as there were Porno here him. The names 
given to Coyote valley by the Northern and Eastern Pomo respec- 
tively are co'dakai and tea'mkawl. Powers"' in speaking of what 
he calls "many little bands in diverse valleys" gives as one of 
them "the Sho-do-Eai Pomo" and locates them in Coyote valley. 
Powell"* gives the same, probably on the authority of Powers. 

bakffdS, at the head of the small canyon in which the present 
Potter Valley village is situated and at a point about a mile and 
a half west of it. 

m^lha'l, a Huchnom village in Redwood vall^ at a point on 
the east bank of Russian river about four and one-half miles 
north of the town of Calpella."' 

On the property belonging to Mrs. Susan Omhaun about a 
mile north of the town of Boonville in Anderson valley is the 
site of an uninhabited modem village, the name of which could 
not be learned. 

•"See mOlhal; also not« 296. 
•" Op. eit., p. 155. 
"•Op-cit., p. 89. 
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bffgagowi, from b6, west, gago, valley, and wl or I, place, at 
a point about a mile and a half west of Boonville. This site has 
not been inhabited for twenty or twenty-five years. 

Old Camp Sites. 

si'aatH, on the McClure ranch north of the Mendocin* State 
Hospital, and at a point about two miles southeast of the town 
of TJkiah and half a mile east of Russian river. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning this site. Some informants claim 
that it was only a food gathering place, while others say that it 
was a camp, and still others that it was a village. It seems most 
probable, however, that it was a camp, although there may have 
been people living here permanently at some time. 

ka"lem, just east of what is known as the Forks saloon at a 
point about a mile west of the confluence of the east fork of 
Russian river with the main stream. The camp called by one 
informant ca'malda and located in this immediate vicinity may 
have been this same site. 

no'ftado,"" in Potter valley on the east fork of Russian river 
at a point on the west bank of the river about a quarter of a mile 
west of the old village of cane'l. This camp was used by the 
people of canel,'" 

afi'Sfifcemal,'"* at a point about three handred yards up stream 
from nflTiado. This was also a camp of the cane'l people."' 

tuiimftd',"" at a point about half a mile west of suliutcemal. 
This also was a camp of the cane'l people. 

pffdano, probably from p5, red, and danS, mountain, at a 
point abont three and one-half miles west of the old stage station 
in Walker valley on Porsythe creek. 

ta"sk6l or tct^'skol, from tea, human being, and skOl, laughing 
( t), on the ndge west of Outlet creek at a point near the con- 
fluence of Curley Cow creek with it, and about two miles east- 
northeast of Sherwood station. 

tcaha'tui, a camp for Ashing on the northeastern bank of 

Navarro river at a point about a mile and a half up stream from 

Christine. 

"°8ee note 129. 

*" n5'bad6 and sQ'betcemal are aituated ao close together that it haa 
been neeeeeaiy to indicate the two on the map hj a single ayinbol. 
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ma'kaiami, probably from maka'la, rabbit, and mJ, place, on 
tbe ridge west of Navarro river at a point probably about two 
miles west of the old village of 181)816 or four miles west of Philo. 

kaci'mdalau, on the John Gough place at a point about two 
miles southeast of Philo. 

tsawa'takka, from tsawa'tak, a small species of frog, and ka, 
water, indefinitely located on the ridge between Anderson and 
Raueheria creeks at a point probably about a mile sooth of their 
junction. 

tce'ckalel, on tbe ridge between Anderson and Bancheria 
creeks at a point about three miles and a quarter west of Boon- 
villc. This camp was chiefly for acorn gathering. 

sa'latcada, on the ridge between Anderson and Bancheria 
creeks at a point abont two miles and a quarter west of Boonville. 
This name is said to be derived from sala, redwood bark, and 
tca'da or dja'da, run away { t), the connection being with a local- 
ization of a myth which is common throughout the Pomo region. 
A snmmary of the myth is as follows : There were people living 
at lemko'iil who ate the flesh of a monster and were transformed 
into deer. Of all the people living at lemks'lil there were but 
two, a brother and a sister, who did not eat the flesh of the 
monster, and they alone remained human. These two went out 
to sa'latcada to gather acorns and finally lived there as husband 
and wife. Their children were called (ale"hm6, and were wild 
people who ate fiesh and other foods raw, and took up their abode 
on a mountain called kanS'-sama, mountain-mahogany beneath 
or at the edge of, in the range of mountains immediately west of 
Bancheria creek. They never associated with the ordinary people 
of the region, but on the other hand they seem to have done no 
particular harm to them. They often set fire to the timber and 
brush in the surrounding mountains, and they made a practice 
of capturing any man who bunted deer at an improper time and 
giving him training which tended to correct his methods of 
hunting. 

mapH'ika, from ma, ground, pfl'i, anything greasy, sweet, or 
otherwise 'pleasing to the taste, and ka, water, at Boonville. 

kawVnamami, from kawi'na, turtle, ma, ground, and ml, place, 
near the south bank of Anderson creek at a point about two miles 
east-southeast of Boonville. This was a food gathering camp. 
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kca'kaleyd, from kca, white oak ( t), kale', tree, and yS, onder, 
near the northern head of Anderson creek at a point probably 
about five miles nearly doe east of Boonville. This was a food 
^thering camp. 

maca'l, on the western slope near the summit of the range 
separating the Russian river and Navarro river drainages at a 
point probably about four and a quarter miles east-northeast of 
Boonville. This site is located about two miles due east of the 
ranch house on the Singley ranch, which is on a small stream 
called Soda creek at a point about two miles northeast of Boon- 
ville. 

mffwibida, from mfi, hole, wi, place, and bida', creek, just west 
of the summit of the range separating the Russian river and 
Navarro river drainages, and at a point about a mile east of the 
old camp at po'taba. 

pd'taba, near the head of the small creek called Soda creek, 
upon which the large Soda spring near the ranch house on the 
Singley ranch is located, and at a distance of about a mile and a 
half up stream from it. 

ka'kSwali, from ka, water, ho, hot, and wa'li, at { 1), near the 
summit of the range separating the Russian river and the Na- 
varro river drainages, and at a point about a mile due west of the 
ranch house on what is known as the Metcalf ranch. 

ka'tsami, from ka, water, and tsa'mi, a ransty odor, at a point 
about a mile and three-quarters west-northwest of the old camp 
at p5'taba at the head of Soda creek northeast of Boonville. 

ckt'tsil, an involuntary jerking motion, at a point about three 
miles northwest of the old camp at po'taba at the head of Soda 
creek northeast of Boonville. 

Sites Not Mentioned by Indians. 

On the north bank of the south fork of Big river at the con- 
fluence of Dougarty creek with it is the site of what was probably 
an old village or camp. Before this land was tilled there was a 
small pit here which may have been that of a small sweat-house, 
and there are to be found even yet fragments of implements such 
as are common about old sites in this region. 

At a point about a mile and a half up the south fork of Big 
river from the above mentioned site, and about four hundred 
yards northeast of the hotel at the summer resort known as 
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Haodley's, is a site which was probably inhabited only after the 
coming of the whites to this region, and then for only a few years. 
Near the head of Indian creek in what is known as the Peach- 
land school district is a eite which was probably formerly inhab- 
ited, as there are many fragments of implements as well as other 
evidences of former occupation to be found here. 

LAKE DITISTON. 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 

Scott's Valley Rancheria, about a mile northwest of the town 

of Lakeport, and on the west bank of Scott's creek. This village 

consists of five houses and aboat fifteen inhabitants, mostly 

former residents of Scott's valley, but with a few from other 

old villages.*'^ This is considered and called a village by the 

Indians, although the houses are not assembled at any one site 

but are scattered for three-quarters of a mile along the ereek. 

Old Village Sites. 

maiyi, contagion ( T), at the foot of the hills on the extreme 

western side of Upper Lake valley, and at a point a short distance 

north of Scott's creek, where it cuts through the divide between 

Tule lake and Upper Lake valley. This is the only point at 

which the territory occupied by people speaking the Northern 

dialect extended beyond the divide and into Upper Lake valley. 

This was a large village and the site seems to be one of the very 

old ones of this r^on. Many of the myths of the re^on mention 

maiyi' and some of the characters of the myths originate here. 

The residence of Mr. Sleeper stands just west of this site. 

frumui'mamau, from mama', projecting, on a point projecting 
oat into Tule lake from its northern shore near the outlet of the 
lake. This was probably never a very large village. It seems to 
have been occupied both before and since the coming of whites to 
this region. 

xwo' or xaro'mdlugal, from xaro', valley oak acorn black 
bread, malQ', to bake, and gal, homeward, close to the shore at 
the head of a small bay extending northward from the northern 
part of Tule lake. This bay also bears the name zaro'. 

ho'mtcati, from hom, nettle, and tcati', village, or kd'pbufu, 

■"The notes as to population were 
At that time there were in addition ti 
dated remains ot a native tula house. 
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in the EaBteni dialect, from kop, nettle, and bu'fu, knoll, at a 
point about three-quarters of a mile north of Tule lake, and near 
the foot-hills on the eastern aide of the valley. The village was 
situated on a small knoll which rises from the general level of the 
valley. 

tsiya'kabSyd, on the creek tributary to Middle creek heading 
on the south side of Buckner mountain. This village was located 
about three miles south of the village of caaSlcai, which was 
near the summit of Buckner mountain. Informants differ as to 
whether the inhabitants of this village were more intimately 
associated with the people of the Tule lake or the Potter valley 
region. This difference is, however, of very little importance, as 
the people of these two localities used the same language and were 
on friendly terms. 

sama'kahna, on the west bank of Scott 's creek at a point about 
three and one-half miles north-northwest of Lakeport. 

si'wakal, on the western slope and near the summit of the 
ridge west of Clear lake, and at a point about two miles north 
of Lakeport. 

nSbo'ral, from no, ashes, bor, mud, and hual, on, on the west 
bank of Scott's creek at a point about two and one-half miles 
north-Dorthwest of the town of Lakeport. The people of this 
village may be the ones referred to by Gibbs"* by the name of 
"Miial-kai," by McEee^* as "Moal-kai," and by Slocum, Bowen 
and Company*" as "Boil-ka-ya." 

ka'raka, from kar, a dry limb filled with woodpecker holes, 
and ka, water, on the eastern border of Scott's valley at a point 
about a mile and a half north-northwest of Lakeport. A portion 
or possibly all of the ares covered by this site is on the ranch 
owned by Mr, J. F. Burger. 

There is the site of a village, the name of which could not be 
recalled by the informant, on the west bank of Scott's creek at 
a point about a mile and a half northwest of the town of Lake- 
port. It is located on the ranch of Mr. M. C. Soudamore. 

■■Schoolcraft, ni, 109. 

"* Senate Ex. Doc., op. cit., p. 136. 

■"Op. cit., L&ke Count}', p. 35: "The Boil-ka-ya tribe lived in Scott's 
Valley, and their number waa one hnndred and eightj, which baa dwin- 
dled down to totty. Cbe-boo-kaa was their chief." Also (p. 37) a tntna- 
lation of the name is given, as follows: "Boil-ka-ya, a city built in the 
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kab^l, or xabe'l in the Eastern dialect, probably from kabe' 
or xabS', rock, on the eastern alope of a prominent point, called 
Rocky point, which projects from the western shore of the 
channel connecting the main body of Clear lake with Upper lake, 
its northernmost arm. There may be some doubt as to whether 
this was in the strictest sense a village. One infonnant says that 
on the higher groand was the site of the winter camp and down 
by the shore-line was the site of the summer camp, thus consid- 
ering the entire settlement as of the nature of a camp. Still 
other informants refer to the site as a camp, while some call it 
a village. However, it seems quite certain that whatever the 
status of the place in this respect was, it was at all times inhab' 
ited, and it has seemed best, therefore, to designate it as a village. 
It will be observed that the boundary line between the Northern 
and Eastern dialectic areas is made, on the map, to pass through 
this village, thus indicating that the place was a common ground 
for the people of both dialects. While the control of the place 
seems to have been left to the people of Scott's valley, there were 
no restrictions as to the rights of the Upper Lake people in this 
vicinity, and people from both Upper Lake and Scott's valley 
camped here and enjoyed eqnal rights in the adjacent waters of 
the lake. It would seem that this was a place of some consider- 
able importance in former times, as it is often spoken of by the 
old Indians in relating the early history of this section, and is 
frequently referred to in the myths. 

Old Camp Sites, 
ho'tcawel, from bo, west, and tcawel, canyon, on the western 
shore of Tule lake at a point just north of where Scott's creek 
flows into it.'" 

"* Aecordiiig to one informant of the Eastern dialect bd'tcawel, or 
bo'kawel as it is called in the Bastern dialect, was not the name of &ny 
special site, but was applied to all of that part of the valley of Scott's 
creek which extends from Tule lake to Blue lakes. According to this 
informant also there was a village, called baka'sa, a little to the weat of 
the site given here. The name given to the portion of Scott's creek from 
Blue lakes up to the vicinity of Lakeport is yima'bidame, from yi, no (t), 
ma, land, and bida'me, creek, wbilo the name of that part of tbe creek 
weat of Lakeport is a'nQbidame, from a'nu signifying anything behind an 
object. It is said that this last name was given by tbe people of the Big 
valley region because of tbe fact that Scott's creek was located behind 
the range of hills west of Lakeport. 
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ydtogagS, from yo, south, (6, toward, and gago', valley, in a 
very small valley on the head of Scott's creek at a point about 
two miles and a half northeast of Red mountain. 

kffmU, from kom, soda spring, and li, there, in a small valley 
known as Eight-mile valley situated at the head of Scott's creek 
and at a point about three miles north-northeast of Red mountain. 
It appears that there was a trail leading from Ukiah valley 
through the mountains to Scott's valley which passed through 
this small valley and near the soda spring on the south side of it 
from which it takes its name. So far as can be learned this 
camp was used chiefly as a resting place for parties traveling 
between Ukiah valley and the Clear lake region, and as a camp 
for those who went there to bathe in and drink the water from 
the spring which was known to have certain medicinal properties. 
According to one informant this camp was the temporary home 
of the people of the old village of kS'mll on the town site of 
Ukiah when they were compelled to leave that place owing to 
differences which arose between themselves and the yoltaia people 
in the southern end of Ukiah valley."' The name "Cum-le- 
bah""* used by Slocum, Bowen and Company probably origi- 
nated in ko'mli. 

kiWUd, from kilel, a caved embankment, and y5, under, on 
the western shore of Clear lake at a point about half a mile south 
of Rocky point at the strait connecting Upper lake with the main 
body of Clear lake. It seems probable that this camp was not 
very much used or that it was a small camp. 

kffhatap, from kS, belly, and bata'p, cut, also given as kdlu- 
tamk, on the western shore of Clear lake at a point about four 
miles north of Lakeport. 

kaba'i, or xabdi in the Eastern dialect, from kaba'i or xaba'i, 
wild onion, AUium unifolium, on the western shore of Clear lake 
at a point about two miles and a quarter north of Lakeport. 

kdle'cokon, from kale', tree, and cdko'n, crooked, on the west- 
em shore of Clear lake at a point about a mile and three-quarters 

<" See note 10», and kd'mU, p. 138. 

""The Cum-Ie-bah tribe wM located in the upper end of Scott'e 
valley, on the Deming place. Their number was ninety, but are now re- 
duced to thirty. Ehi.goh waa their chief." Op. cit., Lake County, p. 35. 
Also (p. 37) a tranelatioD of the name ia giren, as follows: "Cum-le-bah, 
n kind of mineral water. ' ' 
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aorth of Lakeport. There seems to be some doubt aa to whether 
this place was occupied as a camp or not, some infonnaDts main- 
taining that there never was a camp or village here, while others 
claim that thia is a camp site. 

katfa'tniigal, from katsa', grass, and mfiga', seeds, on the west- 
ern shore of Clear lake at a point about a mile and a quarter 
north of Lakeport. 

kala'bida, from kala', clam, and bida', creek, on the western 
shore of Clear lake at a point about three-quarters of a mile 
north of Lakeport. This site is on the western shore of a small 
cove on the property of Mr. L. P. Burger. Another informant 
mentioned kabf as the name of a small inlet in this vicinity and 
said that there was a camp or village by the name of kubi' located 
at the head of it. The name was, however, known to other in- 
formants only as that of an inlet, and it is possible that the site 
referred to by this informant as kQbi' is kala'bida. 

Modem Camp Sites. 
da'isin, on a small creek called da'tsin-bida which empties into 
the maiu body of Clear lake at a point about a mile and a half 
south of Rocky point on the western shore of the strait con- 
necting Upper lake with the main body of Clear lake. This 
camp, which is about half a mile back from the lake-shore, is used 
at present to a limited extent as a fishing camp. 

CENTRAJJ DIALECT. 

From a point on the coast about half way between Salmon 
creek and Navarro river the boundary of the Central dialectic 
area runs for a distance of about eight miles up the ridge, known 
as Navarro ridge, which separates Salmon creek from Navarro 
river. Here it turns in a general southerly direction, crosses 
Navarro river at a point just down stream from the confineace of 
the north fork with it, and then runs in a general southeasterly 
direction along the range of mountetns just west of Navarro river 
to a point about two and a half miles east-northeast of Mountain 
view. From hero it runs due east, crossing Rancheria creek and 
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then Anderson valley, in which it passes about a mile and a half 
soath of the town of Boonville, to a point near the head of Ander- 
son creek. Here it turns in a northeasterly direction and runs 
for a short distance to a point near the head of Peliz creek and 
about due east of Boonville, where it turns in a northwesterly 
direction and runs along the ridge separating the Rnealan river 
and the Navarro river drainages to a point near the head of 
Robertson creek; thence, turning eastward, it crosses TJkiah valley 
and Russian river probably about two miles and a half south of 
the town of Ukiah."* Keeping this easterly direction the line 
passes up the ridge south of Mill creek to the divide separating 
the drainages of Russian river and Clear lake. The line to this 
point generally trends eastward, forms the northern botmdary of 
this dialectic area, and separates it from that of the Northern dial- 
ect. Here, taking a general southeasterly course, the line follows 
the divide between Russian river and Clear lake to a point nearly 
due east of the town of Cloverdale, and separates the Centra) 
from the Northern and Eastern dialectic areas. It then runs in 
a westerly direction probably along the ridge just north of Sul- 
phur creek, and crosses Russian river at a point about two miles 
and a half np stream from Cloverdale and about half a mile south 
of the line between Mendocino and Sonoma counties.**" Thence 
it passes westward about two miles, turns in a nortbwesteriy di- 
rection, and follows the ridge west of Russian river to a point 
a short distance south of McDonald. From here it runs in a 
general westerly direction, crossing the head of Dry creek and 
passing south of the head of Rancheria creek to the head of Rock 
Pile creek. Here it turns west-southwestward and runs along 
the ridge separating the north fork of Qnalala river from Rock 
Pile creek to the confluence of the north fork with the main 
branch of Qualala river. This portion of the boundary runs in 
a general westerly direction, and separates the Central from the 
Southern dialectic area. From here the boundary follows Qnal- 
ala river down to the ocean, and forms the boundary between the 

■"See note 109. 

^ According to one informaut the line crosses the river at & certain very 
deep pool, called kaptc&'ton, and the territory of the Central and Sontbem 
dialects nss very exactly marked at the river by this pool. 
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Central and the Southwestern areas."" The western bonndaiy 
is the coast-line. 

This very irregnlarly shaped area is surrounded on three sides 
by Pomo territory, as follows : on the north by the Northern, on 
the east by the Northern and Eastern, and on the south by the 
Southern and Southwesterly dialectic areas. On the west is the 
ocean. 

QENKBAL DE8CEIPT10N. 

The Central dialectic area extends over three of the natural 
divisions previously described: the coast, redwood, and valley 
regions. The portion of the coast region included within the 
limits of this dialectic area extends from the ridge separating 
Salmon creek from Navarro river southward to the mouth of 
Gualala river, a distance of about thirty miles. The northern 
part of this stretch of coast is a succession of high ridges with 
intervening deep, steep-walled canyons, in some of which flow 
streams of considerable size. Toward the south these ridges de- 
crease in height until in the vicinity of Alder creek the clifFs give 
place to a sandy beach which extends to the mouth of Oarcia river. 
This beach is backed by large sand dunes, and farther back by a 
stretch of gently sloping open country a mile or so in width, to 
the foot-hills. This is the lai^est beach on the entire Pomo 
coast. With Point Arena, immediately south of Oarcia river, the 
clififo begin again and continue down to the southern limit of the 
area at Oualala river. Throughout the entire length of this sec- 
tion of the coast there is a strip of open country from a quarter of 
a mile to a mile and a half in width bordering the shore. 

Beyond this coast strip is the redwood belt extending east- 
ward over comparatively high and rugged mountains for from 
five to fifteen miles. Owing to the dense forest which covers these 
mountains they were not permanently inhabited, and were tra- 
versable only with difBculty except along one or two trails. 

The valley portion of the region covered by this dialectic area 
comprises the valley of Russian river from a point about two and 

"* AeeoTdins to one informant thia boondar; tenmnatai at the ocean at 
a point about half way between the month of Onalala river and Black point. 
This informant stated that the bonndar? was very definitely marked at thie 
poiat by tm old dead redwood tree. 
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a half miles north of the town of Cloverdale and a half mile 
south of the boundary line between Mendocino and Sonoma coun- 
ties'** up to a point about two miles and a half south of the Usva 
of UMah."* The southern part of this portion of Russian river 
valley is narrow and hardly more than a river bed between the 
hills on either side. About two miles south of the town of Hop- 
land the valley widens to about a mile, and continues as a fertile 
river bottom, known as Hopland or Sanel valley,™ for about five 
miles. It again narrows for a distance of about three miles, 
forming Knight's valley, and then widens once more to form 
XJkiab valley, which extends beyond the northern boundary of the 
dialect. Baneheria valley, a small valley situated along the up- 
per course of Rancheria creek, one of the headwaters of Navarro 
river, is also included in this dialectic area. 

Aa has been noted, each of the several regions of the Pomo 
territory had its typical food supply. The chief food of the coast 
people was derived from the ocean, molluscs, particularly mus- 
sels, being very abundant, while the seeds and roots of the wild 
grasses and lowering plants of the open coast country, and the 
oaks and other trees of the adjacent mountains, provided vegetable 
foods. The people in the valleys derived their chief supply of 
vegetable food from the acorn, adding also the seeds of various 
grasses and flowering plants, and certain edible bulbs and corma. 
Various kinds of game were to be had in the mountains, and fish 
were plentiful at certain seasons in the streams. 

COAST DIVISION. 

Inhahited Modem Village Sites, 
pda'kau, from pda, river, and ha, mouth, about four miles 
up Qarcia river from its mouth and about five miles northeast of 
the town of Point Arena. This village, which commonly goes by 
the name of the Manchester or the Garcia River rancberia, con- 
sists of fifteen houses and about sixty inhabitants,**' among whom 

*" See note 160. 
*" Sw note 109. 

"* Thia TBlley is called hj the people of the Northern Pomo dialectic area 
cCkSwama, and bj those of the Eastern area cfikSwa'ilna-iaid. 
" See note 187. 
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are Indians from the old villages on Gualala river as well as from 
the old village of ko'dalau, on Brush creek at a point about two 
miles northeast of pdaliau. The Garcia river flows in this part 
of its course through a steep-walled canyon. The village is on 
the north side of the canyon and is located but a few hundred 
yards below the site of the former village of itc6'tce,'" The 
old village near the mouth of Garcia river also bore the name 
pdaliau. 

Old Village Sites. 

dama'ldaii, at a point probably about half way between Green- 
wood and Elk creeks, and at a distance of about half a mile back 
from the ocean. 

ka'Uca, on what is called Cliff ridge between Elk and Green- 
wood creeks, and at a point near the north bank of the former and 
about a mile and a half back from the shore-line of the ocean. 
Standing near this site is a large dead redwood tree which is 
mentioned in some of the myths of the region as the one which 
enabled katca'-tea, one of the mythical beings, to escape from 
dano'-tea, another being who was pursuing him. This tree alone 
was large and strong enough to withstand the force of dano'-tca, 
which had been able to break down all the other trees up which 
katca'-tca had endeavored to escape. According to another in- 
formant this site is located at a point several miles farther up 
this same ridge. 

kasi'ltdmada, from kasi'l, redwood, teima', to run up or ex- 
tend up stream, and da, 1, on the north bank of Alder creek and 
just east of the point at which the county road crosses the creek. 
This site is just south of the ranch house on what is known as the 
Luther Redemeyer ranch. 

kffdalaH, in the hills at a point about three and one-half miles 
from the ocean and near the north bank of Brush creek. This 

"* The present village is located on land belonging to the IndianB them- 
eelvea, having been pnrchued and presented to them b; the Northern Cali- 
fomia Indian Association. TJp the hill, nortli of the present village, in tiie 
(dte of the foTmer village that had been inhabited for twent7-flve years or 
moT^ the IndianB having atxmdoned it onl; in 1902. This same location 
wae Qsed before tlie coming of white settlers as a permanent village. It 
appe&rs that during the oecnpation of this site as a village since the coming 
of the whites it was called, like the present village, pda'han; bat prior to 
that time, dnriug its occupation as a permanent vfllage prior to the coming 
of the whites, it bore the name ite^'tci. 
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was evidently quite a large village and was one of tlie permanent 
homes of the people who made camps along the shore-line and 
among the hilla at t^do'bate, bo'cadflau, crhobS and other points. 
Accordii^ to another informant this site is located at a point 
about a mile up the same ridge from the place above mentioned. 

na'kdca, on the north bank of Brush creek at a point about five 
and a half miles east of the town of Manchester. 

itce'tce, said to signify anything which bounces as it is pulled 
along, on the north bank of Qarcia river and just up the hill from 
the present village of pdaliau. This site, it would appear, was 
once permanently inhabited aa a village, being later, possibly only 
during the earliest white occupation of the country, occupied as a 
camp. About twenty-five years ago the Indians established their 
modem village at this site and occupied it until 1902, when they 
abandoned it to move a few hundred yards down the hill toward 
the river onto the land purchased for them by the Northern 
California Indian Association. 

pda'hav, from pda, river, and ha, mouth, near the north bank 
of Garcia river at the north end of the wagon bridge which 
crosses the river just north of Flumeville, almost due north of 
Point Arena. The Indian name of the present Garcia river 
rancheria, which is located about three miles up stream from this 
site, is also pda'hau. 

dje'comi, just south of the cemetery which is situated about 
three-quarters of a mile north-northwest of the town of Point 
Arena. 

ma'canena, from ma, ground, cane', sweat-house, and ua or 
wina', on top of, on the northwest bank of the north fork of 
Gualala river at a point about seven miles from its confluence 
with the main stream. 

katsa'iwani, near the opposU« bank of the north fork of Gua- 
lala river from ma'canena, and on the north bank of a small 
stream which flows into it. 

la'tcupda, on the north bank of the small stream mentioned in 
connection with katsa'iwani, but at a point about a mile and a 
half up stream from that place. This site appears to have been 
the most important of the old sites on the head of the north fork 
of Gualala river and gave its name to the entire vicinity, the other 
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villages in the neighborhood not being continuously inhabited as 
was the case with this one. However, the other sites must be re- 
garded as permanent old villages for the Indiana say that they 
were never abandoned for so long but that houses remained there 
constantly, la'tciipcla was located just north of what is known 
aa Bock Pile, a prominent rocky mountain frequently mentioned 
in the myths of this region. There seems to be some doubt as to 
the exact location of la'tcupda and kiibahmS'i which lies in the 
Southern dialectic area. According to some informants these two 
villages were on opposite aides of the mountain, Rock Hie, above 
mentioned, which would bring kabahmCl a number of miles 
farther up Rock Pile creek than is indicated below. From the 
most reliable information obtainable, however, the locations given 
for these two sit«8 seem to be the correct ones. 

iwfkbedabau, from iwi', coyote, kabS', rock, and daba'u, to 
split with the hand, on the opposite side of the small creek above 
mentioned from la'tcupda. The Indians say that this name is 
given to this site because of the presence of a bluish rock which 
stands about two feet ont of the ground and has an area three 
or four feet square. This rock is filled with small shallow cup- 
pings and long narrow acratches or gashes, all of which are said 
to have been made by coyote. The rock is described as similar 
to certain rocks in the vicinity of the old villages of mii'y&mfiy» 
and b&'ddnS in Russian river valley, which are said by the Indians 
of that vicinity to be medicine rocks and to have formerly been 
used aa cures for sterility. 

ma'tatama, from ma, ground, ts or tas, red, and sa'ma, near 
( t), on the northwest bank of the north fork of Oualala river at 
a point about a mile northeast of the old village of ma'canena. 

tca'mxumli, from tea, house, msH, said to signify charred or 
half burned, and U, there, on the ridge separating the headwaters 
of Garcia river from those of the north fork of Oualala river and 
at a point probably about two miles and a half from the old vil- 
lage of la'tefipda. 

kl^tel, from kale', tree, and ite'l, to peel off, in the mountains 
between Garcia river and the headwaters of the north fork of 
Gualala river at a point probably about three miles and a half 
northwest of the old village of la'to&pda. 
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Old Camp Sites. 

b&cadUau, from bS, west, and ca'dllan, projectiDS point, on a 
projecting point of land at the shore-line jnst north of the town 
of Oreenwood. This camp was at the Bouthem end of the wagon 
bridge between Greenwood and Cnffey'a Cove, about three-<inart- 
ers of a mile to the north. 

ti^dffbate, at what is known aa Bridgeport on the coast about 
two miles and a quarter south from the mouUi of Elk creek. 

can^Uca, from cane', sweat-house, and wiea', a small ridge, 
rather indefinitely located as being on the north bank of Gualala 
river at a point probably about twelve or thirteen miles up stream 
from its mouth. 

Iwiyokca, from iwi', coyote, yo, down or south, and kca, goleb, 
rather indefinitely located as being on the north bank of Garcia 
river at a point about three miles up stream from cane'iica. This 
site is probably the same as that mentioned by some of the whites 
of the vicinity, they having found stone implements and other 
evidences of former habitation at this place. 

haht^my5, from bahe'm, pepperwood, and y5, under, on the 
north bank of Garcia river on what is known as the Campbell 
ranch. This ate is said to have been located on the immediate 
bank of the river and was probably not over a mile distant from 
iwfyokca. 

kaiye"lem, from kaiye' manzanita, and He'm, between hills, 
near the south bank of Garcia river at a point probably about two 
miles up stream from babe'myo. 

Itaiea'tcam, from kawa', bark, and team, to fall across, near 
the north bank of Garcia river at a point probably about four 
miles up stream from kaiye'lem. 

kofXicego, from kacil or kasil, redwood, and cego', t, at 
Mountain View. The present hotel at Mountain View is located 
exactly upon this site. The Indian name is given because of the 
fact that there was formerly a smaU clump of redwoods near the 
spring at which the Indians always camped. 

n'hobo, at a point in the mountains about ten miles a littte 
north of east of the mouth of Garcia river and about one mile 
west of Mountain View. This camp was used by parties gathei^ 
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ing acomg and other vegetable foods while the camps along the 
shore-line were for the purposes of gathering molluscs and sea- 
weeds, and for bunting sea-lions and other game along the shore. 

ka'dalau, from ka, water, dala'iJ, to run down, in the bottom 
of the small gulch just south of the store in the small town known 
as Pish Rock, which is located on the coast at a point about three 
and a half miles northwest of Gualala. It would appear that 
this camp was only used by fishing parties and even then only 
rarely. The Indians claim that there were no regular camps be- 
tween this point and the town of Point Arena to the north, though 
there were certain places along this stretch of coast where they 
occasioiially camped for fishing or sea bunting. 

ka'mli, anything thrown across, at a point about a quarter of 
a mile north of Bowen's Landing and about a mile and three- 
quarters northwest of the town of Gualala. This site is probably 
the same as that referred to by certain wbit« informants of this 
vicinity who have found here various evidences of aboriginal oc- 
cupation. 

iwi"tcal, from iwi, coyote, and tea, house, near the ocean at a 
point about a mile northwest of the town of Gualala. 

sffwi, from so, clover, and wi, place, near the north bank of 
the north fork of Gualala river at a point about a mile and a half 
up stream from its confluence with the main stream. 

tse'&i, said to signify low in the center, on the ridge immediate- 
ly south of the north fork of Gualala river and at a point about 
two miles east of its confluence with the main stream. 

kasa'sam, in the mountains between the north fork of Gualala 
river and Rock Pile creek and at a point about five miles east of 
the confluence of the north fork with the main Ertream of Gualala 
river. The Indians say that this camp was particularly used as 
a stopping place for those returning heavily laden from the coast 
to la'tfiepda. They were usually easily able to make the trip 
from la'tcupda to the coast in a single day, but some found it too 
fatiguing to return with a basketful of fish or molluscs in a single 
day and would therefore spend the night at kasa'sam. 
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VALLEY DIVISION. 

InJtabited Modem Village Sites. 

HopUind Bancheria, at a point about a mile nearly due north 
of the town of Hopland. This village is located on land belong- 
ing to Mr. A. W. Poster, and is on the first rise of the foot-bills 
east of Russian river. It consists of sixteen houses and about one 
hundred inhabitants, among whom are to be found not only pech 
pie from the old villages in this immediate vicinity, but also some 
from those in Ukiah valley and some from those along the river 
south of Hopland. A school is here maintained under the aus- 
pices of the Soman Catholic church."' 

yffkaia, from yb, south, ka'ia, vaUey, Beatty Rancberia, or Cox 
Rancheria, about six miles south-southeast of the town of Ukiah, 
and in the foot-hills on the eastern side of the valley. Before the 
coming of the whites the people of this village lived chiefly at 
c&'kadjal, a short distance northwest of this site. After their re- 
turn from the Mendocino reservation they lived at various places 
in this vicinity, chiefly on the western side of the valley, and 
moved to their present village only upon acquiring title to a tract 
of 145 acres of land extending from the east bank of Russian river 
back into the hills on the eastern side of the valley. The village 
which in 1903 consisted of nineteen houses and about eighty in- 
habitants, among whom were some from Hopland valley and some 
from the coast region of this dialectic area, has decreased nntil 
it contains not over fifty inhabitants at present."* There 
is here a large dance-bouse, which is, however, entirely 
modern, being octagonal in form, built of ordinary lumber, and 

'"Id Alley, Bowen and Compftny'a Hiitoir of Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia, pnblisbed in 13S0, the following ii said (page 173) of the Indian 
population at that time: "At the present time there ie quite a Tillage a 
fen milee north of Banel, the remnaat of the Sanele, DumbOTiDg perhaps one 
hundred and fifty. The village conmsts of iome twenty thatdied, dome-like 
hats, and in the Mnter of it ia located the inevitable sweet-houae. South of 
Ukiah, about Bve miles, there are two or three small villages containing in 
all, perhaps, two hundred. Near Calpella there are, perhaps, fifty; east of 
Ckiah there are about one hundred. At Cahto there is a village of about 
Hsventy-flvej at Sherwood valley there are about seventy-five. Near Point 
Arena there is a village of probably one hundred; and at the mouth of Big 
river there is a rancheria of about one hundred. There are others scattered 
over the county but these are the main villages. ' ' 
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entirely above ground. This buildinf! has not been used for 
dances for several years, but serves as a place of assemblage when 
occasion demands. In addition to the houses mentioned, there 
are a hop kiln and six bams. These people have on their land 
along the river a field of fourteen acres of hops, besides a field of 
graiti, from both of which they derive a considerable revenue. 
There is a school at this village maintained under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic church. During the summer months many 
of the inhabitants of this village move to the summer camp on 
the river near their hop field, while others move to the hop fields 
of various ranchers in the valley. The name y5'kaia, referring to 
the people of the southern part of tikiah valley and more par- 
ticularly those of the old village of cO'kadjal, has been used by 
various early writers. Gibbs"* mentions the "Yukai" as a 
"band" living in what is now called Ukiah valley. Powers"' 
gives "To-kai-a" as the name of the people occupying Ukiah val- 
ley "from a point a little below Calpella down to about seven 
miles below Ukiah,""' and derives the name from "yo, down, 
below or lower, and kaia, valley." The late Mr. A. E. Sher- 
wood*^' gives the name "yo-kai-ah," with the translation of 
"deep valley." Also, various other orthographies have been 
nsed, as "Ukiah, or Yokai,"'" "Ukiah/"" "Tokaya,'"" "Ta- 
H-a,"'" and "Yokia."'" Purdy'" uses "Yokaia Pomo" with 
the translation of "South Valley People." Some confusion 
has arisen from the inconsistency of the alphabets employed by 
these various authors, particularly because of the likeness of some 
of these spellings of ydlcaia to those of Yuki, which name has been 
even more variously and inconsistently rendered. The name, 

■"Scbooleraft, III, 112, 113, 421. 

"* Tribes of California, p. 1«3. 

" See note 109. 

"* Hiatorj of Mendocino, op. cit., p. 167. 

" Bancroft, Native Baces, I, 362, 449. 

"* Capt. Ford, Bept. Com. Ind. Aff. 1856, p. 257. 

"•Powell, op. cit., p. 89. 

™ M'Eee, Senate Ex. Doc, op. dt., p. 144. 

'"V. E. Cheenut, Plants used b; the Indians of Mendocino Count;, Cali- 
fornia, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, DiTiaioD of Botany, Contributiona from 
U. 8. National Herbarium, VII, no. 3, p. 303 seq. 

■" Op. cit., Land of Sunshine, XT, 444. 
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now Spelled Ukiah, is applied to the county Beat of Mendocino 
county, and to the T&Uey in which that town is situated. The 
first ofle of it other ijian as a purely Indian word is found in the 
name Yokaya Ranch©."" 

kaWktal, from kabe', rock, and k!al, to rub, at the foot-hills 
on the opposite side of the valley from the yS'kaia rancheria, and 
at a point about five and a half mites south of the town of Ukiah. 
This site takes its name from a white rock, supposed to possess 
medicinal qualities, which stands a short distance west of it. 
There is here at present but a single house and five people. There 
is another house, in which six Indians live, on the flat east of this 
one and near the river. These people all belong to the yo'kaia 
rancheria and have lived at this place continuously only for about 
two years. Previous to this they usually spent only part of the 
year here. 

TorkvUle Rancheria, near the west hank of Bancheria creek 
at a point about a mile and a half northwest of the town of York- 
ville. This village consists of only two bouses and abont ten in- 
habitants, and is situated on a tract of land belonging to the In- 
dians themselves. This tract, containing forty acres, a consider- 
able part of which is covered with redwood timber, was pur- 
chased by the Indians some years ago at a cost of six hundred 
dollars. 

Old ViUage Sites. 

kolo'kd, near Echo at a point on Russian river about two miles 
north of the southern boundary of the Central dialectic area. 
There are two places here which were formerly inhabited, though 
at different times : one just north of the railroad station at Echo, 
and the other jnst east, across the river. 

ce'pda, on both banks of Wise creek at the railroad station of 
Cummiskey- 

kca'kaleyo, on the east back of Russian river at a point about 
three quarters of a mite northeast of Cummiskey. 



"* The orthognphj above giTen is that used by Alley Bowen and Com- 
pany (op. dt., p. 211), while Braekenridge nsea Tc^yo (Map of Heudodno 
Cotmty, op. dt.). litis raueho waa an old Mexican grunt ot eight square 
leagues of land extending along Bnedan river for a distance of eighteen 
miles from a point aboat four miles north of Hopland to near the head of 
Redwood valley north of Calpdla. 
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ma'katcam, on the east bank of Rusaian river at a point about 
a mile and a half Dorth-nortbeast of Cummifikey and about half 
a mile south of Squaw rock. 

kabe'yS, from kabe', rock, and yd, under, on the east bank of 
Russian river and directly east of Squaw rock. This site is about 
a mile and a quarter eouth-eoutheast of Pieta. 

ka'hwalaU, on the east bank of Russian river, and just north 
of the confluence of Pieta creek with it. There was at this place 
a flat of considerable size to which the name kaliwalau, which 
strictly is the name of the point at which the water from Pieta 
creek flows into the river, is applied. It would appear that there 
are several places on this flat which were formerly inhabited at 
different times. One informant gave the name kabStceliOda to 
one of these places, stating that this was the site of the principal 
village here at one time. Another informant, however, mentions 
this as the name of a sommer camp about three miles up Pieta 
creek. It appears that kaliwalaa is the general name which was 
applied to the whole flat and the village no matter on what part of 
the flat it was located. 

yfftcs^k, from yo, south, and tce'uk, comer, near the east bank 
of Russian river at a point about three quarters of a mile north- 
east of Pieta. 

co'samal, at a point about a mile southwest of Fountain. 

iwfda, from iwf, coyote, and da, trail ; or dano'lyd, from danS', 
mountain, and yo', under, just north of the railroad station at 
Foontain. The name danS'lyo was given also by another infor- 
mant to the village of kaliwalaii, but it seems probable that its 
application to Iwl'da is the correct one, 

ktMvfaka, from hawl', anything small, and ka, water, on the 
south bank of Feliz creek just south of the town of Hopland. 

cane'l, from cane', sweat-house, on the south bank of McDowell 
creek at a point just south of the town of Sanel or Old Hopland 
on the eastern side of Hopland valley. This is said, by both In- 
dians and early white settlers, to have been a very large village. 
Powers"" mentions the village, which he calls "Se-oel," as being 
formerly ver; populous, and he shows a plan of the site as he 

■" Tribes of California, pp. 168, 169. 
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found it at the time of his visit to the region. He says'*' also, 
"Besides the Senel, there live in the vicinity the So-ko'-wa, the 
La'-ma, and the Si'-a-ko, very small tribes or villages." Gibba*" 
mentions "the Sah-nels" in his record of the Indians who en- 
tered into a treaty with Colonel M'Kee. And again, in speaking 
of their language, he says, "the Sah-ne'ls, as also the Boch-fae'af. 
Ubak-he'a, Tabah-te'a, and Moi-ya, living between them and the 
coast speak the same." M'Kee'*' calls them "the Sai-nals." 
Powell,'** probably following Powers, spells the name "Senel," 
as do also Alley, Bowen and Company.'*' Bancroft'** gives the 
name of the Indians the same as that of the present town: "The 
Sanels, Socoas, Lamas, and Seacos lived in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage of Sanel," and Mr. Carl Purdy"' mentions them as the 
"Saneloe." The name is also found in "Rancho de Senel.'"*' 
Besides the village of canel here under consideration there is 
another village of that name in Potter valley on the east fork of 
Russian river. 

cffsamak, in what is called McDowell vaUey near the head of 
McDowell creek, and at a point about a mile and three-quarters 
northeast of Sanel or Old Hopland. It appears that this village 
has not been inhabited for many years and there are stories to the 
effect that many years ago the people of this village, which wan 
at that time a very large one, were all taken by a contagious 
disease. This is also the village mentioned in one of the myths 
of the region which says that the people here at one time were 
miraculously changed to birds which flew away, the village never 
again being occupied. 

ItawVmd, from kawl', anything small, and mS, hole, at a point 

■*■ Ibid, p. 172. 

"Schoolcraft, III, 112. 

■"Seniite Ei. Doe., op. dt., p. 144. 

"* Ind. Ling. Fam., p. 89. 

"'Hiitorj' of Mendocino Coiiiitj, p. 167. 

»• Hirt. Cal., I, 362, 450, 452. 

"* Pomo Indian Baskets and Tlieir Makers, Land of Snnaliine Ma^zine, 
XV, 442. 

"* The Bancbo de Senel was an old Maiican land grant obtained by Fer- 
nando Felis in 1844. It comprised fonr square lesgnes, coreriag Hopland 
or 8anel Talley and the adjacent hills. Fetiz, who was the flrst settler in 
this valley, bnilt his adobe house only a short distance from the ledian vil- 
lage of cane'l. — History of Mendocino Connty, op. cit., p. 212, and N. B. 
Brackenridge 's Official Map of Mendocino Connty, 1887. 
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about one hundred yards east of Russian river and about a mile 
and three-qnartert north-Qorthwest of the town of Hopland. 
This site is near a lai^ spring sometimes called the poison spring. 

ci^go, from elS', a kind of grass seed, and gag6', field or valley. 
On the small knoll jnst west of Largo station. The ranch house 
OD the Crawford ranch now stands on this site. This was one 
of the more important of the old villages of this region. The 
people of this village are probably the ones referred to by 
Powers"" under the name of "Si-a-ko" and by Bancroft"" as the 
"Seacos." 

jflolo, from s!, t, and la'Ia, in the middle, on the north bank 
of McNab creek which empties into Russian river just north of 
I^rgo. The village was located on the "old" John Knight ranch 
and was but a short distance west of Russian river. 

li'ma, from ilS'ma, between or low down, in what is known as 
Kni^t's valley on McNab creek, and at a point about two miles 
from the confluence of that stream with Russian river. It ap- 
pears that this name was applied not only to the village itself 
but also to the entire valley and to the creek. The village of 
le'ma was one of the lai^ and important villages of abori^al 
times. It is probable that the people of this village are the ones 
referred to by Powers and Bancroft"' by the name "La-ma." 

hi'kdja, from h6k, a mythical being resembling a bird, and 
dja or tea, house, near the north bank of McNab creek at a point 
about two and three-qoarters miles up stream from its confluence 
with Russian river and about half a mile up from the old village 
of Ig'ma. This site was believed to be the home of the mythical 
being above mentioned and the vicinity seems to have been, by 
some at least, held in awe so that there is some doubt as to whether 
the site was ever inhabited by the Indians, at least in modem 
times. It was mentioned in connection with mu'yB^uy^i which 
is also a village with mythical associations. However, it was 
givai by some informants as an ordinary village. 

mu'yamuya, the name of a mythical being, near the west bank 

■"Tribe* of C&Uforaia, p. 172. 
"Hirt. Cal., I, 362, 450, 453. 

"■ Powera, Tribes of Californis, p. 172. Bancroft, Hiat. Cal., I, 362, 450, 
482. 
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of Rnssiaii river at a point about a mile and a half up stream 
from the eonflnence of McNab creek with it. There is cousider- 
able doubt as to whether this site was ever inhabited by the pres- 
ent Indians, but it is ^ven by some as an ordinary village. By 
others, however, it is given as the site of a village occupied by the 
mythical people only. According to one informant mQ'y&muya 
was a great ugly-looking hairy man-like being nine or ten feet in 
height, who lived alone near a spring called kapa'sil, spring brush, 
in the brush at a point about a quarter of a mile south of the old 
village of le'ma. As any one passed by he would always make 
fun of them and invite them to gamble. No one ever paid any 
attention to his bantering, but passed on and as bis back was 
turned mu'yamnya would run up and steal whatever the person 
was carrying and make off with it. On account of bis strength 
and size the people were afraid to attack him at such times, but 
they eventually gave a big dance and feast to which he was in- 
vited, and there th^ endeavored to kill him. He warned them 
repeatedly that if he were killed some great calamity would befall 
them, but said that if they wished to dispose of him they must 
dress him up in a certain very rich costume and throw him into a 
big pool in the river at the foot of the cliff just north of the 
village of mu'yamnya. They, however, paid no attention to his 
warning and proceeded to pinion him and allow the women to 
pound him to pieces with pestles. They then threw the mangled 
remains away and rejoiced that they were at last rid of this vi- 
cious tormentor. But no sooner had they returned to the village 
than he also appeared, the pieces of his body having come to- 
gether and reunited. At other times he was known to have been 
attacked by grizzly bears while hunting and to have been chewed 
into bits by them and still to have survived. Finally aft«r the 
people of this village had endeavored a number of times to kill 
mu'yamuya they determined to again try mashing him. They 
accordingly caught him and took him to the top of the cliff just 
north of the village and mashed his body completely, this time 
not overlooking any parts and particularly the great toe of his 
right foot. Under the nail of mu'yamuya 's great toe on the tight 
foot there was a small hard kernel which when cut open and ex- 
amined was found to enclose his heart. It was the overlooking 
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of this heart that bad formerly baffled their attempts to kill him. 
This time, however, they ent out the heart and rolled the frag- 
ments of the body over the cliff into the pool below, also rolling 
targe boulders after them. The boulders may now be seen at the 
foot of this cliff. The people then celebrated the occasion with a 
great dance, at the end of which all were transformed into birds 
which Sew away, and the village has never since been inhabited. 

A hundred yards or so west of this site is a bluish stone which, 
protrudes from the ground but a few inches. The surface of this 
is filled with small cuppings and scratches or gades where the 
rock has been scraped and pulverized as a medicine for the cure 
of sterility. Other rocks of the same kind are located near the 
old village of bo'ddnS. 

ta'tem, from ta', sand, and ite'm, a small open place, on what is 
known as the Smith ranch now owned by Mr. Charles Tates on 
the east bank of Russian river at a point about two miles north- 
northwest of Largo and about seven and a half miles south-south- 
east of Ukiah, This village derived its name from the sandy flat 
upon which it was situated. In former times the river ran farth- 
er to the east and near this site, so that the site itself was over- 
flowed every year and covered with sand. The river has shifted 
its course so that at the present time it runs about a quarter of a 
mile west of the old site. At times of such high water the people 
of this village moved to a place hut a short distance east of the 
village which was high enough to be dry, returning again to the 
sandy flat as soon as the water subsided. This was one of the 
largest of the old villages in Ukiah valley and was situated at the 
extreme southern end of the valley. Prom alt that can be teamed 
this village was nearly as large as co'kadjal 

tca'kca, from tea, house, and kca, canyon, just northwest of 
the present yo'kaia village and at a point about a quarter of a mile 
east of Russian river. The ranch house on the "old" Beatty 
ranch, now owned by Mr. H. H, Van Nader, stands on this site. 
It appears that this was originally only a temporary village, being 
occupied now and then for short periods of time, but that later, 
probably after the arrival of white settlers, it was occupied for a 
term of years. 
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can^milam, from oane', gweat-house, and mila'm, burned or 
otherwise totally destroyed, at the house on Dr. King's ranch just 
east of RuasiaD river and at a point aboat five miles south-south- 
east of Ukiah. 

cffkadjal, just north of the ranch house on the Hhodes ranch 
at a point about four miles and a half south-southeast of Ubiah. 
There was formerly a small pond at this place which was situated 
just west of the hop kiln and the ranch house, and it was on the 
east or northeast shore of this pond that the village was located. 
This was the largest of the yd'kaia villages and the largest village 
in the southern part of XMab valley. It appears that this village 
and ta'tem were the only two in this immediate vicinity which 
might properly be called permanent villages, although there were 
various others which were more or leas continuously inhabited, 
but the people of the other villages seemed to consider these 
two as their real homes and it was here, particularly at co'kadjal, 
that large gatherings for ceremonial and other purposes were 
held. 

After what is known as the Bloody Island massacre at Clear 
Lake in 1850, when a detachment of troops under Captain Lyons 
visited that region to avenge the so-called Stone and Kelsey mas- 
sacre and succeeded in killing a large number of Indians who had 
taken refnge on Bloody Island, the detachment of troops crossed 
the divide into Russian river valley and killed many Indians 
there. Among the other places visited was co'kadjal, where, upon 
being met with a slight show of resistance, they killed, according 
to information obtained from Indians who escaped, about 



cane'tteu, from cane', sweat-house, and nS'u, to place, on the 
south bank of Robertson creek at a point about three-quarters of 
a mile from its confluence with Russian river. The ranch house 
on the ranch now owned by Mr. Isaac Burk stands on this site. 
It appears that this was one of the smaller villages and was pos- 
sibly not continuously occupied in aboriginal times. However, 
* er the coming of white settlers the people of co'kadjal occupied 

8 site continuously for several years. 

bffkca, from bo, west, and kea, canyon, on the south bank of 

bertson creek at a point about a mile and three-quarters from 
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its confluenee with Ruesian river. Thia ia near the bridge across 
Robertson creek at the Wilcox ranch. 

bffdono, from b6, west, and dono' or danS', mountain, just 
southeast of the county road at the point where it passes the 
ranch house on the Elledge ranch, and at a point about four and 
a half miles southwest of the confluence of Robertson creek with 
Russian river and about a mile south of the creek. This village 
is well back in the motmtains and it appears that while it is was 
permanently inhabited in so far that there were a few people 
living here at all times, it perhaps should not be classed as one of 
the regular and permanent old villages. It was naed by the peo- 
ple of colcadjal and the other villages in the valley as a food 
gathering and a hunting camp, they going here regularly at cer- 
tain seasons of the year ; and in this way it may be considered as 
much a camp aa a village in the strict sense of the term. A few 
hundred yards northwest of this site are two bluish rocks which 
project a short distance from the surface of the ground. The 
surfaces of these are covered with cuppings and furrows or gashes 
where the rock has been ground and scraped into a powder to be 
used as a cure for sterility. Another rock of this same sort is 
situated near the old village of mQ'yamiiya. 

dako'lkabe, probably from dokfi', pestle, and kabe', rock, near 
the east bank of Rancheria creek at a point about two and a 
quarter miles south-southeast of the town of Boonville. Accord- 
ing to one informant the people of this village owned the adjoin- 
ing land for about a mile north of the village or about to the sum- 
mit of the ridge between Rancheria and Anderson creeks, which 
would place the boundary between the Central and Northern 
dialectic areas about as given on the accompanying map. This 
site is claimed to be a village by most informants, but there are 
those who state that the place was never inhabited and who know 
it only as a conspicuous pile of rocks. 

»a"ndly6, near the east bank of Rancheria creek at a point 
about five miles down the stream from YorkviUe. 

ko'tkwi, near the east bank of Rancheria creek at a point about 
three miles down stream from Torkville. 

cta'la, in a small valley southwest of Rancheria creek and at 
a point about three and a half miles northwest of Torkville and 
a mile west-southwest of ko'thwi. 
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Wte, on the west bank of BAncheria creek at a point about a 
mile nearly due west of Torkville.*** 

kala'ieolem, at a point about a mile and a quarter soutb- 
aouthwest of Yorkville, 

kaiye'lle, at a point about three-quarters of a mile north of 
Whitehall. 

notce'tlyo, at Whitehall, 

mabo'tdn, indefinitely located at a point probably a mile and 
a half a little south of east of Whitehall. 

la'li, indefinitely located at a point near the head of Banch- 
eria creek and probably about two miles southwest of Whitehall. 

Uninhabited Modem Village 8itea. 
kaica'yd, from katea', flint, and yo, under, near the west bank 
of Bussian river at a point about six and a half miles south of 
Ukiah. This village is located at the foot-hilla on the Higgins 
ranch. Just up the hill from this site there is an outcropping, of 
flint of various colors and it was here that much of the flint used 
for drill points and in the mauafacture of various other imple- 
ments was obtained. It is this outcropping of flint that is re- 
ferred to in the village name. According to some informants this 

""Fowera in hia tribes of California (p. 172} givea Uie Indiana of An- 
derson and Baoeheiu valleTS as united politicallj. Under tbe bead of 
"Koma'cho" he saja: "These ludiaos live in Bancherla and AndarBon 
vallefB, and are a branch of the great Porno f amil;, thongh more nearif 
related to the Benel than the Ponio proper. Their name is derived from thdr 
preeeut chief, whose authority extends over both valle}^" It is very on- 
uBual to find the anthority of a single individual ertending farther than his 
own immediate village, and, in view of the fact that, according to present 
information, these two valleys were inhabited by people speaking different 
dialects, kdma'tcS being really applied to the people in Anderson valley in 
the Northern dialectic area, it seems probable that Powers' statements on 
the subject do not give the condition in aboriginal times. It sometimes 
happens that the whites consider the anthority of an individual Tmj i it u te 
extend much farther than it really does, and it is probable that the leader or 
captain referred to here was treated by the whites as having authority over 
the people inhabiting both of these valleys, and from this he may have oome 
to be considered so by the Indians themselves, at leoet in so far as th^ de*l- 
isgB with the whites were concerned. Powell (op. cit., p. 88) and Bancroft 
(History of California, I, 362, 44S) mention the same people, the former 
unng Powers' spelling of the name, and the latter cbangiiig it to "Co- 
macho." Oibbs (, Schoolcraft, III, 112) meotiotis four "tribes," the 
"Boch-he'af, Ubak-he'a, Tabah-te'a and Moiya," who, he says, lived be- 
tween the Senel valley and the coast. Tabah-te'a is evidently the village 
of ta'bate Dear Philo in Anderson valley. Boeh-he'af is probably bCkSya, a 
name applied by the people of the Bussian river valley to these living in 
Bancheria valley. 
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village was inb&bited to a limited extent before the eomiiig of 
white settlers, but from the most reliable informatioo obtainable 
it appears that its occupation dates only as far back as the com- 
ing of settlers to the valley. 

kala^lnokca, from kala'l-D5, white willow, and kca, canyon, on 
the small creek called kalalndkca-pds which runs from the west 
into Russian river on the Higgins ranch about six miles south of 
Ukiab. This site is located a short distance north of the creek 
at a point about a mile from the river. The village, the greater 
part of which was situated on the north bank of the stream, was 
occupied for about ten or fifteen years soon after the coming 
of white settlers to this region, and has not been inhabited for 
twenty-five or thirty years. 

bikfsnal, from ba, Indian potatoes, kis, heart bum, and nal, 
forest, at a point about half a mile northeast of the hop kiln on 
the H. H. Van Nader ranch and but a short distance north-nortii- 
east of the present yo'kaia rancheria. This site was inhabited for 
only a short time, but the name was always applied to this vicin- 
ity, which was used as a hunting ground in aboriginal times. 

bana'katyav, at the house on what is known as the Howell 
"home" ranch at a point aboat half a mile east of Russian river 
and about four miles south-southeast of Ukiab. 



Old Camp Sites. 

batcffadano, from batcfi'a, angelica, and danfi', mountain, in- 
definitely located at a point about a mile and a half southwest of 
Echo. 

cabs'takkaiwi, indefinitely located at a point about two miles 
west-northwest of Echo and about a mile and three^iuarters 
southwest of Cummiskey. 

cete'ko, at McDonald. 

ayffton, from ciyo', shade or shadow, and ton, t, at a point 
about a mile north of McDonald. 

a'kule, in the hills at a point about two miles northeast of 
Echo. 

ciyffknti, at a point abont two miles east-southeast of Foun- 
tain. 
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tU'lmo, from sul, California condor, Cathartes Californianus, 
and mo, hole, at a point abont a hundred yards northwest of 
ciyokslti. These two Bites are so close together that it has been 
necessary to indicate them on the map by a single symbol. 

ta'ti, at a point abont a mile and three-quarters due east of 
Fountain. This camp bears the same name as a camp on Feliz 
creek west of Hopland. 

bffpda'wi, from bo, west, pda, creek, and wi, place, on Feliz 
creek at a point about a mile up stream from Hopland. This 
camp was located on both sides of the creek. 

tca'mna, from team, live oak ( T) and nal, forest, at a iwint 
about two miles up Feliz creek from Hopland. 

ta'tf, at a point abont three miles and a half np Feliz creek 
from Hopland. This camp bears the same name as a camp in 
the hills east of Fountain. 

ko'dakaic, arched or bowed up, at a point about four miles 
up Feliz creek from Hopland. 

kabe'bot, from kabe, rock, and hot, scattered around in small 
pieces ( 1), m the hills north of Feliz creek at a point probably 
about half a mile north of the creek and three miles west of Hop- 
land. Some informants give this as a regular camp used in 
hunting, but others say that this place and vicinity were occupied 
by a mythical people who stole children and spoiled the luck of 
hunters, and there are myths which relate instances of both. 

bo'cema, near the north bank of McNab creek at a point about 
a mile and a quarter from its confluence with Russian river. 

bfftcemalc, from bo, west and tce'matc, narrow valley (T) at 
a point about three miles and a quarter up McNab creek from 
Russian river and about a mile and a quarter up the creek from 
the old village of le'ma. 

tcimo'na'l, from tclm, the plant Carex barbarae, and nal, 
forest, at a point about a mile north of Largo and on the east 
bank of Russian river. This was a camp used chiefly by the 
people of cle'go and derives its name from the fact that the Carex 
grew very abundantly aud to an unusual height here. 

du'ml, near the confluence of Dry creek with Russian river at 
a point about six and a half miles south of Ukiah, and about a 
mile south-southwest of the present yoTiaia rancheria. The loea- 
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tion given on the accompanying map is on the north bank of this 
creek, and on the Horst Brothers ranch, but according to other 
informants there was still another site on the south bank of the 
creek and about a quarter of a mile up stream. After the com- 
ing of the whites this site was occupied permanently for a short 
time by at least a few Indians. 

tcacffl, at a point juat south of the confluence of Robertson 
creek with Russian river. This site is located just east of the rail- 
road track on the Isaac Burk ranch and nearly due east of the 
ranch house. 

cffdSnd, from cd, east, and d&od' or dano', mountain, at a 
point about a mile east of Russian river and about four miles 
southeast of UMah. This site is located at the foot of a rocky 
peak about a mile south of Mill creek. 

kawiaika, at a point about a quarter of a mile west of Russian 
river and about three miles south of UMah. This site is located 
on the first bench of land up from the river bottom and is just 
west of a small slough which runs through the Cox and Dutton 
ranches. Before the coming of white settlers to this region the 
river itself ran in this slough, which is at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile west of the present course of the river. The 
ranch house on the Cox ranch ia situated on this site. 

camffka, near the south bank of Robertson creek at a point 
about three and a half miles up stream from Russian river. This 
camp seems to have been but little used and only an approximate 
location could be obtained for it. 

tcte'una, from tcfeu, said to signify the highest point on a 
stream to which lai^ fish, such as salmon, can ascend, and Ona', 
or wlna' on top of, at or near the ranch bouse on the Lucas ranch 
at a point about five miles up Robertson creek from its con- 
fluence with Russian river. 

}>6a'no, from bo, west, and a'nQ or a'n5, behind, in the moun- 
tains north of Robertson creek and at a point probably about four 
and a half miles west of Russian river and about two miles north 
of Robertson creek. This site was indefinitely located by infor- 
mants. 

ySma'caditc, from y6, south, ma, ground, and caditc, point; 
or yoimadSicR, at the Finney ranch on the eastern slope of the sum- 
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mit of the range aeparating the BussiaD river and the Navarro 
river drainages and at a point about five miles northeast of the 
town of Boonville. This site stands just aonth of the ranch house 
here. 

maca'l, in the mountains southwest of Rancheria creek and at 
a point about two and three-quarters miles a little north of west 
of the town of Yorkville. There was a large open field here 
where grasses and other vegetable foods were fairly abundant. 
This was, however, a hunting camp as well as a food gathering 
camp. 

battCkalewi, in the mountains at a point probably about four 
miles due west of TorkviUe. 

pd'lma, from p51 or po, red, and ma, earth, near the west bank 
of Rancheria creek at a point about a mile southwest of Yorkville. 

Modem Camp Sites, 
yo'kaia, from yo, south, and ka'ia, valley, on the east bank of 
Russian river on the ranch of the yo'kaia Indians. The perma- 
nent village is located in the foot-bills on the eastern side of 
Ukiah vall^. Many of the Indiana occupy this camp during the 
summer months. 



EASTERN DIALECT. 
BODNDASIES. 
From a point on the Pomo-Yuki interstock boundary a short 
distance southeast of Big Horse mountain, the boundary line of 
the Eastern dialectic area follows the interstock line which runa 
in a southeasterly direction along the ridge separating the drain- 
age of the Rice fork of South Eel river from that of Middle creek, 
and thence along the ridge east of Clear lake to a point about due 
east of the old village of ci'g&m near Morrison's landing. This 
boundary follows the general trend of the mountains in this 
region and separates the Yuki and Wintun territories from that 
of the Eastern Pomo dialect. At this point the line takes a south- 
westerly course, coming to the lake shore at Bald mountain, kltci'- 
danS, where it turns in a southerly direction, passing into the 
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lake and toward Mt. Eanaktai,'" finally eoming to the northern 
boundary of tiie Clear Lake Wappo area"* which it follows with 
ite westerly trend to the southern shore of Clear lake at a point 
about a quarter of a mile west of the mouth of Eelsey creek. It 
here turns southward, passing from a quarter to a half mile west 
of Cole creek, and nms to a point about three and a half miles 
south-southeast of the town of Kelseyville where it turns eastward, 
crossing the head of Cole creek, and nms to the summit of the 
divide between the headwaters of Cole creek and the drainage of 
Lower lake, the southern arm of Clear lake. It then runs south- 
ward along this divide to a point near the head of Cole creek. 
This portion of the boundary separates the territory of the East- 



"* Mt K<iT>Blrt ^ti is, perh&p«, better known to the white inhabitants of the 
vicinity as Uncle Bam mountain, and it is so named on most maps. As 
nearly sa can be learned the first name given to it by Americans was Ut. 
M'Kee, which was used by Qibbs (Schoolcraft, m, 109 seq.), and was evi- 
dently given to it in honor of Colonel Bedick M 'Kee, United Btatea Indian 
Agent, who explored the region north of San Francisco bay in ISfil for the 
pnrpoHe of looting rwervatiooB foi the Indiana. The name KnnaWni is 
derived from the Boutbeastem Pomo dialect name for the mountain, which 
is kno'ktai, from kno, monntain, and zatai, woman. The roonntain is said 
t^ have some connectian with a mythical woman. In Slocum, Bowen and 
Company's History of Napa and Lake Counties (Lake County, p, 37), and 
on the California State Mining Bureau's "Hineral Map of LaJce County" 
the spellings are "Konockti" and "Konochti" respectively. The people 
speaking the Eastern Pomo dialect call it eaxalgdnal-danO, cazalginal- 
^dQ, and danS'-batin (mountain big), the first, however, being most com- 
monly used. This name is also mentioned by Slocnm, Bowen and Company 
(ibid.) with the spelling " Sha-hul-ga-nal-da-noo. " The mountain is also oc- 
eaaionally called by the Eastern Pomo xunQ'-danO, or luck monntain, which 
name it derives from the fact that certain plants, the roots of which are 
very powerful charms, particularly in gambling, are most efficient when 
obtained from this monntain. Along with this belief goes another that 
the mountain, which is of volcanic origin, and upon which there are said 
to be no springs or other aources of water, ia the abode of numerous 
strange animals and beings, some of which are so potent that the sight of 
them caoses death. The Wintun on Cache creek give the monntain the 
name be'n-toL, signifying "big mountain," which, however, is not con- 
fined to this peak, but seems to be applied by the Wintun in its immediate 
vicinity to ai^ prominent mountain. As an instance, St. John monntain 
at the head of Stony ereek bears this name. The Uoqnelumnan of Coyote 
valley on Fntah cieek eall it itdi'-pawl, which also signifies "big moun- 
tain." 

'**As has been previously stated, there was in no part of the waters of 
Clear lake any exact dividing line between the portions belonging to the 
people oecnpying the adjacent lands, so that any line run through the lake 
as a boundary between adjacent areas is only approximate and should not 
be considered as marking ofF any limits to the fishing or hunting privil^ee 
of the peoples in the vicinity. Nominally however, the people inhabiting the 
shore in any partieular part of the lake were recognized to have a certain 
special part of the adjacent waters which they in a way controlled but did 
not monopolize or reatriet to their own exclusive nses. 
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em Porno from those of the Southeastern Porno and the Clear 
Lake Wappo. From the head of Cole creek the boundary takes 
a little more westerly course along this range of mountains, which 
connects Mt. Kanaktai with Mt. St. Helena, probably to Cobb 
mountain, and separates the Eastern Porno from the Northern 
Moquelumnan area. The point at which the boundary leaves this 
range is not definitely known ; but it passes in a northwesterly di< 
rection along the divide separating the drainage of Russian river 
from that of Clear lake to a point near the southern headwaters 
of Scott's creek, separating in this portion of its course the East- 
em from the Southern and Central Pomo dialectic areas. From 
here it runs east for a short distance, then north to the shore of 
Clear lake at a point just north of the town of Lakeport. From 
this point up to the strait joining the main body of Clear lake with 
its northern arm the shore was owned by people speaking the 
Northern dialect. There seem, however, to have been no restrie- 
tiona as to the use of any particular part of the lake itself by the 
people speaking either dialect: on the contrary, it seems rather 
to have been considered as common property and freely used by 
both. From Rocky point, on the western shore of this strait, the 
line runs in a general northerly direction along the low ridge 
which lira west of Upper Lake, crosses Scott's creek at its emer- 
gence into Upper Lake valley, and runs along the ridge separat- 
ing the drainage of Middle creek from that to the north of Tule 
lake, and finally intersects the interstock line at the starting point, 
a short distance southeast of Big Horse mountain. The North- 
em dialectic area lies west of this portion of the boundary. 

The territory occupied by the people speaking the Eastern 
dialect is roughly trapezoidal in form, and ia surrounded partly 
by other Pomo territory and partly by territory belonging to 
other linguistic families. On the northeast lies Yuki and Wintun 
territory and on the east are the areas of the Southeastern Pomo, 
the Clear Lake Wappo, and the Northern Moquelumnan, while 
on the southwest and west the territory is adjoined by the South- 
em, Central, and Northern Pomo areas. 
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GBNEBAL DESCRIPTION. 
The Eafitem dialectic area lies wholly within the lake re^on, 
which has been previously described, and is divided by the main 
body of Clear lake into two parts: the northern or Upper lake"' 
divifiioD, comprising all the territory north of the main body of 
Clear l^e ; and the southern or Big valley"* division, compriBing 
all the territory south of the main body of Clear lake. About 
the shores of Upper lake, the northern arm of Clear lake, and for 
several miles up Middle creek there extends a fertile valley sur- 
rounded on three sides by high, sparsely wooded hills. On the 
southern shore of Clear lake there is a still lai^r and very fertile 
valley, called Big valley, from which the division takes its name. 
Immediately to the east of Big vall^ Mt. Eanaktai rises to a 
considerable height, but is on the whole very barren as compared 
with the lower hills to the south and west. The valley itself is 
watered by several smalt streams. The principal villages of the 
Eastern Pomo were near the lake shore in these two valleys, and 
thus as near as possible to the lake which was the chief source of 
food supply. The men took an abtmdance of fiah with nets from 
their canoes and by means of weirs and traps set in the creeks, 
while water birds were always to be had and were especially 
plentiful at certain seasons of the year. The valleys and sur- 
rounding hills provided an abundance of acorns and other vege- 
table foods. On the whole the natural resources of the lake re- 
gion seem to have been exceptional, and there was undoubtedly 
a large population here in former times. 

UPIVB LAKE DinSIOH. 

Inhob^ed Modem Village Sites, 
yffbwtm, from yS, south, and bufQ', knoll, near the west bank 
of Scott's creek at a point about two miles sonth-southwest of the 

" Upper lake is a nnaU body of water connected with the remainder of 
Clear lake bj a narrow strait. It ta called hj all the people of the Eastern 
dialectic area xa'-zuTsQ, water (lake) head, it being conddered the bead of 
Clear lake. The name ie applied also to all the surrounding countr; even as 
far west aa Bachelor valley and Tule lake. Upper lake is also sometimes 
caUed za-xo'na. 

*" Big ralley is called by the people in the Upper lake region, yS'-zag'di, 
or south Talley, and by those of the Southeastern dialectic area, and also by 
the Winton living on Cache creek, kala'mai. 
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town of tipper Lake. Tiie present village, consisting of only a 
couple of houses with half a dozen inhabitants, stands on the site 
of a very old and once populous village. This old vill^e is often 
mentioned in the myths of this region in connection with maiyi', 
another old site located a short distance to the north.^*^ 

fta&emotd'Itl, from kabS', rock and matfilk, to scatter, on the 
west bank of Middle creek aboat two miles north of the town of 
Upper lake. This village, the largest of the villages of this dial- 
ect, consists of twenty-four houses and about one-hundred inhabi- 
tants, and is located on land belonging to the Indians themselves. 
Here are to be found inhabitants of nearly all the old villages of 
the Upper Lake division as well as a few individuals from the 
Big Valley division. In addition to the number of houses men- 
tioned there are in all nineteen other buildings, mostly bams, as 
many of the Indians keep horses and poultry. There is a large 
dance-house built a few years ago on modem plans. It is octa- 
gonal in form, entirely above ground, and is built of ordinary 
lumber. A school is maintained here under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal chiireh. 

Bav^ niTtcA, on the northeastern shore of Clear lake at a point 
about six miles southeast of the town of Upper Lake. This vil- 
lage consists of six houses and about twenty inhabitants. 

Old YiUage Sites. 
Jcahe'l, or xabel in the Eastern dialect, from kabe', rock. This 
site, which was mentioned when treating of the villages in the 
Northern dialectic area, lies on the eastern slope of a prominent 
point, called Rocky Point, which projects some distance from the 
western shore of the channel connecting the main body of Clear 
lake with iis northern arm. There is some doubt as to whether 
this was in the strictest sense a village. One informant says that 
on the higher ground was the 8i1« of a winter camp, and down by 
the shore a summer camp, the entire settlement thus falling into 
the class of camps. Other informants also refer to the place as a 

■"fflocum, Bowen and Company, op. cit., Lake County, p. 35, say: "The 
To-voo-tu-ea were neighbon of the Ki-out, and were jaet eaat of them, on 
the borders of Tula lake. Their former nnmbei wae one hondred and flf ty, 
which is DOW reduced to fortjr-five. Ja-ma-toe waa their chief." Also 
(p. 37) a tranelation of the name is given, aa follows: " To-voo-tn-ea, a 
■maU hilL" 
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camp-site, while some call it a village. At all events it seems 
quite certain that however the site may be classed, there were at 
all times a certain number of people living at it, and that for this 
reason it may be considered a village. The control of the place 
and surrounding territory seems to have been left to the Scott's 
valley people, who spoke the Northern dialect, and it may there- 
fore be considered as having belonged to them. The Scott's val- 
ley people did not, however, exercise any exclusive jurisdiction 
over the place, the people of the Upper Lake region coming and 
going at will and enjoying fishing and bunting rights equally with 
the Seott'B valley people. For this reason the settlement may be 
considered part of the Eastern as well as the Korthem dialectic 
area. Indicative of this commimity of interest tiie boundary line 
between the Northern and Eastern dialectic areas has been drawn 
on the map through the village site itself. This was evidently a 
place of considerable importance in former times, as it is often 
spoken of by the old Indians in relating the early history of this 
section and is frequently referred to in myths. 

yo'hutiii, from yd, south, and bQ'fu, knoll, near the west bank 
of Scott's creek at a point about two miles southnsouthwest of the 
town of Upper Lake. This site, which is now occupied by the 
present small village of the same name, was once occupied by & 
lai^ and populous village which is often mentioned in the myths 
of the region in connection with maiyf, another old site located a 
short distance to the north. 

kuca'danSyS, from kQea', live oak, danS', mountain, and y5, 
under, on the south bank of Scott's creek at a point about a mile 
and a half southwest of the town of Upper Lake and about a 
quarter of a mile north of yd'bufiii. 

xffioalek, in Upper Lake valley at a point a short distance 
west of Middle creek and about three-quarters of a mile northwest 
of the town of Upper Lake,'" 

■■ Slocam, Bowen and Company, op. cit,. Lake County, p. 3S, say; "The 
Qnoi-lak, or Hwoi-lafc, tribe was located just north of the town of Upper 
Lake, and near the residence of Benjamin Denell. They numbered one ban- 
dred and twen^, but have only fifty now. Da-mot waa their chief." Also 
(p. 37) a tranalation of the name is given, as folIowB: "Hwoi-lak, a dty 
of fire." One informant, a woman from the Upper Lake valley. Bays 
tbat da-m6't was the name of one of the captains of the old village of 
xtrwalek. 
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danffxa, from dano', mouDtain, and xa, water, in the f oot-hilU 
about two miles northeast of the town of Upper Lake. This site 
is on the western slope of a hill overlooking the lake. Slocnm, 
Bowen and Company undoubtedly refer to this village, the name 
of which they give as " Di-noo-ha-vah, ""' and it is probable that 
the same village is referred to by Mason'"" as "Danokakea." 

danffco, from dano' mountain, and co, east, about half a mile 
east of dano'xa and on the eastern slope of the same hill. 

diwtlem, from dlwl', coyote, and Ile'm, flat (f), on a small 
knoll a qnarter of a mile southeast of the town of Upper Lake. 
The present residence on the Riee Estate stands on this site. 

beke'pal, from behe', pepperwood or California laurel, Um- 
bellvlaria Califomica, and pal, t, at the foot of the hills on the 
eastern side of Upper Lake valley at a point about three-quarters 
of a mile east of the town of Upper Lake. The site is near the 
ranch house oa what is known as the "old" George Bucknell 
ranch. This village, which is also occasionally called ga'behe, 
from ga, house, and behe', California laurel, was also occupied in 
more recent times, there being a lai^e village here about thirty- 
five years ago. This village was the scene of a great ceremony 
at about that time, the Indians from various parts of the region 
even as far west as the coast having gathered about the lake to 
await the end of the world. The ceremony was one introduced 
from the Sacramento valley re^on, several shamans from the 
vicinity of Qrand Island having been brought over to conduct it. 
The series of ceremonies which was celebrated at this time ex- 
tended more or less continuously over a period of aboat two 

""'Tbe Di-noo-ha-vab tribe were on tho north aide of the head ol Clear 
lako, but farther east than the last named," referring to xd'wallek. "The; 
numbered one hundred, and are now reduced to about forty. Ooo-ke vras 
their chief." — Op. dt,. Lake County, p. 35. Also (p. 37) a translation of 
the name is given, aa followe; " Di-noo-ha-vah, a city built in the cut (eafion) 
of a mountain." One informant, a woman from tbe Upper Lake valley, 
■ays that her nncle guki' was a captain of the old village of danS'za. 

*°° Professor Mason in giving the interpretations of Pomo basket designs, 
as fumidted to the U. 8. National Mnsenm by Dr. J. W. Hudson, says, 
"Danokakea, Mountain Waters tribe," and speaks of them as "once living 
six miles north of Upper Lake, in the mountains on the headwaters of Hc- 
Clnre creek, and a close affinity and neighbor of the Pomo of Potter Val- 
ley."— Abor. Amer. Basketry, op. cit., p. 328. It aeems probable that this 
is the same village as dan6'za, although located some distance from that 
site as here given and spoken of as afOliated with the Potter valley peo- 
ple, which those of dand'za were not. 
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years, tbe principal cmes being held at xa'dalam on Eelsey creek 
in Big valley. At behe'pal a large dance-honse of special form 
for the celebration of these ceremonies was built. It would ap- 
pear that these beliefs and practices were the reenlt of the ghost- 
dance movement vhich influenced other Indians of northern 
California and Nevada in the early seventies. 

bado'nnapoti, badS'n, island, napo', village, ti, old, on the 
sonthem slope of Bloody*"^ or Upper Lake island, situated at the 
extreme northern end of Upper lake. The people of this village 
seem to have lived either here or at dano'xa as they chose. This 
and dano'xa were not, however, camps, but permanently estab- 
Isbed villages. This site is used at present by the Indians in the 
vicinity of Upper Lake as a fishing camp during certain seasons 
of the year. 

fAwa', on the eastern shore of Upper Lake near its northern 
extremity. This site is almost due east of Upper Lake island. 
According to one informant the name elwa' is not a word taken 
from the ordinary language, but is a name ^ven to this site by 
Gemote when it was a village occupied by tbe race of bird people 
who inhabited the earth before the coming of the present Indians. 

haku'tkaleuncal, from kakiH, white oak, kale', tree and wica'I, 
ridge, or hd'tar, on the eastern shore of Upper lake at a point 
about a mile northeast of the strait joining Upper lake with the 
main body of Clear lake. 

La'xp&tsum,, from Lax, opening or inlet, and pu'tsiim, point, 
on the eastern shore of Clear lake at the end of the point which 
projects from the east to separate Upper lake from the main body 
of Clear lake at the strait which joins the two. Along the shore 
of Clear lake in this vicinity there is at some little distance from 
the shore a line of tnle. There was a narrow passage through this 
where canoes entered from the open water of the lake to the 
landing place on the shore adjacent to the village, and it was 

"Bloodj island reedTss its name from a battle, kuovra as the Bloody 
ieland nuusaere, foa|^t between the Indiana of the (3ear Isk« vicinity and 
troops in 18S0. The Indians made a stand on this island, but were attacked 
by water, thsr retreat being cut off bj land, with the result that a great 
nninfaer were killed. Although this is caDed aa island it is not completely 
surrounded by water except during the rainy season, and is aeCMsibls by 
trails through the marshes on the north during the greater portioo'of the 
jest. CHbba (Schoolcraft, III, 109} refers to this ieland as "Battle 
island." 
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this passage or inlet through the tule which gave the village its 
name. 

ha'Uka, from ha'li, the edible fleshy covering of the nut of 
the Califomia laurel, UmhelluUiria CaHfomica, on the north- 
eastern shore of the main body of Clear lake and at a point about 
seven miles southeast of the town of Upper lake and half a mile 
southeaet of the present Bank Ranch village. 

c^gom, on the northeastern shore of Clear lake at a point near 
Morrison's Landing, and abont two miles southeast of the present 
Bank Ranch village. Gibbs*'* mentions the "She-kom" as one 
of the "tribes" living on the shores of Clear lake, aa does also 
M'Kee,^"' who spells the name "Che-com." Slocum, Bowen and 
Company also mention these people as the "She-gum-ba tribe."*** 

taa'wina, from ta or taa', sand, and wina', upon, or taa'yaa», 
on the Boutbem slope of a small ridge called tsawa'lzabe, from 
tsawal, a species of fish, and xabe', rock, which is just north of 
what is known as Bald mountain, kitsI'danS. This site is about 
four and a half miles south-southeast of the present Bank Ranch 
village. 

Old Camp Sites*''' 

gala'iakdleyd, from gala'i, a kind of water bird, kale', tree, and 
yo, under, on the western shore of Upper lake at a point about a 
mile north-northwest of the old village of kabel at Rocky point. 
This camp was used chiefly for fishing and hunting water birds. 

poWtsiiwi, on the western shore of Upper lake at a point about 
three and a half miles soutb-sonthwest of the town of Upper Lake. 

mate'lnapdti, from mafel, spliced(T), napo', village, and ti, 
old, on the eastern shore of Upper lake at a point probably about 
three and three-quarters miles south-southeast of the town of 
Upper lake. 

"Schooleraft, ni, 109. 

*** Senate Ex. Doc., op. cit., p. 136. 

**"'Tbe She-gnm-ba tribe lived aeroM the lake from Lekeport, where 
Mt. MorrisoB now residea. They once numbered one hondred and aitj, bat 
only abont fifteen of them are left now. Leu-te-ra wag their chief."— 
Op. cit. Lake Conntj, p. 35. Also (p. 37) a translation of the name ia 
given, as follows; "She-gum-ba, a atj built aeroM the lake." 

"*A11 the camps about the shores of these lakes were primarily for the 
puipose of fishing, and seem not to have been occupied to an; extent except 
dnring the specitJ fishing seaaon. 
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Modem Camp Sites. 

napoical, from napo', village, and ca, fish, or danffhida^, from 
dans', mountain, and bida'u, low, on the "Western shore of Upper 
lake at its northern extremity. The place is also called Fish- 
camp by both whites and Indians. 

hadd'nnapati, from bado'n, island, napo', village, and tl, old, 
on the Boutbem slope of Bloody or Upper Lake island, situated 
at the extreme northern end of Upper lake. This present-day 
camp-site is also the site of a former village.'" 

BIO VALLEY DIVISION. 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 
Mission, on the lands of St. Turibius mission*" on the west 
bank of hi'tebldame or Kelsey creek, or about three miles north 
of the town of Eelseyville. This village has an Indian name, 
sa'-gaco-bagil, water pond long; but it is rarely used, the village 
being usually called, by both whites and Indians, "The Mission." 
It contains eleven houses and about sixty inhabitants, mostly from 
the old villages of Big valley. As some of the Indians keep 
horses, there are also four bama, making in all fifteen buildings, 
exclusive of course of the church and other mission buildings 
which stand at some distance from the Indian village itself. 

Old ViUage Sites. 
It appears that a very unusual grouping of villages into some- 
thing bordering upon political unity formerly existed in Big 
valley. Within this valley there lived people speaking two dis- 
tinct languages, the Porno and the Tukian Wappo. The latter 
lived on the extreme eastern border and were but very few in 
number. These formed to a certain extent a distinct group po- 
litically. The remainder of the valley, however, although occu- 
pied by people speaking the same language, seems to have been 

*" See bado'nnapSti, p. 189 and note 201. 

"* Mission St. Tnribins wae founded hj Rev. Luciano Osuna in 1870, in 
wbieh jeAt he secnred 160 acres of land on the southern shore of Clear lake. 
Since 1887 the Franciacan Fathers have maintained their charge of the 
missioB continnondj. At present the buildings of the missiou coneist of a 
newlj erected chnri^b, a rendence for the nusdonariee, an old church, which 
was used as such for man; yeata bat is now used as a school building, and 
barns and other farm out -buildings. 
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divided ioto two distinct political groups, the kOLa'napo from 
buLa', water-lily, and uapo', village, and the kabS'napo from kabe', 
rock, and napo, village. The former held the territory from the 
vicinity of Lakeport around to Adobe creek, the latter that from 
Adobe creek eastward to the interstoek boundary between the 
Eastern Pomo and the Clear Lake Wappo. There appears to 
have been a definitely recognized grouping of the villages in- 
cluded within each of these areas into the above named units, 
which grouping was, of course, not so much for governmental 
purposes as for the common interests of offense and defense. 
There appear to have been at times differences between the 
kOLa'napo and the kabe'napo which were settled by fighting, while 
at other times the two groups joined forces in aome common cause. 
As an instance of this latter there is a story told concerning the 
diverting of the waters of Eelsey creek which, according to the 
Indians, formerly ran northwestward from the old village of 
hida'mlwioa instead of, as now, northeastward, and emptied into 
the lake at the little projecting point where the camp site of 
La'xpQtsum is located. On the map there appears a small stream 
running into the lake at thia point and the Indians say that a de- 
pression marking the connection between the head of this stream 
and Eelsey creek is plainly visible, showing where Kelsey creek 
formerly ran to the lake by this course. The Indians say that 
when Kelsey and Cole creeks emptied into the lake separately 
there were two species of fish, hitc and teal, of which the former 
ran up Keleey creek only and the latter up Cole creek only, and 
from these two species of fish the creeks take their names, M'tcbi- 
dame and tca'ibldame, respectively. The people living on and to 
the east of Cole creek were able to obtain the hitc only from or by 
the permission of the kabS'napd in whose territory Kelsey creek 
ran, and they were very anxious to have these fish run up Cole 
creek as well as Kelsey creek, and therefore proposed to change 
the channel of one of the streams so that the two would flow to- 
gether. This was opposed by the kabe'napfl and the matter was 
agitated until an open war was the result. In this the Wappo 
were assisted by the Southeastern Pomo, at least those of the 
Southeastern Pomo who were near neighbors, and the kabe'napo 
were assisted by the kuLa'napo. The matter was, however, not 
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settled until tbere came a very high water in the creeks in the 
winter, at which time a few of the people from the Wappo village 
of dala'dano went over with digging sticks to Eelsey creek and 
there dug tbrongh the eastern bank at a very low point which 
connected by a natural depression in the floor of the valley with 
Cole creek, thus starting the water of Kelsey creek to flow in 
that direction. With this start it soon dug for itself a lai^e 
channel and has since flowed into Cole creek at a point about a 
quarter of a mile from its mouth. The purpose of the Wappo 
was accomplished by this, for now both kinds of fish run up both 
streams. This is said to have occurred 90 years or more ago. 
On the other hand it is possible that the story is a mythical 
account of cause for an observed effect, namely, the fact that 
these two streams do now flow into each other near their mouth. 
Be this as it may, the story indicates that at times when there 
was a common cause in which to engage, the kuLa'napS and the 
kab'e'napo did join forces, but on most occasions they seem to 
have kept apart more or less, maintaining distinct territorial 
boundaries and distinct governments ; and it should also be noted 
that they kept apart to a certain extent after the coming of the 
whites to this region. Professor A. L. Eroeber has also obtained 
information from a Clear lake Indian now living at the Bound 
valley reservation to the effect that there was a division of the 
people into two groups such as are above mentioned. Such a 
division and grouping of villages is, as has been said, very much 
out of the ordinary among the Pomo and it seems very likely that 
the division in this ease arose originally at a time of internal 
trouble, as for instance difficulties arising over hunting or fishing 
ri^tfi, and that this division of the people of the valley into two 
onits, more properly factions than stable political unions, con- 
tinued to exist after the particular point at issue had been settled, 
though there is no probability that anything like a true confedera- 
tion ever existed among the villages of either group. 

Some informants give each of these names as that of a separate 

village and they were among the first Pomo village names to come 

into print kuLa'napo is first mentioned by Qibbs,'** who gives 

the "Hula-napo" as one of the "tribes" present at a council with 

" Behoolcr&ft, III, 109. 
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Colonel M'Kee od the ahores of Clear lake, and later*" when 
treating of languages, lie says, "Kula-napo. The name of one 
of the Clear lake bands. The language is spoken by all the tribes 
occupying the large valley." From this name Powell, foUowit^ 
his principles of nomenclature, made the stock name Kulana- 
pan"' which he applied to all the Pomo. Slocum, Bowen and 
Company*" say of this village, "The Hoo-la-nap-o tribe was jnst 
below the present site of Lakeport, on the place formerly owned 
by Dr. J. S. Downes. At one time there were two hundred and 
twenty warriors, and five hundred all told in the rancheria. They 
are now reduced to sixty. Sal-vo-di-no was their chief before 
the present one, Augustine." They also translate this name as 
"lily village." The name has been used by others with different 
orthographies, as: "Kura-napo, water-lily village""' and "Pal- 
anapo,""* which is later corrected to "Talanapo""* and defined 
as "Pond Lily People." Powers does not mention this village 
particularly, but gives "Ka-bi-na-pek"*" (kabe'-nap6) as a typi- 
cal village "of the many in Big Vailey." Kabenapo is also first 
mentioned by Qibbs,"* hy whom it is called "Habe-napo," mean- 
ing "stone house," and it is given as one of the six large villages, 
designated by Oibbs as "tribes" or "bands," in Big valley. 
M'Kee'" mentions two of the "tribes" about Clear lake, viz: the 
"Ca-ba-na-po" and the " Ha-bi-na-pa, " either one or both of 
which are probably meant for the kabe'napo. Later*" he states 
the nmnbets of these peoples as one hundred and ninety-five and 
eighty-four respectively. The name given by Slocum, Bowen and 
Company'" is the same as that used by Qibba. Powers**' locates 

" Ibid., p. 421. 

'"Ind. Idng. Fam., p. 87. 

*" Op. cit. Lake Coonty, p. 35. 

*" MaiOD, op. dt., p. 329. Given Dpan the aathoritj of Dr. J. W. Hndnm. 

" Purdj, Idnd ol SuDBhine, XV, 442. 

*"Pard7'e reprinted edition of "Pomo Indian Baaketa and Theit 
Makers," p. 0, Lob Angelee, 1902. 

" Tribea of California, p. 204. 

"'Schoolcraft, UI, pp. 109, 110- 

" Sonata Ex. Doc, op. dt, p. 136. 

"• Ibii, p. 139. 

"* ' ' The Ha-be-nap-o tribe were loeated at the month of Kelaej' cnA, on 
the north nde. They numbered three hondred, bnt onlj abont forty of them 
are left. Ba-eow-shnin ma their chief." — Op. dt., Lake Covoty, p. 35. The 
name ia traoslated, "a city of rocks." 

" Tribes of Cal., p. 204. 
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the village, which he calls " Ea-bi-oa-pek, " on lower Eelaey 
creek, and Powell,'** probably following Powers, also mentions it 
under this name. Mason,"' upon the authority of Dr. J. W, 
Hudson, uses "Kabe napo" with the translation of "Bock vil- 
lage." lAter*" he uses also "Kabinapo." Punty'" uses "Eabe- 
napo" with the translation of "Rock People." Qibbs**' In 
speaking of the people of Big valley gives them collectively the 
name "Na'-po-bati'n, or many houses," and says: "The name 
' Lu-pa-yu-ma, '**• which, in the language of the tribe living at 
Coyote valley, on Putos river, signifies the same as Habe-napo, is 
applied by the Indians in that direction to these bands, but is not 
recognized by themselves. ' ' This is clearly a Moquelttmnan term, 
as 1q'p&, signifying rock, oeenrs frequently in Moquelumnan 
village names. Moreover, the Moquelumnan name of the old 
village at Duncan 's point, near Bodega bay, is lippQla'mma, which 
is the same word as that used by Gibbs, Taylor**' says, "On the 
borders of Clear lake lived the Lopillamillos or Lnpilomis," and 
Bailey*** in hia report upon the Indiana of the Clear lake region, 
says, "Upon the Lnpillomi ranch,*** near Clear lake, there are 
some three hondred Indians." The name "Lopillamillos" is also 
mentioned by Bancroft.*" 

hdo'mJi, to hunt around (named from the fact that there were 
many deer in the mountains immediately west of this site and it 

"■ Op, dt, p. 88, 

■" Aboriginal American Buketij, op. eit., p. SS9. 

*" Ibid,, p. 368. 

""Laud of SnnBhine, XV, 442 seq. Also Purdy'a r«piiitt«d editiOD, op. 
cit., p. 7. 

"BchoolCMft, III, 110. 

""Tbe name ^ven to the camp of Colonel M'Eee's party at Clear lake 
was "Camp LopiTnma," — Senate Ex. Doc., op. eit., pp. 136 seq. 

■" Calif omia Fanner, March 30, 1860, San Frandsco, CbL 

™Bept. Comm, Ind. AS. tai 18S8, p. 304. 

*" The Lnpillomi rsoeh here referred to is the old Lnp-Tomi rancho, a 
large Mezicaii land grant about the shores of Clear lake. (Slocum, Bowen 
and Companj, op. cit. Lake Coontf, p. 41.) The originBl grant appears to 
have been made to four persons, and the expediente called for thirtj-two 
■qnare leagues of land, induding the whole of Clear lake and the surrounding 
land. A petition was filed in 1853 by the two VaUejo brothers for the con- 
firmation of a grant of sixteen leagues, one-half of the oiiginal cesaioQ, 
known as the Laguna de Lnp-Tomi. The petition was denied. The name 
Lnpillomi ranch remained, however, for many years after the American 
occupation. 

"Native Bacee, 1,363. 
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was therefore a good banting ground), in the town of Lakeport 
on the Inioll where the Bellvenne hotel now stands. 

kac^baddn, from kaci', a watpr plant said to somewhat resem- 
ble bamboo, and bsdo'n, island, just within the southern limit of 
the town of Lakeport, on the western shore of Clear lake. The 
village was located on the eastern slope of a knoll immediately 
south of the Lakeport flour mill. Just off shore at this point 
there is a small island upon which the plant kaci' grew, thus 
giving to the place its name. The first trading post in the region 
abont Clear lake was established at this village, the trader taking 
baskets, beads, and such other articles as the Indians made, in 
exchange for his goods. 

katfftnapoti, from kato't, shucks (the thin inner shell) of the 
nut of the California laurel, napd', village, and ti, old, near the 
east bank of a small stream known as Rumsey's slough, taiwi'c- 
bidame, Carex creek, and at a point about three miles southwest 
of the present village at St. Turibius mission. 

cabe'gok, on both banks of the small stream which empties 
into Clear lake at the old camp site of La'xputaOm. This name 
is more particularly applied to the east«m of the two sites. Col. 
Rediek M'Kee, United States Indian Agent, who visited Big val- 
ley August 17-21, 1851, made his camp in this inunediate vicinity. 
According to one informant he camped at this village site, while 
according to another his camp was at se'dUeQ just north. During 
the previous year a party of troops under Captain Lyons had 
visited this region for the purpose of taking vengeance upon the 
Indians for what is commonly spoken of as the Stone and Eelsey 
massacre. They had passed through Big valley, which was at 
that time praeticaUy deserted, and had come up with the Indians 
toward the head of Clear lake, killing a large number on what is 
known as Upper Lake or Bloody island, thence passing over to 
the Russian river valley and back to San Francisco bay. The 
Indians say that Col. M'Kee, in endeavoring to reestablish friend- 
ly relations with them, distributed presents of blankets, beads, 
axes, saws, and various other articles among them, and set a^ide 
as a reservation for their use that portion of Big valley lying 
between what is known as McGongh slough {which lies about a 
quarter of a mile west of se'dileu) on the west and Cole creek on 
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the east, and extending indefinit«l7 into the hills toward the 
aoath. He gave a writing to the two captains hQ'lyd and perie'<5 
which the Indians tmderstood to be a deed to this land. It is 
Imown that Col. M'Eee did at this time tentatively set apart a 
tract of land on the southern and western shores of Clear lake 
for reservation purposes, bat this was never ratified and nothing 
farther was done about the establishment of the reservation at 
Clear lake.*" 

kma'ragimSwina, from hma'rak, dance-house, md, hole, and 
wIdb', on top of, near the west bank of Eelsey creek on what is 
known as the Lamb ranch and at a point about a mile south- 
sonthwest of the present village at St. Tnribius mission. 

xn^gacobagil, from xa, water, gac5', pond, and bagil, long, 
where the present village at St. Tnribius mission is located. There 
seems to be some doubt as to whether this was a regularly in- 
habited village, but there were people living here at least during 
the summer and it was used as a boat landing throughout the 
year. 

bida'miwina, from bida'mi, creek, and wina', upon or close to, 
OD the east bank of Kelsey creek at a point about a mile and 
three-quarters down stream from the town of Kelseyville. Ac- 
cording to one informant the site here called licuT-kale-zowa, 
blaekK)ak tree in-front-of, which is here given as an uninhabited 
modem village site, is an old village site and was called bida'mi- 
wina. This however seems doubtful. 

ni^napdti, from n6, ashes, napfi', village, and ti, old, in the 
eastern part of the town of Kelseyville. By most informants 
this is said to have been a very large permanent village inhabited 
by the Indians, but one informant says that it was a village in- 
habited only by mythical people, none of the present race of 
Indians ever having lived here. In corroboration of this it should 
be observed that this village is mentioned frequently in the myths 
of this region ; bnt on the other hand white settlers say that there 
were old dance and sweat-house pits plainly visible here up to a 
few years ago, and it seems very probable that this is the site of 
one of the regular old villages of this region. 
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Some Indians say that this was the original home of the 
kah€'nap5, but that it had not been inhabited for many years 
before the arrival of the first explorers. When Messrs. Kelsey 
and Stone got control of the ranch in Big valley in 1847 they 
assembled at Kelseyville all the Indians of this vicinity. The 
kabe'napo lived at nd'nap&ti and the kOLa'napfi with others 
lived near the ranch hoose, an old adobe built at UcQlkalexfiwa 
on the west bank of Kelsey creeh. The ranch above referred to 
is the Lupillomi raneho for which Captain Salvador Vallejo in 
1836 appUed, in the name of himself, his brother Antonio, and 
two others, to the Mexican government. This grant comprised 
thirty-two leagues of land, embracing Big, Seott'B, Upper Lake, 
and Bachelor valleys and adjacent mountains. Whether this tract 
was in reality ceded to him is not known, but be took possessiou 
and placed a major-domo and ten vaqueros in charge of a herd 
of cattle in Big valley about the year 1840. In 1847 Messrs. 
Stone and Eelsey came to take possession of the cattle and the 
establishment, they with others having bought the Vallejos' in- 
terest in Big valley. They built an adobe house on the west bank 
of Kelsey ereek, as above mentioned, where they redded until 
1849, when they were killed by the Indians, which incident has 
been known as the Stone and Eelaey massacre. 

Uninhabited Modem Village Sites. 

xada'butun, from za, water, da, 1, and bQtii, knoll, at a point 
abont a mile and three-quarters sonth-aoutheast of the town of 
Lakeport. 

xaUbe'm, on the east bank of Adobe creek at a point about 
two and a quarter miles northwest of the town of Kelseyville. 
Some years ago by a concerted action upon the part of nearly all 
the Indians of Big valley a small tract of land abont this village 
site was purchased by them, the first payment only, however, 
being made upon it. After two years they found themselves 
unable to complete the payments on the land and were obliged 
to move. 

ma'natol, near the east bank of Adobe creek at a point about 
two miles west-northwest of the town of Kelseyville. According 
to one informant this is not the name of a village site but that of 
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a large field. This infonnant, however, is a young man and may 
have confused tliia as the name of a field with kale-wini'-y5, tree 
large-Bwelled-knot under, which is the name of a locality imme- 
diately north of ma'nafdl. 

t^iRleS, from se or see', brush, and dile', in the midst of, at 
a point abont three-quarters of a mile back from the lake shore 
and about a mile a little south of west of the present village at 
St. Tttribiua mission. 

xa'ikalolise, from xai, wood, kalB'H, dry, and se, brush or 
thicket, at a point about half a mile south-southeast of the present 
village at St. Turibius mission. It is said that this village was 
inhabited for only four or five years. 

s6"bidame, from s5, clover, and bida'me, creek, on a small wet- 
weatber slough at a point about three-quarters of a mile a little 
west of south of the present village at St. Turibiua mission. It 
appears that this site was also used to a limited extent, probably 
as a camping place, before the arrival of white settlers, aa the 
Indians say that some of their number were taken from here to 
the missions about San Francisco bay when these were estab- 
lished. This undoubtedly means that the Franciscan Fathers 
visited Clear lake very soon after the establishment of Sonoma 
mission, to which, in all probability, the above mentioned Indians 
were induced to move. 

There is an uninhabited modem village site near the west bank 
of Eelsey creek and at a point abont a mile southeast of the 
present village at St. Turibius mission. This site is on tbe ranch 
belonging to Mr. Robert Gaddy and appears to have been one of 
those inhabited not long after the coming of white settlers to the 
region. It was, however, not inhabited for very long, as a severe 
epidemic of whooping cough which took off many of the Indians 
caused them to move to another location. 

xa'dalam, from xa, water, and dala'm, dam, on what is known 
as the Clark ranch on the west bank of Kelsey creek at a point 
about a mile sonth of the present village at St. Tnribins mission. 
As nearly as may be judged, the Indians moved here about 1870 
and remained for two years or perhaps a little longer. During 
this time an important ceremony which was introduced from Sac- 
ramento v&lley was held. An exceptionally large dance-house Tis.^ 
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built, tbe diameter of the pit being measured by eight lengths of 
a certain very tali Indian lying npon the ground with his arms 
stretched over his head as far as possible. Shamans were brought 
from Orand Island on the Sacramento river and the Indians from 
the whole region even as far west as the coast assembled here to 
celebrate this ceremony and await the end of the world which was 
expected immediately. They are said by the whites to have num- 
bered upwards of three or four thousand in all, and the celebra- 
tions at this place lasted nearly a year, after which part of their 
number moved to behe'pal near Upper take where the ceremonies 
were continued. 

Vicu'ikalexdwa, from lieul, black oak, kale', tree, and lo'wa, 
in front of, I, on the west bank of Kelsey creek directly oppo- 
site the present town of Kelseyville. With the coming of Messrs. 
Stone and Kelsey to this vicinity in 1847 the Indians of the neigh- 
borhood were assembled at and near Kelseyville. The kuLa'napS 
and certain others settled at this site. 

Old Camp Sites. 

tsiwi'cbldaminapdti, from tslwi'c, Carex, bida'me, creek, napo, 
village, and ti, old, on the sonthem shore of Clear lake at a point 
about three miles west of the present village at St. Turibius 
mission. The immediate lake shore in this vieini^ is thickly 
covered with tule but at this point there is a slight elevation 
in the tule and it is upon this elevation that the camp site is 
located. This site is located between the two streams bd'-za- 
bldame, west water creek, known locally to the whites as Wool- 
ridge 's slough, and t^wi'c-bidame, Carex creek, known locally to 
the whites as Rumsey's slough, which lies but a very short dis- 
tance east of Woolridge's slough. This elevation in the tule was 
so small that at times there was not sufficient room here for those 
who wished to camp, in which case some camped at tsalal just 
east of t^wi'ebldame. 

tsa'lal, on the southern shore of Clear lake at a point about 
two and a half miles west of the present village at St. Turibius 
mission and on the east bank of a small stream called locally 
Rumsey's alongh. 
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batsffrnkitem, from batso'm, a species of oak, and kite'm, said 
to signify a bushy top, od the southern shore of Clear lake at a 
point about two and a quarter miles west of the present village at 
St. Tnribius mission. 

ntTiwtu, from no, ashes, and bQfO, knoll, on the southern shore 
of Clear lake at a point near the west bank of Adobe creek and 
about two miles west of the present village at St. Turibius 



lAixputsilm, from Lax, an opening or inlet, and pu'tsum, 
point, on a point which projects into Clear lake from its southern 
shore about a mile west of the present village at St. Turibius 
mission. According to informants the small stream shown on the 
map as ruiming near this site flows in reality in the former bed 
of Eelsey creek which was diverted by the Indians so as to flow 
into Cole creek. 

bats&'mise, from bataQ'm or batsO'n, a species of oak, and se 
or see', brush, at a point about three-quarters of a mile west- 
southwest of the present village at St. Turibius mission. 

tsuba'haputsHm, from tsQbalia, a species of willow used in 
basket making, and p&'tsQm, point, on the southern shore of Clear 
lake at a point about half a mile west of the mouth of Eelsey 
creek. This camp takes its name from a grove of willows on a 
point projecting for a short distance into the lake. There is also 
near this place a grove of cottonwoods in which there are a 
number of blue heron nests. This grove is called makQ'kale, from 
mako', blue heron, and kale', tree. According to one informant 
this is the name of a camp at this point but according to another 
it is simply applied to the grove of cottonwoods above mentioned 
which are situated a little distance out in the tule. 

On the east bank of Eelsey creek at a point about a mile and 
a half up stream from the town of Eelseyville there is the site 
of an old camp, the name of which could not be recalled by the 
informant. This sito has not been inhabited since an indefinite 
date, probably in the first part of the last century, as nearly as 
may be judged from the probable ages of certain individuals con- 
nected with the following story. This site was used as that of a 
fish camp by the kahS'napo, who then lived at n5'nsp5ti, and 
was located on a side hill with no water in the immediate vicinity 
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except that which flowed in the creek itself. There was here a 
flsh dam or weir with the usaal scaffold upon which the fishermen 
stood with their dip nets when fishing. A certain young man 
had been warned by his father that when fishing here at night if 
be shonld see sparks in the water up the creek be must leave the 
dam immediately, as these sparks indicated the approach of a 
bilk, a mythical bird with sapematural powers for evil.*** The 
young man, however, did not credit the warning of his father and 
boasted that there was oothing in or about the creek of wbicb be 
was afraid. One night bis father was fishing on the scaffold and 
the yonng man told him to go into the house -, that he would re- 
lieve him and fisb for a while. He had not fished long when a 
hSk came down the stream and he immediately caught it in his 
dip net, took it ashore and killed it with a fish clnb. He went 
home and to bed without making any disposition of the fisb which 
he had caught or of the liQk which he had killed. In the morning 
be was found dead by his mother. His father immediately sus- 
pected the truth and went to the fish dam, where he found the 
dead bird. The fear then arose that the young men's action 
would also bring destruction upon the whole camp and possibly 
even npon the home village as well, and the father immediately 
went to nS'napStJ for me'nak!, a famous shaman. After discuss- 
ing the matter with the dead man's relatives it was decided that 
me'naki should cut the bird into halves, one of which shonld be 
cremated, the other beiug bidden on the summit of Clark's peak, 
a prominent point on the western slope of Mt. Kanaktai. Ac- 
cordingly after performing an elaborate ceremony to prevent the 
poison of the bird injuring the people, me'naki cut the bird into 
halves and with further elaborate ceremony placed one-half upon 

"The bOk is a mTthieal bird much dreaded, by some even to the preMut 
day, ai it baa the power of bringing immediate or future death, as well aa 
bad Inck in general. It IB about the nee of a tarke; bnxtard, is a brown or 
briek red in color with rather long and fine feathers, the qoills of which are 
filled with a reddish liquid which flows from end to end if the feathers are 
turned up and down. According to some informants this liquid alvraTS flows 
up bill. Its legs are short and ver; heavy, both legs and feet being covered 
with hair. The head also is very large and covered with a foEiy eoat, while 
its bill is curved somewhat like that of a parrot. One of the surest signs of 
death is to bear one of thwe birds, particularly at night. Their cry is 
"hOk" and death is mire to follow the unfortunate hearer in as many years 
as the bird criea "hnk" at turn, provided of course he is not immediately 
doctored in the proper manner. 
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a foneral pyre prepared especially for the purpose. After the 
pyre had bcmed completely, what charred fragments of the bird 's 
bones remained were collected, aa is done in the case of the cre- 
mation of human beings. In this case the bones were placed in a 
fine basket and buried near the place of cremation. On the fol- 
lowing morning they returned to the site of the cremation and 
found that notwithstanding the fact Uiat some fire remained 
among the ashes certain spots were very moist. These presently 
became more moist and finally there was water standing in the 
little pit which had been dng before the fire was built. This 
water increased in volume until it finally ran over the side of the 
pit and became a large living spring, and all this in spite of the 
fact that formerly the whole hillside had been absolutely dry so 
far as any spring or seepage of water from it was concerned. It 
was thought that this spring was directly due to the poison of the 
hOk and the camp was immediately abandoned and has never 
since been occupied. The spring still flows at this spot. The 
other half of the hOk was taken by me'naki to the summit of 
Clark's peak and hidden where it remains to the present time. 
Conaequently Clark's peak is a place never visited except by a 
shaman who knows the proper songs and ritual to prevent injuiy 
to himself and people, me'naki was able to visit this peak at wiU 
and made use of the feathers of the huk in poisoning people, as 
did also a few other shamans. This poisoning was accomplished 
by touching the victim with the quill of one of the hOk feathers in 
such a manner that a little of the red liquid contained therein 
would come in contact with hia person. This produced sure and 
swift death. 

taa'nmamau, near the east bank of Kelsey creek at a point 
about four miles up stream from the town of Kclseyville. 

kawS'axa, from kawo, toad, and xa, water or spring, at a point 
about a quarter of a mile due east of Highland Springs, on the 
headwaters of Adobe creek. Certain of the springs at this resort 
are hot and it seems to have been these that brought the Indians 
to this camp. The springs were known to the Indians to poeaess 
medicinal qualities, and those afflicted with certain ailments 
camped at kawd'axa, from which place they could eaaly go to the 
springs, the water of which they drank and also bathed in. 
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xa'ika^aii, in a small valley at the head of Adobe creek and 
at a point about two and a half miles southeast of Highland 
Springe. 

Near the head of Cole creek and at a point about a mile east 
of Carlsbad Springs is the site of an old camp the name of which 
could not be recalled by the informant. This site is near some 
springs known as Mackentyre springs. 



SOUTHEASTERN DIALECT. 
Boundaries. 
From a point on the Pomo-Wintun interstock boundary nearly 
due east of the old village of ci'gOm, on the eastern shore of the 
main body of Clear lake, the boundary of the Southeastern dia- 
lectic area, which is here also the interstock boundary, follows 
the divide separating Long Valley and Bartlett creeks from Clear 
lake, to Cache creek at a point about four miles from its source, 
the southern extremity of Lower lake. This portion of the boun- 
dary runs in a northwesterly and southeasterly direction and 
separates this dialectic area from the territory of the Wintun 
which extends eastward into the Sacramento valley. From here 
the boundary turns in a general westerly direction and follows 
Cache creek up to the lake, and then on in the aame direction to 
the summit of the range connecting Mt. Kanaktai with Mt. St. 
Helena. The territory to the south of this line was held by people 
speaking the Northern Moquetumnan dialect. At this point the 
boundary turns in a general northerly direction and runs north- 
ward along this range toward Mt. Eanaktai for a very short 
distance, coming to the southern boundary of the Clear Lake 
Wappo area near where it turns northward to form the eastern 
boundaiy of that area. It follows this boundary with ita north- 
erly trend through the mountains immediately to the east of the 
higher range connecting Mt. Kanaktai with Mt. St. Helena, passes 
along the eastern slope of Mt. Eanaktai and finally runs into 
Clear lake at a point probably about a mile east of Soda Bay. 
It runs on in this same direction for a short distance to a point 
near the northern limit of jurisdiction of the Clear Lake 
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Wappo.*** From here it takes a more easterly course, coming 
to the lake shore at Bald moontain, and theu nmniiig on in a 
northeasterly direction to the point of origin on the Pomo-Winton 
interstoch boundary about due east of the old village of ci'gom. 
The southern extremity of this portion of the boundary separates 
the Southeastern from the Eastern Pomo dialectic area, while the 
central part separatee the Southeastern Pomo from the Clear 
Lake Wappo territory. The northern half of this portion of the 
boundary separates the Eastern and Southeastern dialectic areas. 
This small, roughly triangular area is adjacent on the east to 
the Wintnn, on the soutfa to the Northern Moquelunman, and on 
the west and northwest to the Eastern Pomo and the Clear Lake 
"Wappo territory. 

OENERAL DESCBIPTION. 

The greater part of the land surface of this area is high and 
rugged and totally unfit for habitation. There are, however, 
occasional short, level stretches along the shores of the lake, and 
there are a few small valleys in the surrounding hills and moun- 
tains. These were sometimes used for village and camp sites 
particularly for hunting and food-gathering; but the chief per- 
manent villages seem to have been located on the islands in the 
lake. Like the Eastern Pomo, these people lived largely by fish- 
ing and hunting water birds. 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 

Lower Lake Rancheria, on the north bank of Cache creek at 
a point about three-quarters of a mile from its source and about 
a mile and a half northeast of the town of Lower Lake. This 
village consists of four houses and about nineteen inhabitants, 
most of whom came originally from the old village of kdl on 
Lower Lake island. 

x&na'dai, from zuna, tule boat or balsa, and dai, landing, 
commonly called the Sulphur Bank rancheria, on the eastern 
shore of East lake, the eastern arm of Clear lake, and at a point 
aboQt half a mile north of the Sulphur Bank quicksilver mine. 
This village, consisting of eleven houses and about thirty-five 
inhabitants, is situated on the immediate lake shore opposite the 

"See note IM. 
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site of the former village of e'lem on Rattlesnake or Sulphur Bank 
island. There is here a andatory of the old type which is in 
present use, and a very large old dance-house in ruins, no dances 
having been held in it for several years and no attempt made to 
keep it in repair. This village site is at a point on the shore which 
was used in aboriginal times as a boat landing, this being a con- 
venient place to draw the tule canoes up on shore. There was 
never a very extensive village at this place but it appears that it 
was used permanently to a certain extent, the principal village, 
however, being on the adjacent island. Its present occupancy as 
a permanent village dates back about thirty-flve or possibly forty 
years. 

Old YUlage Sites. 

ca'kai, on the northwestern point of the peninsula which pro- 
jects northward from the southern ^ore of Clear lake and forms 
the strait which separates the main body of Clear lake from East 
and Lower lakes to the southeast. 

ke'celwai, from ke'cel, blue clay, wai, said to be an ejaculation, 
on the southern shore of the strait connecting the main body of 
Clear lake with East and Lower lakes and at a point about a 
quarter of a mile northeast of the last mentioned site. 

MySlkiiLijli, on the northeast point of the peninsula which 
projects from the southern shore of Clear lake and forms the 
strait which separates the main body of Clear lake from East and 
Lower lakes. 

k!aie'Uyd, on the western shore of East lake at a point just 
southwest of the island, known as Buckingham's island, npon 
which the site of the old village of ka'mdSt is located. 

ka'mdot, or le'makma or ka'ugu'ma'** (Eastern Porno dialect 
names), on a small island, called Buckingham's island, near the 
western shore of East lake and close to the peninsula which sepa- 
rates East lake from the main body of Clear lake. One informant 
says that ka'mdSt is applied also to Mt. Eanaktai. 

taiwf, on the western shore of East lake just northeast of the 

small body of water known as Little Borax lake. The eastern 

side of Mt. Eanaktai is formed by very high and steep roc^ cUSs 

"* This name it also applied to the people living at elem. See also note 
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which curve in sucb a maimer as to resemble somewhat the form 
of au amphitheater, the pit of which is bounded on the east by 
East lake and is occupied principally by Little Borax lake. These 
diSa were called kno'ktaiknoySwa, from kno, mountain, tai or 
ktai, said to be an old woman, kno, mountain, and yO'wa, under, 
and were with the immediately surrounding hiUs much used as 
faontin^ grounds. The reference to an old woman in this name 
appears to be a mythological one. 

ko'i, xo'yi, dia'uyomanuk (Northern Pomo name), kaubff- 
kolai (Eastern Pomo name), or ttUt (Northern Moquelumnan and 
Southerly Wintun name), on the eastern slope of the small, low 
island called Lower Lake island at the extreme southern end of 
Lower lake, the southern arm of Clear lake. This was a large 
village and probably only a little smaller than the one on Sulphur 
Bank island in East lake. The first mention of the people of this 
village is that by Qibbs,**' who caUs them " Cho-tan-o-man-as, " 
and states that they lived near the outlet of Clear late. Powers**' 
classes them as a people entirely distinct from the Pomo, and 
related to the Wintun. He gives their name as " Makh'-el-chel, " 
and under that heading says: "This is the name by which they 
are known among the surrounding Indians and the Americans, 
but whether it originated with themselves I can not state. Their 
principal, and formerly only, abode was an island on the east 
aide of Clear lake, a few miles above Lower lake. In their lan- 
guage hoBch'-la aignifies "island," which has been corrupted and 
applied both to the island and the tribe ; and our undiscriminat- 
ing countrymen pronounced it with great impartiality Hessler, 
Kessler, Hesley, Kelsey, and several other ways." The same 
name is given them by Powell,*" who probably takes Powers as 
authority, and Slocum, Bowen and Company**' mention them 
under the name " Shoat-ow-no-ma-nook. " 

x^e', on the eastern shore of Lower lake at a point about half 
a mile north of what is known as Floyd 's Landing and about a 
mile and a half northwest of the outlet of the lake. 

" Sobooleraft, III, 110. 

-• Triboa of Cal., p. 214. 

■"Op. cit., p. 70. 

""'The 8boat-ow-QO-m&-nook tribe had th^r hoinea on kh island naar 
the lower end of the lake. Thej ntunbered one handred and twenty, but 
only thirty are left. Their chief was called Bam Patch." — Op. cit.. Lake 
County, p. 35. 
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kuu'lhidai, on the eastern shore of Lower lake in what is 
known as Bams' valley and at a point about two miles north- 
northwest of the outlet of the lake. The residence of Mr. T. Q. 
Turner now stands on this site. 

k&la'i, on the eastern shore of Lower lake in what is known aa 
Bums' valley and at a point about two and a half miles north- 
northwest of the outlet of the lake. This site is separated from 
kuu'lhidai by a small creek. 

kla'ucel, on the eastern shore of Lower lake at a point about 
due west of Big Borax lake. 

kiye'Htsit, on the southern shore of East lake at a point about 
two and a half miles west of Sulphur Bank. 

xuna'dai, from z&na, tule boat or balsa, and dai, landing, on 
the eastern shore of East lake at a point about half a mile north 
of Sulphur Bank and directly opposite the old village of elem on 
Rattlesnake or Sulphur Bank island. As the name of this village 
indicates it was a place used as a boat landing. Although it was 
inhabited permanently it appears that there was never a very 
large population here at any one time, the chief village being at 
elem on the island opposite. The present Sulphur Bank ranch- 
eria occupies this old site. 

e'lem, on the southern slope of Rattlesnake or Sulphur Bank 
island at the eastern end of East lake. This is a low island, 
covering about thirty-five acres, with its northern slope well 
wooded and its southern entirely open. This village was for- 
merly the lai^st in the Southeastern dialectic area and was only 
abandoned about thirty-five or forty years ago, when its inhab- 
itants removed to the adjacent mainland, where they now live. 
The Southerly Wintun called the neighborhood of Sulphur Bank 
mo'Labe. The people of the village of elem were called ka'-mina 
by the Northern Porno and xa'-wlna by the Eastern Pomo, both 
of which names signify water on top of or near to. Another 
name given to these people by the Eastern Pomo was ka'SgOma,*" 

"* Slocnin, Bowen and Company, op. cit.. Lake County, p. 36, say: "The 
Cow-goo-mab tribe had Uieir rauchena at the Sulphur Bank. They nnm- 
bersd oDe hundred and thirty, bat are now reduced to forty. No-tow was 
their chief," and continning, "The Le-inah-Diah lived on an ialand just west 
of the Sulphur Bank. There were at one time one hundred and forty of them, 
but only aboa^twen^ remain. Beu'beu was their chief." 
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which was also applied to the people of ka'mdot on Buckingham's 
island. 

ktsu'kawai, or patolkaleyo (Eastern Pomo dialect name), 
from patdl, oak ball, kale', tree, and yd, under, on the northern 
shore of East lake and at a point about a mile northeast of the 
southern extremity of the point which forms the northern shore 
of the strait connecting the main body of Clear lake with East 
and Lower lakes. This site is on the ranch belonging to Mr. I. 
Alter. 

Old Camp Sites. 

klSlolaxa, from k!olO, mortar stone, la, f, and sa, water, on 
the southern shore of the strait connecting the main body of 
Clear lake with East and Ixtwer lakes at a point a very short 
distance west of the northeastern projection of the peninsula 
which separates the main body of Clear lake from East and Lower 
lakes. This site was used as a fish camp. 

kaa'lkfai, from kaa'I, tule, and fai or kfai, a flat open place, 
on the western shore of Lower lake at a point probably about 
three miles southeast of Little Borax lake. This village derives 
its name from the fact that there grew in this vicinity lat^ quan- 
tities of the particular species of tule used in making tule boats 
or balsas and it was customary for boat makers to come here and 
camp during the seasons of the year when the tule was in proper 
condition for boat making. 

tsla'bal, on the southern shore of Lower lake at a point prob- 
ably about two and a half miles west-northwest of the old village 
of kfil on Lower Lake island. This camp was used as an acorn 
and food gathering camp. 

yo, at the southeaatem extremity of Lower lake and on a 
narrow neck of land running into the lake from a point just west 
of its outlet. 

mu'cokol, on a very small peninsula which is almost entirely 
cut off from the mainland on the northern shore of East lake 
and about due north of Rattlesnake or Sulphur Bank island. 
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SOUTHERN DIALECT. 

BOUNDAKIBS. 

Beginning at the junction of the north fork with the main 
stream of Gualala river the northern boundary of the Southern 
Porno dialectic area runs in a general easterly direction up the 
ridge separating the drainage of the north fork of Gualala river 
from that of Rock Pile creek, past the headwaters of the latter 
and onto the divide between the headwaters of Navarro river and 
of Dry creek. At a point a short distance south of McDonald it 
takes a general southeasterly course, following the ridge to the 
west of Russian river, and finally turns in an easterly direction 
and crosses the river at a point about two and a half miles north 
of the town of Cloverdale and half a mile south of the line be- 
tween Mendocino and Sonoma counties. *"* Continuing in this 
same direction it passes through the foot-hills to the summit of 
the range separating the drainage of Russian river from that of 
Clear lake; thence, turning in a general southeasterly direction, 
it- follows this range to Cobb mountain."* The portion of the 
boundary from Gualala river to the divide between the drainage 
of Russian river and that of Clear lake separates the Southern 
from the Central Pomo dialectic area, and the portion running 
along this range to Cobb mountain separates it from the Eastern 
Pomo area. From Cobb mountain the boundary takes a south- 
westerly course and, recrossing Russian river, runs to the divide 
separating the Russian river and Dry creek drainages, which it 
meets at a point about three miles northwest of the town of Gey- 
serville. Here it turns in a general southeasterly direction and 
runfl along this divide to a point just west of Lyttons, where it 
takes a more easterly course along the continuation of this divide, 
which runs nearly due east for a short distance. Then the bound- 
ary runs southeast again to the southern part of the great bend 

■"See note 160. 

'" It haa been impoBsible to determine definitely a portion of the bonndarj 
in Uie vicinity of Cobb mountain, but that here given is probably correct. 
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in Russian river about due east of Healdsburg."' It here crosses 
the river and, keeping its southeasterly course, runs to a point 
between the headwaters of Sonoma and Santa Rosa ereebs. From 
Cobb mountain to this point the boundary separates the Southern 
Porno and the Yiikian Wappo areas. It here turns in a general 
westerly directioa and passes aloag the water-shed separating the 
Russian river and San Pablo bay drainages'*' to the headwaters 
of Salmon creek, down which it runs for a short distance. This 
portion of the boundary of this dialectic area is also the inter- 
stock boundary between the Porno and the Moquelumnan terri- 
tories. From this indefinitely located point on Salmon creek the 
boundary runs northward through the redwood belt and crosses 
Russian river, presumably, at a point a short distance east of the 
confluence of Austin creek with it. It runs, presumably, to the 
eastern head of Austin creek."* From this point it takes a west- 
erly course, passing just north of the western head of Austin 

'" ThiB portion of the westem Pomo-Wappo interstock boundary at here 
given is as it waa at the time of the arrival of the first settlers in this sec- 
tion. Formerlj, however, the Southern Fomo owned that portion of the 
BaHsian river valle; known as Alexander valley and extending from the con- 
fluence of Elk creek northward about to the small stream called by the 
Wappo po'poete, which flows into Rnssiaii river jnst north of the old village 
of koloio, as also the territory extending some distance into the moantaios 
east of this valley. They had several village in this area, the chief of which 
seen) to have been kd'tlcomfita and cfmSla. Far details concerning the war 
between the Fomo and Wappo, which resulted in the Wappo taking posses- 
sion of thia poriion of this territory, see footnote relating to the boiindariea 
of the main Wappo area. 

■"See note 107. 

"* Along almost the entire length of the coast between the months of 
Ooalala river and Salmon creek, near Bodega bay, the redwood forut begins 
almost at the ahore-line — nowhere does the open land extend for more than a 
mile back from the cliflTs — and continues as a solid belt of timber with but 
few open areas for many miles inland. This belt of timber was not inhabited, 
except in these small open areas, by the people of either the Sonthwestem or 
the Southern dialect, and portions of it seem to have been virtually unclaimed 
by either people. This is particularly the case in the southern part of the 
area and in part, at least, accounts for the fact that it was impossible to de- 
termine the exact boun^dary from Salmon creek to the head of Austin creek. 
As an evidence that a great part of this forested arcA was but little known to 
the Indiana it may be noted that some of the Indians of the Southwestern 
dialectic area claim that the site of the present town of Quemeville was un- 
known to them until after the coming of the lumber mills to the region. It 
was then named mfiko'cpSulii, from mSko'e, stninp, and pS'iUi), a corruption 
of the Spanish pueblo, on acconnt of the many huge redwood stumps left 
after the felling of the trees for milling pnrposai. 'Die people of the South- 
em dialectic area seem to have known the site, at least oMng it as a camp if 
not a village. Their name for this site, clyfile, signif;rii>g s&dy place^ seems 
to have be«ii derived from the denseness of the forest. 
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creek, crossing Hopper creek, and running to a point just west of 
the old village of matiVi, where it turns in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, crosses the middle fork of Oualala river, and passes to the 
head of Fuller creek. Here it turns in a southwesterly direction, 
recrosses the middle fork of Qualala river, passes across the divide 
between the middle fork and the main branch of this river, and 
comes to the latter at a point about a mile up stream from the 
confluence of the two. It then passes down Gualala river to the 
confluence of the north fork with it. The Southwestern dialectic 
area lies west of this entire western boundary from Salmon creek 
to the north fork of Qualala river. 

This very irregularly shaped area of the Southern dialectic 
group is adjoined on the north by the territory of the Central 
Pomo ; on the east by those of the Eastern Porno, and the Tukian 
Wappo; on the south by those of the Southern and Western 
Moquelumnan dialectic groups; and on the west by that of the 
Southwestern Pomo, 

OENEBAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Southern dialectic area is divided by the redwood belt 
into two parts, one in Bussian river valley, the other on Qualala 
river. The former embraces the greater part of the valley of 
Russian river from a point about two and a half miles north of 
the town of Cloverdale"' down to a rather indefinitely located 
point within the redwood belt several miles from the mouth of 
the river,'*" Prom the northern boundary down to about three 
miles north of the town of Qeyserville the valley is from a quarter 
of a mile to a mile in width, and was owned by the Southern 
Pomo, but from about three miles north of Qeyserville down to 
the great bend of the river east of Healdsburg it was occupied by 
people speaking the Tukian Wappo dialect. Prom Healdsburg 
down to the southern line of the Southern dialectic area, thus 
including the drainages of Markwest and Santa Rosa creeks, there 
extends a broad fertile valley known as Santa Rosa valley. There 
is also a narrow but very fertile valley extending the greater 
length of Dry creek. The part of this area on Qualala river was 

*" See note 160. 
"■ See note 244. 
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confined to the eastern bank of tbe main branch of the river along 
its lower course and to the headwaters of the middle fork. In 
the former area there is little real valley, the river itself and 
affluent streams flowing almost entirely in deep canyons and the 
adjacent motmtains being heavily forested. In the portion of 
this division of tbe area which lies on the headwaters of the 
middle fork there is even less true valley land, but there is much 
more open country in the mountains. 

This dialectic group, inhabiting areas almost entirely within 
the valley region, had the characteristic valley foods: acorns, 
grass and other seeds, and bulbs and tubers ; but game and fish 
were also plentiful. 

BUSSIAN BIVEB DIVISION.*** 

Inhabited Modem ViUage Sites, 
bati'kletcawi or batiiikletca'wi, from bati', alder, Alnus rkom- 
bifolia, kale', tree, and tea'wi, house, or totolagotca (Western 
Moquelumnan dialect name), from to'fflla, elderberry, and go'tca, 



*" Earl; writen reeogmted the linguiBttc affinities of the inhabitsjitB of 
tbe loirer Bundaa river valle;, Etnd clawed them all nsder the general name 
"Kainomero," which is at preeent recogDued bj the few Indians who siii- 
Tive in that region, although its origin seems somewhat uncertain. The name 
itself has been variouBl; spelled and the limits of the tenitorj of the people 
to which it is applied TBrionslj defined. Oibbs (Schoolcraft, III, 102), in 
speaking of the lodians seen near Healdsbnrg, sbjb, "The tribe to which 
they belong, and which has its headquarters at tltch 's mneh, is cMled * Kai- 
na-meah,' or, aa tbe Spaniards pronoance it, 'Kai'na'ine'ro' .... I 
was informed that ibis dialect extends as far back as Banta Bosa, down 
Russian river about three leagaes to Cooper's ranch, and thence across to tbe 
coast at Fort Boss, and for twentf-flve miles above." Powers (Tribes of 
Cal., p. 174) gives tbe limits of their territory much more correctly: "In 
Bnssian Blver Valley, from Cloverdale down to tbe redwood belt and south 
to Santa Bosa Creek, and also in Dry Greek Valley, live the remnants of a 
tribe whom the Spaniards called tbe Qal-li-no-me'-ro nation. The Qallino- 
me'ro proper occupy Diy Creek and Busaian Biver, below Healdsburg, with- 
in the limits above named; while above Healdsburg, principally between 
Oeyserville and CloverdaJe, are the Ui-sal'-la Ma-gun', or Mu-sal-la-knn', and 
tbe Kai-me'." Substantially tbe same information was obtained from In- 
dians now living about Healdsburg and Cloverdale. They say that the name 
kainome'ro was given by tbe Spaniards of San Rafael mission to the Indians 
of Healdsburg and Santa Bosa upon the occasion of their being brought 
into tbe mission in the earl; part of the last century. They have no knowl- 
edge of the significance of the name, and can not give any name nsed by 
themselves prior to their taking this one. Applied first to tbe Indians from 
the immediate vicinity of Healdsburg and Santa Bosa, this name has now a 
broader use, being made to include the remainder of the people speaking 
this dialect, and formerly living about Cloverdale and on the upper conrse 
of Dry creek. CoDeeroiDg the origin of tbe name OaUinomero Powers says 
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faonae, in tbe southern part of the town of Sebastopol. There ia 
at present but a single house with about seven inhabitants here, 
bat this was once a populous villa^. This house is located on 
the site of the old village which also bore the name bati'klgtGawi. 
At a point aboat a mile east of the town of Sebastopol there ia 
another family of about ten individuals, and there are several 
other places within the limits of this dialectic area where Indians 
may be found at times, as on the ranches near the towns of 
Windsor, Healdsbui^ and Cloverdale ; but the sites at Sebastopol 
were the only ones found which are inhabited regularly and per- 
manently. The total number ol Indians, excluding those at the 
town of Sebastopol, regularly residing within this dialectic area, 
is not greater than twenty-five. 

Old nUage Sites. 
tAyffle, from ctyo', shadow or shade, and le or U, place, at the 
town of QuemeviUe. The informant who mentioned this site 
gave it as that of a village, but from the nature of the country 
and the denseneas of the redwood forests which extended for some 
distance on all sides it seems doubtful whether It was actually 



that he was unable to ascfirtain the original name of tlie pei^le tot tbem- 
selvM, and condudeB tb&t the one in qaestion came from Gallua, the name 
given by the early Spaniards to one of their "great chiefs." Coneeming 
Mi-sal'-la Ma-gun', he says (p. 183), "A Qallinomero told me the name was 
a eoimption of mi-sal' -la-a'-ko which denotes 'long snake.' " (The North- 
em Porno name of the striped watar-snahe is mlsalale, or misa'kalak, while 
msa'kale is the form toond in the Central dialect.) "Another form of the 
name is Mu-sa]-la-kSn'. .... Thej and tiie Kai-me' occupy both banks 
of Bnstian river from Cloverdale down to the territory of the Bincons 
(Wappos) about Oeyserville." The name is perpetaat«d iu "Bancho de 
Mosalacon," an old Mexican land giant extending, according to Bowers' 
Map of Sonoma County (1882), along Bussian river from abont a mile 
north of Cloverdale to about six miles sonth of that placa. This name, ren- 
dared "MasaUa Magoons," ia given by Bancroft (Native Baces, I, M9), 
and Powell (op. d-t., p. S8) gives both "Misalamagun" and " Mosatoknn. " 
Kainomero is aiao differently spelled by other writers; Taylor (CaL 
Farmer, March 2, 1860) nses Canimares, Thompson (Central Sonoma, p. S, 
Ban Francisco, 1884, and History of Bonoma Connty, p. TO) calls them 
"Cainemeros," and Captain H. L. Ford in the Beport of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for 1866 (p. 257) speaks of them as the "Ryanamara," 
and again in the Beport on Uie Mendocino War (op. cit, p. 15) as "Calle- 
Namares." The " Gallinomero " of Powers seems to have been quite com- 
monly used by later writers, as Powell (op. eit., p. 88) and Mason (op. cit., 
p. 368). In "Pomo Indian Baskets and Their Makers" (Land of Son- 
shine, XV, 442) "Qallynomeros" is used, but Mr. Purdy in hia reprinted 
edition of 1902 eorreets the spelling to "OalUnomeros." Bancroft (Native 
Bacaa, I, 362, 303, 449) naes "OalHnomeros, Kanimares, and Ksioamaras." 
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iohabited as a village, though it is quite probable that it was nsed 
as a camping place. Infonnaats of the Southwestern dialect said 
that the vicinity of GuemeTille was entirely uninhabited in 
aboriginal times, and they knew aa its Indian name only mOko'c- 
penlu, from moko'c, stump, and pS'Qlil, a eomiption of the Span- 
ish pueblo. This name was given to that vicinity on account of 
the many large stumps left after logging for the lumber mills, 
which were established there at a comparatively early date after 
the American occupation. 

bu'd&tcilan, on the north bank of Russian river at a point 
probably about five and a half miles up stream from Guemeville. 
This village was located on the ranch owned by Mr. Thomas Hill 
and was but a short distance down stream from the conBuence of 
Markwest creek with Russian river. 

dM'lema, on what is known as the Porter ranch, at a point 
about three-quarters of a mile west of the west bank of Russian 
river and at a point about two miles north of the confluence of 
Markwest creek with it. 

c^$hvXm.^kdni. This site was rather indefinitely located by 
the informant but was probably on the ranch owned by Messrs. 
White and Wilson at a point about a mile and a half east of 
Russian river and about a mile and a quarter north of Markwest 
creek. 

iipawa'm, on what is known as the Miller ranch at a point 
about a mile east of Russian river and two and three-quarters 
miles southwest of the town of Windsor. 

hatcxlan, on the ranch formerly known as the Lewis ranch and 
lying just east of Russian river at a point about two and half 
miles west-southwest of the town of Windsor. 

kala'tken, on the ranch formerly owned by Mr. J. G. Dow, on 
the west bank of Russian river at a point about four and a quarter 
miles south of Healdsburg. 

hehekottna, on the west bank of Russian river at a point about 
four miles down stream from the town of Healdsburg. 

iH'wida, near the east bank of Russian river at a point about 
two and a half miles a little south of west of the town of Windsor. 

hacdklenffnan, from ba'ca or be'ce, buckeye, kale', tree, and 
nonan, T, on the ranch of Mr. J. W. Calhoun near the east bank 
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of RnssiaD river at a point about two and a half miles a little 
north of weat of the town of Windsor. 

cat-inen, near the west bank of Russian river at a point about 
three and a quarter miles south of the town of Healdsburg. 

fiee'man, near the west bank of Russian river at a point about 
two and three-quarters miles south of the town of Healdsburg. 

ka'wikawi, near the east bank of Russian river at a point about 
two and three-quarters miles a little east of south of the town of 
Healdsburg. 

bldutsa'kalSyo, on the west bank of Russian river at a point 
about a quarter of a mile down stream from the confiuence of 
Dry ereek with it. 

djffpten, on what is known as the Brumfield ranch at a point 
on the east bank of Russian river almost opposite the confluence 
of Dry creek. This may be the same village referred to by 
another informant as bQeka'wI. 

maka'smo, near the residence of Mr, J. D. Grant at a point on 
the east bank of Russian river about a mile and a half south of 
Healdsburg. 

amatto, from a'ma, ground, ha'ta, red, and iyo', below, near 
the north bank of a small stream called Mill creek which flows 
into Dry creek nearly at its confluence with Russian river. This 
site was located about half a mile from the west bank of Dry 
creek, ka'kiya is the name of another site in this immediate vi- 
cinity, probably a very short distance up Mill creek, which was 
so indefinitely located by informants that it is impossible to give 
it a place on the map. 

u'pawam, on what is known as the Thompson ranch about a 
quarter of a mile west of Dry creek and about the same distance 
north of Mill creek above mentioned. 

ka'bekadogani, on what is known as the Hopper ranch just 
west of the bridge across Dry creek on the road leading from 
Healdsburg down the west bant of Russian river. This may be 
the same village referred to by another informant as dinasiunan. 

amalpuuja'li, on the west bank of Russian river at a point 
about a mile and a quarter down stream from Healdsburg. This 
site is located about a mile down stream from the Dry creek 
bridge and on the east bank of the creek. 
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heUvame'can, on the west bank of Ruaaiau river at a point 
about three-quarters of a mile down stream from Healdsburg. 

ka'towi, from ka'ffin, lake or pond, and wT, place, near the 
north shore of a lake covering several acres which is situated 
about a mile and a half southeast of Healdsbnrg. This lake is 
on the low land of the river bottom proper and just at the joining 
of the river bottom with the slightly more elevated table land of 
the valley. In aboriginal times the lake itself was surrounded 
by a dense growth of shmbe and briars and was a place viewed 
with some awe by the Indians. There is a story told of a super- 
natural log which formerly floated about in this l^e. In ap- 
pearance it was like an ordinary log five or six feet in length and 
eight or ten inehes, poesibly a foot, in diameter. It floated about 
the lake as an ordinary log might, but when people, particularly 
children, approached the lake the log would be seen to float to- 
ward them and come to the shore, where it would remain until 
tfaey either stepped upon it or moved away. If they did the 
former the log moved rapidly out to the middle of the lake and 
there floated about for a long time. So far as informants could 
remember the log did not roll or in any way seem to try to throw 
off its cargo and no one was ever known to have been killed or 
even injured by such a ride. Nevertheless do one except the most 
daring ever ventured to step upon the log and it seems to have 
been particularly forbidden to children by their parents to under- 
take such a risk. Another strange thing in connection with this 
lake is the fact, which is attested by some of the oldest settlers of 
the region, that every evening there was to be heard coming from 
the lake a deep and very loud sound resembling somewhat that 
of a locomotive engine blowing off steam or the loud bellowing of 
a bull. This was said to be the sound made by the old frog- 
woman who lived in and controlled this lake and all things sur- 
rounding it. She is not represented as at all inclined to vieious- 
ness or as having injured Indians, nor was there formerly thought 
to be any direct connection between her and the miraculously 
moving log above mentioned. However, not many years after 
the settlement of this section by the Mexican rancheros there 
came a very wet season which raised the river so high that it 
flowed a stream into and out of this lake, taking with it the rairac- 
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oIooB log; and never since has the Bonnd of the old frog-woman 
been heard in the evening. It is now believed by the In^ana 
therefore that there was some connection between the two, of 
which they were formeriy onaware. At the present time this 
lake is nothing bnt a mere pond, partienlarly in the dry season, 
as Mr. William Fitch, the original grantee of the rancho apon 
which it is situated, drained it and the adjacent land a short time 
after the freshet above mentioned. 

kolo'ko, at a point about two miles east-sontheast of Healds- 
bui^. 

kawa'mio, from kawa'n, pine, ama, ground, and y5, onder, at 
a point about a mile and a quarter east-southeast of Healdsbui^. 

yoci'kletdwani, from yflci', white oak, kale', tree, and tOwa'nl, 
stand up, at the south end of the wagon bridge across Russian 
river at Healdsbui^. Another informant located this site on the 
west bank of the river at a point almost opposite the location here 
given. 

ba'Jca'tfiS, just south of the railroad depot at Healdsburg. 

ka'le, from aka, water, and le or li, place. The plaza in 
Healdsburg now occupies the site of this old village. Immedi- 
ately south of this site there was formerly a small lake which 
gave the village its name. 

cH'takdwl, on the north bank of Russian river in the south- 
eastern part of the town of Healdsburg. 

watakka'wi, from wa'tak, frog, a'ka, water or pond, and w!, 
place, at a point about three-quarters of a mile east of the town 
of Healdsburg. This site is at the foot of Fitch mountain**' and 
is now covered by the Healdsburg cemetery. 

wotokka'tdn, from wo'to, dirty or ashes, ka'ton, lake, at a 
point about a mile northeast of the last named site, and on the 
opposite side of Russian river. This village was located on what 
is known as the Luce ranch and the captain or leader of the 
people at this village was known by the Spanish name of San- 
tiago. He was also known by the name of mante'ka or s878, and 
it is from this latter name that Sotoyome is derived, the latter 
part of the name signifying "the home of." This name, Soto- 
s given by one infor- 
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yome, has come quite commonly into use in this vicinity from the 
fact that the old Mexican land grant of Mr. William Fitch was 
called the Sotoyome rancho.'** In connection with the Indians 
this name waa naed by Engelhardt,'*" who gives "Sotoyomi" in 
bia list of the names of the various peoples who were among the 
converts at Sonoma mission, and Thompson*** saj's that Fitch 
mountain was caUed by the Indians "Sotoyome," by which name 
it is known t« a limited extent among the whites at present. 

mukakotca'Li, from mOka't, ant, and tcaTd, village, at the 
northeastern foot of Fitch mountain and at a point about a mile 
and a quarter northeast of Healdsbnrg. This village seems to 
have been one of the places at which at least some of the fighting 
between the Wappo and the Southern Fomo in the war which 
finally gave the Wappo possession of Alexander valley took place. 
The chief ^hting, however, was in Alexander valley proper in 
and about the village of cf'mSla. 

baca'klekau, from baca', buckeye, kale', tree, and IkaQ, bnrsted 
or broken, at the point about a mile north of Healdsburg where 
the roads leading to Lyttons and to Dry creek diverge. 

lu'R, on what is known as the Miller ranch in Dry creek 
valley at a point about a mile and a half northwest of Healds- 
bui^. This site is located on the east bank of the creek. 

watakkd'u?i, back near the foot-hills at the edge of Dry creek 
valley and at a point about a mile and three-quarters north- 
northeast of Healdsburg. There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether this place was ever actually inhabited. One or two 
informants know the name as that of a locality but not as that 
of a village site, but others speak of it aa a villa^. 

anuukatcfUm, near the foot-hills at the eastern edge of Dry 
creek valley and at a point about two miles north-northeast of 
Healdsburg. 

kabe'ton, from kab€', rock, and t6n, under ( t), near the east 
bank of Dry creek at a point about two and a half miles north- 
northeast of Healdsbni^. 

" According to Bowers' "Map of Sononw Connty," 1882, the SotojviQe 
Bftnebo comprued forty-tight thouBuid, eight huud/ed and Uiirty-Bix aerea 
of land, inchi^ng Fitch mountain and the present site of Healdsbnrg, as 
well aa Alexander valley to the east 

"•Op. eit, p. *61. 

*" Sonoma County, p. 88. 
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catca'K, near the east bank of Dry creek at a point about 
three and a qaarter miles up stream from the town of Healdsbui^. 
The above location is probably the correct one, although one 
informant placed this site at a point aboat half a mile south of 
the old village of watakko'wi. 

tdkffkalewi. This site was indefinitely located by one inform- 
ant as at or near Lyttons Springs in the low hills of the divide 
between Russian river and Dry creek at a point about a mile west 
of Lyttons. 

cawa'ko, or walnu'tse (Tukian Wappo name), from wal, war- 
riors, and nii'tse, small, near the west bank of Dry creek at the 
confluence of Pina creek with it. The name given to this village 
by the Wappo is said to arise from the contempt in which they 
held the Porno, they themselves being conceded to be more war- 
like than the Porno. 

kawifikwitiman, near the east bank of Dry creek at a point 
about a quarter of a mile up stream from the confluence of Piiia 
creek with it. 

tako^ton, on the east bank of Dry creek just up stream from 
the confluence of Warm Springs creek with it. 

kako'wanl, from ka or aka, water, h6, hot or fire, and wa'ni, 
t, at Skaggs Springs, on the east bank of Hot Springs creek, 
an affluent of Warm Springs creek. Mr. Mulgrew, the proprietor 
of Skaggs Springs, has found on this site a number of mortars, 
pestles, and other lai^ stone implements as well as many arrow- 
beads and smaller implements. 

kabe'ptewi, from kabe', rock, pte or bate', big, and wi, place, 
near the southwest bank of Bancheria creek, one of the extreme 
headwaters of Warm Springs creek, and at a point probably 
about a mile from the coufluence of Baneheria creek with Warm 
Springs creek proper. This site was very indefinitely located by 
the informant. 

katsa'ndsma, from katsa', grass, no, ashes or dust, and sma, 
sleep, on the ridge separating the headwaters of Warm Springs 
creek from those of the middle fork of Gualala river and at a 
point about two miles north-northwest of Leppo's dairy, which 
is at the summit of this ridge and on the road leading from the 
Russian river valley to Stewart's point on the coast 
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(iffwikatdn, from do'wl, coyote, ka, spring or water, and (6n, 
under (t), on the ridge separating the headwaters o£ Warm 
Springs creek from those of the middle fork of Qualala river and 
at a point about a mile and a quarter northwest of Leppo 's dairy 
above mentioned. 

kula'tid, from kula', probably a kind of plant, tl, t, and yo, 
under, on the summit of the ridge separating the headwaters of 
Warm Springs creek from those of the middle fork of Qualala 
river and at a point about three-quarters of a mile northwest of 
Leppo 's dairy above mentioned. 

ama'ko, on the east bank of Russian river east of the winery 
of the Italian-SwisB colony at Asti. This site is on what is known 
as the Black ranch or the old Landsbury ranch. 

mo'titca'tdn, a short distance west of Ruasian river and at a 
point about a mile and three-quarters south-southeast of Clover- 
dale. According to one informant this village was a very smaU 

kaia'nko, on the west bank of Russian river at a point about a 
mile southeast of the town of Cloverdale. This site lies between 
the track of the California Northwestern railway and the river 
bank on the Caldwell ranch. 

a'ka'mdtcolSwarA, near the west bank of Russian river at a 
point about half a mile southeast of the town of Cloverdale. 

maka'kmo, at the mouth of Sulphur creek just northeast of 
Cloverdale. It appears that this village occupied both banks of 
the stream and the name makalimo was universally applied to it 
not only by the people of the immediate vicinity but also by the 
people of the neighboring dialectic areas. They recognized this 
as the chief village in the northern part of the Southern dialectic 
area, and applied the name makaluno not only to the village itself 
but more broadly to all of the immediate vicinity. According to 
one informant, a former resident of this village, the portion of the 
village lying south of Sulphur creek had a separate name, ga'ca- 
fihmfi, while the portion lying north of the creek was called 
gi 'cipte'fon. 

gatctttyo, near the west bank of Russian river at a point about 
half a mile south of Preston. 

The following village sites are located in the broad valley. 
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known as Santa Bosa valley, lying south of Russian river and 
along Markwest and Santa Rosa creeks and about the Laguna de 
Santa Rosa. 

tce'tcewani, at the northern extremity of the Laguna de Santa 
Rosa and just west of the point where its waters flow into Mark- 
west creek. 

tsdtika'xiii, at "old Windsor," about half a mile east of the 
present railroad town of Windsor. 

to'kmakau, on the north bank of the main stream of Markwest 
creek at the point where the wagon bridge on the road from 
Fulton to Windsor crosses it. 

butswa'U, on the west bank of the Laguna de Santa Rosa at 
a point about a mile from its northern extremity. 

cuta'woni, at a point about two miles northwest of Santa Rosa. 

kukahet-a'wi, on the south bank of the Santa Rosa creek"* 
at a point a short distance from the depot of the California 
Northwestern railway in Santa Rosa."" 

kabetc^utua, in the eastern edge of the town of Santa Rosa 
and at a point aboat a mile from the old village of hilkabet-a'wt. 

w^lok, at a point about three miles northeast of Sauta Rosa. 
The "Huiluc" mentioned by Engelhardt'"* as among the Indians 
at Sonoma mission may have been either from this village or from 
wi'lIkcSs on Sonoma creek a few miles to the southeast. 

ka'pten, on the western shore of the Laguna de Santa Rosa 
at a point about two miles from its northern extremity. 

caka'kmo, on the western shore of the Laguna de Santa Rosa 
at a point about three miles from its northern extremity. 



Countj, p. 70) tile Indian name of 

"* In speaking of the Indians in Santa Bosa valley at the time of its nc- 

cnpation by Uie first permanent white settler, Sinora CariUo, who aiTived 
there in 183S, B. A. Thompson (Central Sonoma, pp. 4-G) says: "The prin- 
cipal rancheria was on the Smith farm, joit below the bridge, at the cross- 
ing of Santa Bosa creek, on the road leading to Sebastopol. Upon this site 
a Mission was commenced, probably by Fa^er Amoroso. The Indians rose 
up and destroyed the incipient Mission buildings about tlie same time that 
the Mission of Bonoma was derastated." The^ore H. Hittell (History of 
California, I, 4S9) upon the aothority of Duflot de Mofias (II, 6) says con- 
cerning this misaioni "With San Frandsco Solano or Sonoma in 1828 ended 
the fonndation of the twenty-one missions in Alta California. There appears 
to have been a twenty-second talked of, and an attempt waa made to found 
one at Santa Bosa in 1827, but the project W88 abortive." 
" Op. dt, p. 451. 
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tdL^Xon, on the western shore of the Logima de Santa Bosa 
at a point about three and a half miles from its northern ex- 
tremity. 

kacXntui, on the western shore of the Laguna de Santa Bosa 
at a point about two and a half miles northwest of the town of 
Sebastopol. This site is located at what is known as Allen 's hop 
yard, 

Ttumkawa'ni, near the western shore of the Laguna de Santa 
Bosa at a point about a mile and a half west-northwest of the 
town of Sebastopol. This site is located on the Sebring ranch. 

bat^klitcmvi, or batinkletcawi, from bati, alder, Alnus rhom- 
bifoUa, kale, tree, and tca'wi, house, or totolagotca (Western 
Moquelumnan dialect name), from to'tola, elderberry, and 
go'tca, house, just southwest of the railroad depot in Sebastopol. 
The site now occupied by the few Indians who live permanently 
in this immediate vicinity is also called by this same name and 
w the only site regularly and permanently inhabited by the 
Indians in the southern part of this dialectic area. 

akapd'ldpoldwani, at a point about a mile and a half southeast 
of the town of Sebastopol and on the road leading from Sebas- 
topol to Petaluma. 

hu'tokatcatokami, at a point on the road leading from Sebas- 
topol to Petaluma about two and a half miles southeast of Se- 
bastopol. 

bSkosole, at a point on the road leading from Sebastopol to 
Petaluma probably about three miles southeast of Sebastopol. 

In addition to these old village sites, all of which are situated 
within the limits of the territory which was in possession of the 
people speaking the Sonthem dialect at the time of the arrival 
of the first settlers in this region, there are several others which 
now lie within that portion of the territory of the Yukiau Wappo 
which embraces Alexander valley to the northeast of Healdsburg. 
These sites are, kS'tJcSmota or tcelhe'lle, ci"mela or ossoko'wi, 
pipohfilma or djelheldjiseka'nl, malalatca'U, acaljen, gaiye'tcin, 
and kolo'kd, the information concerning which is given in con- 
nection with that regarding the old village sites in the Main 
Wappo area. 
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Old Camp Sites. 
Owing to the early Bettlement of the region under conader- 
&tion and particularly that part of it lying along the lower course 
of Kussian river from Healdsburg southward, and to the fact 
that the Indians who formerly inhabited it were at an early date 
removed to the missions about San Francisco bay, little infor- 
mation can now be obtained concerning village sites other than 
those which were the most important, and practically no infor- 
mation can be had concerning camp sites which were, of coarse, 
always of minor importance. It is quite possible that some of 
the sites lying in and about Healdsburg and imimediately south- 
ward on both banks of Russian river which are here given as 
village tatea are in reality camp sites, the confusion having arisen 
from the length of time since the country was actually inhabited 
in anything like its aboriginal state and the small number of 
informantB now to be found. The following are the only camp 
sites mentioned by the Indians. 

itcatca'iLi, immediately south of the railway station at Asti, 
kawatca'nno, at Leppo's dairy on the summit of the ridge sep- 
arating the headwaters of Warm Springs creek, an affluent of 
Dry creek, from those of the middle fork of Qualala river. This 
site is located at the point on the summit of this ridge where the 
road from the Russian river valley to Stewart's point on the coast 
passes over it. 

QUALA1.A EIVEE DIVISION.'" 

Old Village Sites. 
kubahmo'i, near the south bank of Rock File creek at its con- 
fluence with Gualala river. 



"•Powers (Tribeo of Ca]., p. 186) uses "Gualala" as the name of the 
people liring *'oii the creek called by their Dame, which empties into the 
Pat^c at the northwest corner of Sonoma Count;, ' ' sud it has been nsed bj 
PoweU (op. cit., p. 88), Bancroft (Native Bacee, I, 362, 449), and Mason 
(op. cit., p. 366) with the same dgnification. At present a town as well as 
the river bears the name which is usual); spelled as above given. Other 
ortbographieH axe, however, uaed, as "Wallholla" given on Bowers' "Map 
of Sonoma County" as the name of the river (residents of the region fre- 
quently pronounce the name walbala or walbaler), and "Valhalla" which is 
used by Thompaon (Sonoma County, p. 7) upon tlie asgumption that it came 
originally from the old Norse Valhalla. There is, however, nothing which 
directly showB this and it seems much more probable that it came from the 
Porno wala'li, or walali, which in the Southern and Southwestern dialects is 
the name given to certsiii parts of BuBsian river, and is a generic term sig- 
nifying the meeting place of the waters of any in-flowing stream with those 
of the stream into which it flows or with the ocean. The present spelling, 
Oualala, is probably influenced by the Spanish. 
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kabetS'yo, near the east bank of Qnalala river at a point about 
a mile and a quarter up stream from the coiifineDc« of Bock Pile 
creek with it. 

kawante' limani, from kawa'n, a species of pine, thli, flat head 
( t), and ma'ni, I, indefinitely located near the head of Buckeye 
creek, an afSueut of Qualala river. 

kSba'te, from k6, ball, and ba'te, big or many ( T), on what is 
known as Biddle ridge north of the middle fork of Oualala river 
and at a point probably about two miles northeast of the conflu- 
ence of that stream with the main branch of Oualala river. 

ca'fflli, in the mountains immediately north of the middle fork 
of Qualala river and at a point probably about three miles a little 
north of east of the confluence of that stream with the main 
branch of Qualala river. 

ma'kowiai, from ma'ka, salmon, and wica', ridge, in the moun- 
tains immediately north of the middle fork of Qualala river and 
at a point probably about a mile and a half a little north of east 
of the old village of kdba'te. This site is about midway between 
Buckeye creek and the middle fork of Qualala river. 

nta'kmd, on what is known as the "old" John Pisk place at 
a point about half a mile north of the middle fork of Qualala 
river and due north of the present village of po'tdl. 

mattwi, on the aunmiit of the ridge separating the middle fork 
of Qualala river from the small stream known as Haupt creek 
(unnamed on the accompanying map) to the south. This site 
is almost due north of the present village of p5'tol and is very 
near the bonndaiy between the Southern and the Southwestern 
dialectic area. 

kawamtiM'eU, from kawa'm, a Erpecies of pine, tea, house, and 
ell or li, place, immediately west of the stopping-place known as 
Noble's which is on the south bank of the middle fork of Qualala 
river and just down stream from the point at which Hopper 
cre^, Wolf creek, and the north fork of the middle fork come 
bother to form the middle fork of Qualala river. This site is 
in the grain field on the flat immediately west of Noble's bam. 

btmikatSn, from bl'mQ, a species of shrub, ha, water or 
spring, and ffin, under, in the mountains immediately north of 
the middle fork of Qualala river and at a point about half a mile 
north of Noble's. 
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Ai'wolA.mu, from bl'wal, related to wala'll, the point at which 
two streams flow together, and hmft, 1, at the point where Hopper 
creek, Wolf creek, and the north fork of the middle fork of 
Onalala river flow together to form the middle fork. The exact 
location of this ate was not given by informants but it is probable 
that it was between Hopper and Wolf creeks. 

diwU^tem, from dQ'wi, coyote, and di'tem, said to signify 
to go on top of, near the south bank of Wolf creek at a point 
about a mile and a quarter up stream from ita confluence with 
the middle tork of Gualala river. 

bu'UAdwi, from bii, Indian potatoes, la, f, k5, long, and wl, 
place, in the mountains between Wolf creek and the north fork 
of the middle fork of Gualala river and at a point probably about 
two miles northeast of the confluence of the two. 



Old Camp Sites. 

tca'ytAakaton, near the east bank of Onalala river at a point 
probably about a mile and a half up stream from the confluence 
of Buckeye creek wil^ it. A railroad built for lo|$;ing purposes 
in connection with the Gualala Inmber mills now runs throi^h 
this site. 

dS'tsakol, in the mountains east of Gualala river and at a 
point about a mile nort^ of the confluence of the middle fork 
with the main stream. This site is near the end of a prominent 
ridge in this vicinity known as Biddle ridge. 

ka'tm(U(A, near the summit of the ridge separating the middle 
fork of Gualala river from the main stream and at a point about 
three-quarters of a mile southeast of the confluence of the two. 

kaba'tui, from kaba', madrofia, and tQ^, forits (t), in the 
mountains north of the middle fork of Gualala river and at a 
point about a mile and a half northwest of the old village of 
hibn'wS. This site is very near the boundary between the South- 
em and the Southwestern dialectic areas and is about a mile 
from the river. 

tsu'nno, in the mountains north of the middle foi^ of Gualala 
river and at a point pnAably a mile and a half northwest of 
Noble's. 
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kti'aile, from kaai'l, redwood, and le or U, place, at the head of 
Wolf creek, probably near its northern branch. 

ktUe'wicaf from kale', tree, and wica', ridge, on the ridge sep- 
arating the headwaters of the north fork of the middle fork of 
Qnalala river from those of Ranchero creek. 

SOUTHWESTERN DIALECT. 

BOUHDABIES. 

Beginning at the mouth of Qnalala river the boundary of the 
Southwestern Pomo dialectic area follows the course of the main 
stream of the river,*'* first in a northeasterly and then in a south- 
easterly direction to a point about a mile up stream from the 
confluence of the middle fork with it. Here it turns in a gen- 
eral easterly direction and crosses the middle fork of Gualala 
river, where it again turns in a northeasterly direction and runs 
into the mountains, passing to the head of Fuller creek. Here it 
turns in a southeasterly direction, reerosses the middle fork of 
Gualala river, and runs to a point jnst south of the old village of 
matl'wi. From this point it runs in an easterly direction across 
Hopper creek and just north of the headwaters of Austin creek, 
at the most easterly of which it turns southward and runs to 
Russian river presumably at s point a little up from the con- 
fluence of Austin creek with it.'*' From this point it runs in the 
same general direction to Salmon creek, which is here the inter- 
stock boundary between the Pomo and the Moquelumnan terri- 
tories, at a point a short distance west of the town of Freestone. 
It then follows Salmon creek westward to the ocean. The west- 
em boundary of this dialectic area is the shore-line. 

This rather long and narrow irregularly ahaped area ia 
bounded on the north, east, and south respectively by the Central 
Pomo, Southern Pomo and Western Moquelumnan dialectte 
areas, and on the west by the ocean. 

QENBBAL DBSCKEPTION. 

It will be convenient to divide this dialectic area into two 
parts : the coast diviaon, and the river division. Along the im> 
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mediate coast-line from the mouth of Qaalala river to the vicin- 
ity of Stewart 'a Point there is a coastal shelf which is nowhere 
more than half a mile in width. A abort distance sonth of Stew- 
art's Point the foot-hills begin to run still nearer to the shore- 
line, leaving bnt a very narrow strip of level land; and from the 
vicinity of Fisk's Mills to the mouth of Russian river the shore- 
line is a succession of cliffs cut by the deep gulches of numerous 
small creeks, and only here and there habitable stretches of level 
land along the cliffs. From the mouth of Russian river to the 
southern limit of the area there stretches a belt of hig^, open land 
averaging a little over a half mile in width. This comparatively 
narrow strip along the entire immediate coast-line was probably 
the most thickly populated portion of this dialectic area and is 
here designated as the coast division. 

Beginning with the foot-hills adjacent to the coast, the heavily 
timbered bills and mountains extend eastward beyond the limits 
of this dialectic area. In the northern part of the area the Gual- 
ala river runs in a deep canyon parallel to the coast-line, and 
separated trom it by a high, timbered ridge. On both banks of 
the river and ou the adjacent ridges are the sites of ntuuerous 
old villages and camps, and this region is the one designated, for 
purposes of convenience, as the river division. To this division 
belong also the area along Austin creek and that along Russian 
river back from the coast. The separation of this dialectic area 
into coast and river divisions is more or less an artificial one, it 
should be remembered, for the actual distance of the river vil- 
lages from the shore was in no case more than a few miles. 

The foods used by all the people in this dialectic area were 
those characteristic of the coast re^on, as previously described. 
The various ocean products : fish, molluscs, and sea-weeds were 
plentiful; and acorns, grass seeds, bulbs, and other vegetable 
foods were found in the adjacent hills and mountains. 

COAST DIVISION. 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 
Stewart's Point, just south of the store at Stewart's Point, 
a shipping port for small coasting vessels. This is at present the 
site of a village of the Indians who are employed at work in the 
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woods about Stewart's Point. Formerly, however, there wa8 an 
old village, called dana'ga, located at this same site. The present 
village comprises six houses with a number of inhabitants vary- 
jQgXM ^th (he amount of work to be had in the lumber woods. 
The permanent home of these people is at po'tol, commonly 
spoken of as "Charlie Haupt's ranch." 

tcaWntcam, on the south bank of Russian river near its 
mouth. There are here two houses and about eight Indians, 
most of whom came originally from the region of Bodega bay. 
These booses are situated on the site of an old village which was 
called by the same name. 

Old Village Sites. 

JcabapiUce'nu^, from kaba, madrona, pfltce'ma, stand up 
straight, and U, place, at a point about two miles southeast of the 
mouth of GuaJala river and near the shore-line of the ocean. 

sexton, from see', brush, and f5n, on ( 1), at a point probably 
about four miles southeast of the mouth of Gualala river and 
near the shore-line of the ocean. This sit« is located on what is 
known as the Hans Peterson ranch. 

tca'pida, at a point about a mile north of Black point. 

kaifnda, from kali, up (a steep place), and da, trail, about 
a quarter of a mile north of Black point. This is said to have 
been a comparatively small village. 

kowfcal, from kfi, mussel, and wica'l, ridge, at Black point. 
It appears that this was formerly a village of some importance 
and while it is not now inhabited permanently there is at the 
present time a family consisting of twelve Indians who are living 
temporarily on this site, kowfcal is also the name of Black 
point itself, and is derived from the fact that just off the point 
there are mussel-rocks extending over a considerable area which 
formerly provided an abundant supply of these molluscs for food. 

dana'ga, from dana', to cover up, and ga, T, at Stewart's Point 
just south of the store at the landing and about where the present 
Indian village now stands. This was formerly a large village 
and there were extensive mussel-rocks off the shore at this point 
as also at Black point a few miles farther north. 
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duwima'iaieU, from dS'wi, coyote, ma'tca, sweat-house, and 
eli, place, at a point about a mile and a quarter south-southeast 
of Stewart's Point. This site is located on a small conical hill 
near the shore-line of the ocean and it is from the shape of this 
hill that the village is said to have derived its name. There is, 
too, a myth connected with this place which relates that Coyot« 
built a sweat-house here. 

dkffmtM, from 5h6'm, nettle, and tSl, place (t), at a point 
about a mile and a quarter soath-soatheast of Stewart's Point 
and just east of dnwlma'tcaeli This ia the site of a very ancient 
village and has been used in more recent times as a camp. 

kapa'<Anal, from bapa', bracken, and cinal, head, at a point 
about two miles northwest of Fisk 's Mills and near the shore-line. 

tabatS'wi, from ta, beach, bate', big, and wi, on, at Fisk's 
MilU. 

kabesiWwina, from kabS, rock, slla', flat and irtna', upon, at 
Salt point. The county road, which here runs near the shore- 
line, passes through or very near this site. 

tcf'tono, near the shore at a point about a mile soutbeast of 
Salt point. 

tciti'bidakdU, from tciti', a kind of bush, bida', creek, and 
kali, I, at a point about three-quarters of a mile north of the 
old village of sQ'lmewi, at Timber Cove. This village bears the 
same Dame as a camp located at a point about two miles and a 
half farther up the coast. According to one informant there 
was formerly a village called tsiika'e, from tsQka', a small edible 
mollusc, Chiorostoma funebrale in this vicinity which may be 
the same as teitl'bidakall. 

su'lmewi, from siil, rope, me, t, and wi, place, on the north 
shore of Timber Cove. 

dtd'nde, from otQ'ne, the edible purple seaweed, on the south- 
eastern shore of Timber Cove and near Folmer Gulch. 

met^ni, at Fort Ross. This site was at some tittle distance 
from the shore-line and just in the edge of the redwood fqrest 
which covers the adjacent mountains to the east. In speaking 
of the Indians of this region Powers'" says, "Around Fort Boss 
there is a fragment of a tribe called by the Qualala, E-ms'-si, 



"Tribeeof Cal^p. 194. 
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which name is probably another relic of the Rossian oecnpation. ' ' 
He refers to the occupation of Fort Ron and the adjacent country 
by the Buwiaiis from 1811 to 1840. Their control extended as 
far BOnth as Bodega bay and it is possible that the name ' ' E-ri'-o ' ' 
which he says'** is the name given by the Spaniards to the tribe 
living at the month of Russian River" may also have had a Rus- 
sian origin, though it is more probably Spanish. Both these 
names are given by Powell,*" probably on the authority of 
Powers, in his list of Pomo "tribes." The Indian name of the 
site of Fort Ross was, according to Thompson,*'' "Mad-shoi-nui," 
while Bancroft,*** upon the authority of Eostromitonow, says, 
"Chwachamaju (Russian Sevemonkia), or Northerners, is the 
name of one of the tribes in the vicinity of Fort Ross," and 
again, upon the authority of Lndewig, "Sevemovskia, Sever- 
nozer, or 'Northerners,' Indians north of Bodega Bay. They 
call themselves Chwaehama ja. " 

bace'ydkaili, from bace', buckeye, y5, probably under, ka, 
water, and elli or II, place, near the shore at a point about three 
miles southeast of Fort Ross. There is at this place a large 
spring which is shaded by buekeye trees, hence the name. 

pc^wicana, from p5, red, wi, place, and ca'na, ridge, on what 
is known as the Walter Fisk ranch at a point about four miles 
southeast of Fort Rosa. This village derived its name from the 
faet that there is here a spring, the water of which sometimes 
has a reddish tint. 

ttv.'kantitamavn, at a point probably abont a mile nearly due 
north of the ranch house on the Charles Rule ranch and about 
two miles north of the mouth of Russian River. 

kalemaWtd, at a point about half a mile north of the ranch 
house on the Charles Rule ranch and about a mile and a half 
north of the mouth of Russian river. 

kata'ka, at a point about a mile northeast of the ranch house 
on the Charles Rule ranch. 

■■ Op. dt, p. 88. 

* The Riuaiaa Settlement in CsUfornin faiowii u Fort Bon, p. 4, Santa 
BosB, 1866. 

"Native R&cee, 1,449. 
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tsuba'tcemali, from tsQlM, a kind of bush, tce'ma, flat hole, 
and It, place, at a point about a mile aortheast of the month of 
Hussian river and about three-quarters of a mile back from the 
shore-line of the ocean. The ranch house on the Charlea Rule 
ranch now stands on this site. 

tcamvflca, at a point about half a mile west of the ranch house 
CD the Charles Rule ranch. This site is on the same ridge as the 
ranch house above mentioned and is but a short distance from 
the shore, the ridge extending as a promontory for some distance 
out into the ocean. 

tcaWntcawi, on the south bank of Russian River near its 
mouth. There are at present two houses on this old site in which 
about eight Indians live. The present settlement is also called 
tcala'ntcawi. 

fl'cffl'fcfltiu, from a"ca, fish, and t«a'H, house, or UAalA'pii 
(Western Moquelmnnan dialect name) from tala, stand up, and 
Lu'pu or Liipfi, rock, at a point aboat half a mile from the 
northern extremity and near the summit of the ridge immediately 
south of the month of the Russian river. Thia high ridge pro- 
jects as a point some distance northwestward from the ridge ex- 
tending southward along the coast from Russian river, and shuts 
in and protects a fairly broad and deep body of water at the 
mouth of the river. This village was located near some promi- 
nent rocks which stand on the summit of this point and hence 
the name which the Moqnelumnan people to the south gave to it. 

hahi'maii, from kabS', rock, and mall, there or place ( t), or 
Uppvla'mma CWestem Moquelumnan dialect name) at Duncan's 
point about six miles southeast of the mouth of Russian river. 
Southwestern Porno informants quite uniformly state that their 
territory extended only a very short distance south of the mouth 
of Russian river and none of them have so far been found who 
claim the territory as far south as Duncan's point, most of them 
stating that their territory only extended for a very short dis- 
tance south of the river. However, the Moquelumnan infor- 
mants of the vicinity are very positive in their statements that 
the territory of the Southwestern Porno extended as far south as 
Salmon creek, and that their own territory only extended as far 
north as Salmon creek. In the absence of any informants from 
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the territory in question itself and in view of the probable cor- 
rectness of the latter of the two views given, it has seemed ad- 
visable to consider the territory lying between Russian river and 
Salmon creek as Porno, which places this village site within Pomo 
territory. According to early writers the Ct^ote valley Moquel- 
iimoan people called the Pomo of Big valley on Clear lake by 
this name, which they spell "Lupayuma," "Lopillamillo," and 
other ways."* 

Old Camp Sites. 

kadj&sa'tnaii, from a'ka, water, djusa'm, the bottom of a water- 
fall ( t), and ma'U, there or place ( T), near the shore-line of the 
ocean about a mile southeast of the old village of kdwE'cal at Black 
Point 

tulekalffyd, from iu'le, hummingbird, kale', tree, and y5, un- 
der, at a point a little over a mile northwest of Stewart's Point. 
This site was located near the shore-line and but about four hun- 
dred yards north of tcikS'blda, the two being so close together 
that it has been necessary to indicate them on the accompanying 
map by a single symbol. 

*c*fco'6id«, from tciko', to touch something with an object (T), 
and bida', creek, at a point about a mile northwest of Stewart's 
Point. This camp was located on^ about four hundred yards 
south of fulekale'yo- These two sites are so close together that 
it has been necessary to indicate them on the accompanying map 
by a single ^mbol. 

tffnt6tcimat(^, about three-quarters of a mile north-northwest 
of Stewart's Point. 

tiddj6"tumali, from sfil, snag of a tree ( 1), dj6"t6, to stand 
up, and mall, there or place ( t), at a point about a quarter of a 
mile north of Stewart's Point. One informant gave this aa the 
name of a camp a short distance north of to'ntotclmatcl. 

pacu'kitmawaU, from pa, excrement, cu'kit, small string, ma- 
wa'ir, to place (T), about half a mile south of Stewart's Point. 

ma'timali, near the shore-line of the ocean about two miles 
southeast of Stewart 's Point. It is said that there is here a place 
some fifty or sixty yards in diameter which sounds hollow like a 
•"See p. 195. 
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dmm as one walks over it. The drnm referred to is, of course, 
the aboriginal Porno drum, which is simply a large section of a 
log worked to an even thickness of perhaps an inch and a half and 
placed, curved surface upward, over a long narrow resonance pit 
a foot or more deep. By stamping on this with the bare feet the 
drummer produces a deep hollow tone to the accompaniment of 
which the dancers move. 

ke'tnalakahwalau, from hem or behe'm, pepperwood or Cali- 
fornia laurel, mala, beside, ka, water, and hwa'lau, to flow down 
or flow into, on the coast at a point about three mites southeast of 
Stewart's Point. 

bataa'taal, from batsa'tsa, Cascara, on the coast at s point 
about three miles and a half southeast of Stewart's Point. 

da'wikidawakali, from dQ'wi, coyote, kala, dead, and wa'kali, 
t, on the coast at a point about four miles southeast of Stewart's 
Point. 

bacS'wl, from bace', buckeye, wl, place, at a point about three- 
quarters of a mile northwest of Pisk's Mills. 

soko'ibida, from sohd'i, sea-lion, and bida', creek, at a point 
about half a mile northwest of Fisk's Mills. 

tcittbidakali, from tcit!', a kind of bush, bIda', creek, and kali, 
f, at a point about a mile and a quarter south of Fisks Mills. 
This camp is situated at or near the point where the road which 
runs along the ridge just west of Ooalala river, passing Seaview 
and Plantation, comes into the main coast road running from 
Stewart's Point down to Fort Boss. One informant mentioned a 
camp, called gasfnyo, in this vicinity, and it Is possible that 
tciti'bidakali is the one meant. This name was also applied to 
an old village about two miles and a half down the coast from 
this camp. 

ta'tcbida, from tatc, sand, and bida', creek, aboat half a mile 
northwest of Salt point. 

Udama'll, just southeast of Salt point. 

di"kata, from dl"kat, to whittle, rather indefinitely located 
about a mile southeast of Salt point. 

amaya'lat(A, from a'ma, ground, yala, level, and tcl, t, at a 
point about two miles southeast of Fort Roes. 

ukutco'k (Western Moquelnmnan dialect name), near a small 
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ereek which empties directly into the ocean at a point about two 
and a half miles BontheaBt of the mouth of Russian river. 

ttn^ti, at a point about four miles southeast of the mouth of 
Kussiaii river. 

napagipu'lak (Western Moquelumnan dialect name) from 
napa'^, mussel, and pQlak, pond, about a mile south of the old 
village of kabS'mall at Duncan's point and about seven miles 
south-southeast of the month of Russian river. 

hapa'tn^ (Western Moquelumnan dialect name) about two 
miles south of Duncan 's point and about eight miles south-south- 
east of the mouth of Russian river. 

oySm&'ku (Western Moquelumnan dialect name) from C'ye, 
coyote, and mii'ku, trail, on the sand-bar at the mouth of Salmon 
creek at the extreme southern limit of the Southwestern dialectic 
area as given by Moquelumnan informants. Southwestern Porno 
informants do not claim the territory as far south as this site; 
but Moquelumnan informants assert very positively that their 
own territory extended only as far north as Salmon creek and 
that that of the Southwestern Pomo extended down to this 
stream. 

RIVBB DmsiON. 
InkaiUed Modem Village Sites, 
pfftol, from pS, red, and katul, spring, what is commonly 
known as Charley Haupt's ranch located near the bead of Hanpt 
creek, one of the southern affluents of the middle fork of Gualala 
river. This is located about nine miles a little south of east of 
Stewart's Point and about three miles south-southwest of Noble's, 
a ranch and stopping-place near the confluence of Wolf ereek, 
Hopper creek, and the north fork of the middle fork of Gualala 
river, where these three streams join to form the middle fork of 
Gualala river. This village consists of six dwellings and a lat^ 
dance-house and is located but a very short distance north of the 
ranch house on the Haupt ranch. The number of Indians living 
at this village varies somewhat according to the season, as it is 
the home of quite a number of Indians who at certain seasons of 
the year are employed in the lumber woods, bark camps, etc., 
along the coast; and in various capacities on the ranches in the 
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valleys. The total number who claim this village as their home 
is probably about sixty or seventy, and these are all to be found 
here when dances and ceremonials are held. During the greater 
part of the year, however, the average number probably does not 
exceed twenty. The name of this village arises from the fact that 
there is here a mineral spring, the water of which leaves a reddish 
deposit along its course, hence the name red spring. 

Old Village Sites. 

tcuma'tt (this name has something to do with the idea of sit- 
ting down), on the summit of the ridge between the msin branch 
of Gualala river and the middle fork at a point about three miles 
from the confluence of the two streams. 

mutco'wi, from mQtca', a sort of grass seed, and wi, place, on 
the summit of the ridge separating the main branch of Gualala 
nver from the middle fork and at a point sbont six miles south- 
east of the confluence of the two streams, and about five miles a 
little north of east of the present village of pfi'tdl. 

<Uca<^natca'watli, from a'tca, man, oina', head, tca'wal, sitting 
down ( t), and 11, place, on the eastern slope of the summit of the 
ridge just east of the main branch of Gualala river and at a point 
about four and a half miles nearly dne west of the present villsge 
of po'tol, 

kaleca'dim, from kale', tree, and ca'dim, little ridge, on the 
eastern slope of the summit of the ridge just east of the main 
branch of Qualala river and at a point about four and a quarter 
miles nearly due west of the present village of po'tol. This site 
is not over a quarter of a mile southeast of the one last mentioned. 

tcala'mkiamdH, from tca'lam, a plant found abundantly at 
this particular place, ki, }, and amall, flat ground (T), on the 
eastern slope of the summit of the ridge immediately east of the 
main branch of Gualala river and at a point about four miles a 
little south of west of the present village of po'tol and about a 
quarter of a mile southeast of the last mentioned site. 

ta'dono, from ta, bird, and dono' or dano', mountain, on the 
eastern slope of the summit of the ridge immediately east of the 
main branch of Qnalala river at a point about three and three- 
quarters miles a little south of west of the present village of pft'tol 
and about half a mile southeast of the last mentioned site. 
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tfa'tciimiUDaii, from t!a, said to signify to wind around, 
tcQ'ma, to place, and waU, on both sides, on tbe eaatem slope of 
tbe siunmit of the ridge immediately east of tbe main branch of 
Qualala river at a point about two and one-half miles southwest 
of the present village of pd'tol and at a point aboot two miles 
sontheaat of the last mentioned site. 

la'Utka, from lala, wild goose, and ka, spring or water, on the 
eastern slope of the summit of the ridge east of the main branch 
of Gualala river at a point about two and one-half miles south- 
southwest of the present village of pO'tdl. 

kdbdtcttca'kali, from kolw, a kind of grass, and toltca'balt, 
said to signify a narrow open strip of land, at a point on the 
summit of the ridge just west of the main branch of Gualala 
river and about a quarter of a mile north of Plantation. 

ibico'iyi, from kica', sea gull, and yi, t, at a point about half 
a mile southeast of Plantation. 

tca'mdkome, at a point about a mile northwest of Seaview, 
This village site lies to the west of the stage road running along 
the ridge from Seaview to Plantation. 

seepfnamatiA, at Seaview. This site is directly in front, west, 
of the Seaview hotel. 

kibu'wi, from hlbfi', Indian potato, and wl, place, at a point 
about half a mile north of the middle fork of Gualala river find 
about five miles east of its confluence with the main branch. This 
village site is probably in the vicinity referred to by Powers in 
speaking of the people whom he calls the Gualala. He says, 
"There is a certain locality on Gualala creek, called by them 
Hi'-po-wi, which signifies 'potato place.' ""' 

du'kacal, from dii'kac, abalone, and al, 1, at a point about half 
a mile north-nortbwest of the present village of pfi'tdl. 

tana'tn, in the mountains between the headwaters of Austin 
creek and the main branch of Gualala river, and at a point prob- 
ably about five miles southeast of the present village of pO'tOl. 

Icaletcu'maidi, in the mountains between the headwaters of 
Austin creek and the main branch of Gualala river and at a point 
about a mile and a half southeast of tbe last named site. 

" Tribw o* CaL, p. 189. 
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tsapu'wU, in the monntaiiui between the headwaters of Austin 
creek and the main branch of Gualala river, and at a point about 
three miles southeast of tana'm. 

Old Camp Sites. 

kddmtcobo'tcaU, near the anmrnit of the ridge immediately 
west of the main branch of Gualala river aad at a point about 
two and a half miles miles nearly dne north of Fisk's Mills. 

ta'TMMmo, from tana', hand, and hTmd, hole, on the east bank 
of the main branch of Gualala river at a point about a mile and 
a half nearly due north of Seaview. 

eap^X^me, near the east bank of the main branch of Gualala 
river at a point about a mile northeast of Seaview. 

ma'tcSkd, from ma, ground, and tc5'k5, to kneel down upon 
both knees, on what is known as the Charles Wilson ranch on the 
summit of the ridge immediately west of the main branch of 
Qualala river, and at a point about a mile south-southeast of 
Seaview. This was a camp used for purposes of food gathering, 
the immediate vicinity being open or sparsely wooded ridges 
which provided an abundance of grass seeds and bulbs. This 
site is located just south of the point at which the road leading 
from Fort Ross to Cezadero joins the one running along the ridge 
from Plantation to Cazadero. 

IcabSbaim, from kabS', rock, bat£', big, and U, place, at or 
near Cazadero. An exact location could not be obtained for this 
site, one informant stating that it was near a large rock located 
a short distance southeast of Cazadero, and another that it was 
located near a large rock just nortii of that place. 

TuUctv^Tia, from atd', sedge, and wina', on top of, on the north 
bank of Russian river at Duncan's Mill, about five miles up the 
river from the ocean. 

temkosadd'tcaiA, from tea, man, fed'sa, elbow, do'tcani, to place 
one's hand npon, in the mountains at a point about three^iuart- 
ers of a mile from the northeast bank of the middle fork of Gual- 
ala river and about the same distance east-southeast of tlie old 
village of hlbo'wl. 

ne'hawl, from ne'u, to lay anything down, ka, water or spring, 
and wl, place, at a point about three-quarters of a mile east north- 
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east of the eonflu^ice of Fuller creek vith the middle foi^ of 
Ooaiaia river. 

ta'tcaka, from taftc, sand, and alia, water or apring, at a point 
about a mile due west of the present village of po'tol. 

te'kalewi, from te, elderberry, kale', tree, and wi, place, at a 
point about a mile and a quarter Boutb-aonthwest of the present 
village of po'tol. 



NORTHEASTERN DIALECT. 

BOITNDAIUES. 

The territory comprising the Northeastern dialectic area has 
been heretofore regarded as Wintun and is so designated on the 
maps accompanying Powers' "Tribes of California" and Pow- 
ell's "Indian Linguistic Families North of Mexico," but it was 
found in the course of the present investigations that a compara- 
tively small area situated on the headwaters of Stony creek is 
inhabited by a people speaking a dialect distinct from, though 
allied to, the several Pomo dialects spoken in the main area of 
the stock lying west of the Coast Range. This fact was noted in 
1904.»" 

B^^inning on the crest of the Coast Range, which forma also 
the divide between Sacramento and Eel rivers, at a point about 
half way between Sheet Iron and St. John moontains, the bound- 
ary of the Northeastern Pomo dialectic area runs in a general 
easterly direction to the low hiUa immediately west of Stony 
creek or Big Stony creek as it is locally called. Here it turns 
in a southerly direction and crosses Big Stony creek just west of 
the confluence of little Stony creek with it.**^ Throughout this 
portion of its course the boundary separates the Northeastern 
Pomo from the Northerly Wintun area. From this point on Big 

"• Ameruan Anthropologist, n.*., TI, 189, 190, 1904. 

'" It wa« impoBBible to determine exactly tlie westein pert of the Dorth- 
em boundaiy of tbii area, aa it eeem* not to hare been rerj dearly deflned. 
The line is drawn on Uie map a short distance wa«t of tiie confluwiee of 
Little and Big Stony creeks, but there seem to have been no very rigid re- 
strictions in the territory immediately at the conflnenee of theee streams, 
both Pomo and Wintun hunting and fishing there at irllL The food-gaUieriog 
rights, however, were controlled by the Wintun living on Little Stony creek, 
and Qie territoiy was eonsidered as belonging to them. 
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Stony creek it passes southward, along the loir ridge separating 
Big and Little Stony creeks, for a distance of about four miles ; 
and thence, turning westward, it nms alon^ a secondary ridge 
on the northern slope of the divide south of Big Stony creek val- 
ley to the crest of the Coast Range at a point near the head of 
the south fork of Stony creek. To the east .and south of this 
portion of the boundary lies the territory of the Southerly Win- 
tun. The western boundary is the crest of the Coast Range, be- 
yond which the Tuki territory ext^ids over the greater part of 
the region drained by the headwaters of Eel river. 

This small, detached Pomo area was surrounded on the north, 
east, and south by Wintun territory, while the Yuki bordered it 
on the west. 

OENBRAL DESCBIPTION. 
The people speaking the Northeastern Pomo dialect thus lived 
in an' isolated area consisting of the drainage basin of the upper 
headwaters of Big Stony creek, and were separated from the main 
Pomo area by Tuki and Wintun territory and the highest por- 
tion of the Coast Range mountains. The portion of the valley of 
Stony creek held by the Northeastern Pomo is from a quarter of 
a mile to three-quarters of a mile wide, and extends from the 
northern boundary of the area up nearly to the conf uenee of 
the south fork of Stony creek with the main stream. Low hills 
on the east separate this valley from the Sacramento valley, while 
on the west the Coast Range mountains rise very abruptly. Some 
of the highest peaks of this portion of the Coast Range are here: 
Snow Mt. and St. John Mt. The entire area is only sparsely 
wooded in the foot-hills, but there are considerable forests of pine 
on the higher mountains. Native grasses and dowering plants 
were formerly very abundant and these, together with the oaks, 
furnished vegetable foods, while game was plentiful in the moun- 
taios and fish were to be had at certain seasons in the streams. 

Salt Deposits. 
Among the foot-hiUs of Colusa and Glenn counties are several 
large seepages where salt-bearing water evaporates and leaves 
the salt crystallized upon the surface. The best known and prob- 
ably the largest of these seepages and salt-beds, as the surfaces 
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upon vhieb the salt crTstallizes are called, is the one in what is 
known as Salt-spring valley about three and one-half miles north 
of the town of Stonyford and about a mile west of Big Stony 
creek. This salt-bed is situated on the northeast side of a Tery 
narrow valley and is surrounded on the east and south by low 
brush covered hills from which at many points brackish water 
seeps into the earth of the salt-bed. This earth, which covers 
about three-quarters of an acre, is, when dry, a dirty white in 
color and of the fineness of chalk doHt, and forms a layer, reach- 
ing a depth of about three and one-half feet near the middle of 
the bed, over the ordinary black soil common in the vicinity. 
During the rainy season the salt does not crystallize, but during 
the summer months it forms a white coat, very much resembling 
8U0W, over the entire surface of the bed, and reaches sometimes 
a depth of three or four inches. It is then that it is gathered 
by the Indians and stored either in the crude state or after re- 
fining, which consists in dissolving the crude material in water 
from which it re-crystallizes npon evaporation of the water, leav- 
ing a finely-divided, white salt which is very palatable.**' 

It seems that the people speaking the Northeastern Pomo 
dialect exercised, or at least attempted to exercise, full property 
rights in respect to the salt at this particular place, and made it 
an article of trade with their neighbors, at least at times, thoi^h 
there are diflferences of opinion as to how they sold it. They 
themselves say that they sometimes sold the refined salt and that 
at other times they required a payment for the privilege of gath- 
ering the crude material from the salt-bed. Some of the Pomo 
from the Clear lake and upper Russian river region say they 
were not required to buy the crude salt, but at the same time 

" Dr. W. C. MoTgan of the Departmeiit of CheoiiHtry of the TTniveraity 
of California has made an analTstg of the salt refined bj the Indiana from 
emde material obtained at the deposit is Salt-spring vallej, and finds that it 
eonttuns 28% of insoluble material. Of the solnble material 99.2% ia 
Bodiom chloride, thus showing the soluble portion to be more pure than the 
□rdinaiy salt of commerce. The refining process removes a large percentage 
of insoluble material from the erode salt, bot the procesn, as this analysil 
eliowe, is inadequate to thorongb purification. Am before stated, the refilled 
prodnct is very palatable, and is white notwithstanding the fact that 28% 
of it is eitraneons material. This latter fact is probablj due to the eircniD- 
stance that the surface of the seepage is a finely-divided white earth. The 
refined salt is not perceptibly affected t^ damp weather because of Ita al- 
most total lack of magnesium chloride. 
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there come from this region stories of salt-stealing expeditions to 
the Stony creeh salt-bed. 

It appears that for many years past the Pomo of the Clear 
lake and upper Russian river region have not obtained salt from 
the Stony creek salt-bed on account of ill feeling existing between 
them and the Stony creek people. One informant, a Huchnom 
Yuki in Potter valley, at the head of the east fork of Russian 
river, says that many years ago, vhen the Potter valley and 
Stony creek people were on friendly terms, some of the former 
went over to Stony creek and attempted to steal salt. A fight 
resulted in which some of the Potter valley party were killed. At 
the time there were some Stony creek people visiting in Potter 
valley and as soon as the news of the fight on Stony creek reached 
the villages of Potter valley these people were killed in retalia- 
tion. Since that time the Potter valley people have depended 
on the ocean for salt. 

Another informant from Big valley, on the southern shore of 
Clear lake, tells the following story of the salt trade : About 1825 
to 1835, as nearly as may be judged from events of known dates 
mentioned in connection with the story, a party consisting of In- 
dians from the villages in Big valley and the village of cfgom, 
on the eastern shore of the main body of Clear lake, was organized 
to go to Stony creek to dance with the people there, and procure 
salt. A dance was held at one of the villages in Big valley be- 
fore the party left. After two days' travel they arrived at a 
village on Stony creek called in the Eastern dialect kee'wi-na from 
kee', salt, and wina', upon or near to. As was customary on 
such occasions, they halted a short distance from the village and 
dressed themselves for the danee, meanwhile sending one of their 
number to the village to announce their coming. All, both visi- 
tors and residents, went into the dance house and the danee waa 
celebrated in the usual manner, being followed by a plunge in 
the creek. When the dancers returned from the creek some of 
the women of the village were busy pounding acorns into meal, 
and all seemed as it should be with the exception of one old 
woman who acted strangely and mumbled constantly hapiika- 
maialtutsi'. No one seemed to understand what she was saying. 
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and some of tbe viaitora remarked that she should be happy with 
all the rest. 

The Tisitors were booh served with food in the dance-house, 
and while they were eating the residents of the village all dis- 
appeared save the old woman, who came into the dance-house ges* 
ticnlating wildly and repeating hapiikamaiaUfltsi' in a loud, 
earnest whisper. Finally she took two sticks and made signs of 
shooting with the bow and arrow, and the visitors then under- 
stood that she wished to warn them of danger. Two of the party 
urged that all should return home at once, citing the fact that 
many people had been killed on account of the salt trade ; but 
the others refused, saying that the people were perfectly friendly 
and they would stay and enjoy a good dance that night. The 
two, however, left, and had been gone but a short time when the 
residents of the village returned, accompanied by some of the 
members of nearby villages, all fully armed, tmd succeeded in 
killing all those in tbe dance-house. They then scalped their 
victims and stretched the scalps over rude baskets made for the 
purpose, each of which was fastened to a short pole (scalping 
was very unusual among the Porno). Having ornamented the 
scalps with beads and properly prepared them for the dance, 
they went to a village north of theirs (this village was indefinitely 
located by the informant but, from the description of its inhabi- 
tants, was undoubtedly a Tuki village), where scalping and scalp 
dancing were customary, and celebrated the massacre. The de- 
tails of the massacre and of the scalp dance which followed were 
learned by the Clear lake people only some years later, for the 
two men who escaped made good their safety without waiting to 
Bee any part of the outcome of the old woman's warning. 

A few years after the coming of the first American settlers 
into the Clear lake region, about 1840,*** the Indians of Big val- 
ley organized a party which went over to a fish dam on the head 
of Stony creek and ambushed two Northeastern Porno fishermen, 
killing them as they came to the dam to look after their traps. 
They then. scalped them, and a dance was held at one of the vil- 
lages in Big valley to celebrate the occasion. 

Since the time of the massacre the Clear lake people have 
never obtained salt from tbe Stony creek salt-bed, except vet7 

■"8m p. 108. 
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recently smce the white people have had full possession of the 
land upon which it is sitnated. 

It IB a significant fact that the Stony creek Poum) were, at 
least in more recent times, on most intimate terms with the YuM, 
who were very hostile to the Pomo of the Riuesian river and Clear 
lake region. The Yaki enjoyed very great privileges within the 
Stony creek territory and, notwithstanding the great differences 
of language between the two peoples, intermarriage was not at 
all uncommon. 

There were regular trails to this salt-bed from Potter vall^, 
from Upper Lake valley, and from Bound valley, as well as from 
the Sacramento valley. The trail from Potter valley, according 
to one informant, ran over Big Horse mountain and thence acrosa 
Eice fork of South Eel river to Snow mountain, where it divided. 
If a party wished to buy salt, they took the trail leading directly 
down Stony creek; but if they intended to steal it, they passed 
on northward along the crest of the range to the north side of St. 
John mountain, where a trail led directly down to the salt-bed, 
thus removing the danger of passing any villages. According 
to an informant from Upper lake the salt trail from that vall^ 
led in a northeasterly direction to some hot springs on the extreme 
head of Middle creek, thence to Snow mountain, and on down 
Stony creek. If his people wished to steal salt they went this 
same trail, but at night. No information could be had concern- 
ing the trail which led from Round valley and other parts of the 
Yuki territory other than that it ran through a pass just north 
of St. John mountain. 

Inhabited Modem VQXage Sites. 
Stony ford Banckeria, at a point about two and one-half miles 
west of the town of Stonyford. This is the only village inhabited 
by people speaking the Northeastern Pomo dialect. It is situated 
on the lower slope of the foot-hills a short distance north of Big 
Stony creek and consista of five houses and about twelve inhabi- 
tants who are practically all from the old villages of this valley. 
No name for this village was given by its inhabitants, but the 
people of the Southerly Wintun dialect living on Little Stony 
and Indian creeka call it nd'pnSkewI. 
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Old Village 8Uet. 

tcee'tido, at a point about three and one-half miles north of 
the town of Stonyford and a mile west of Big Stony creek. This 
site is located on the northeast side of what ia known as Salt- 
spring valley near the lai^ salt-bed there.*** This village de- 
rived its name from the salt, tcee'. 

kakoska'l, or tcffkijohe in the Southerly Wintun dialect, on 
the west bank of Big Stony creek at a point about two and a half 
miles north of the town of Stonyford. This site is on what is 
known as the Bickf ord ranch. 

ttf'taca, on the west bank of Big Stony creek at a point about 
two miles north of the town of Stonyford. 

Ttata'kta, on the west bank of Big Stony creek at a point about 
a mile and a half north of the town of Stonyford. 

duhvltamiiwa, or nd'imnLoie in the Southerly Wintun dial- 
ect, on the north bank of Big Stony creek immediately north of 
the town of Stonyford. 

mihiltamXtwa, near the foot-hills east of Big Stony creek, and 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile northeast of the town 
of Stonyford. There is some doubt as to the name of this village, 
bnt the one given is probably correct. 

baka'miatl, or iorodtvabe in the Southerly Wintun dialect, 
on the south bank of Big Stony creek at the site of the grist mill 
just north of the town of Stonyford. At the time of the coming 
of white settlers this was one of the largest villages in this valley. 

odilaka, on the south bank of Big Stony creek at a point about 
two miles west of the town of Stonyford. 

amSitAl, on the south bank of Big Stony creek at a point about 
three and one-half miles west of the town of Stonyford. 

XU'ruTuraibida, near the south bank of the middle fork of Big 
Stony creek and at a point about one mile northwest of the con- 
fluence of the south and middle forks. 

Old Camp Sites, 
pdkatca'huya, at a point half way up the southeastern s)ope 
of St. John mountain. 

wa'imun, near the summit of St. John mountain. 
"*8ee the Bection dealing with Salt Depositfl. 
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YUKI. 

The first writer to define the name Ytiki was Powers,"' by 
whom it was spelled "Yuka.""* He saj^, "The word yuka in 
the Wintoon language signifies 'stranger,' and hence Becondarily 
'bad Indian' or 'thief,' and it was applied by that people to al- 
most all the Indians around them .... As a matter of 
fact there are several tribes whom both whites and Indians call 
'Yukas'; but this tribe alone acknowledge the title and use it." 
He says further, ' ' Their own name for themselves is Uk-um-nom 
(meaning 'in the valley'), and for those on South Eel River 
speaking the same language, Hucb-nom (meaning 'outside the 
valley'). Those over on the ocean are called Uk-ho'at-nom ('on 
the ocean')." The Round Valley Yuki, according to Professor 
Kroeber, who has recently done work among them, call them- 
selves ukom-nom, and the coast Yuki uk-hot-nom, water big peo- 
ple. The Eden valley sab-dialect name for the Round valley 
people was onhuinom. Yuki is at present the accepted ortho- 
graphy, but others have been used, as: "Ukis,""* "Yuca,""' 
"Yukiah,""* and "Euka,""' On account of the inconsistencies 
in the alphabets used by those who have written about the Yuki 
some confusion has arisen, particularly because of the likenesses 
of some of these spellings to those of the Porno word yo'kaia, the 
name of a Central Porno village, which has also been variously 
spelled. 

Further evidence beyond that already quoted from Powers 
that the Yuki were a people more belligerent than their neighbors 
is found in the fact that they were called tcima'ia, signifying 
enemy, by the Pomo to the south. The stories told by the In- 

' (p. 125) the Bpelliag ia changed to "Td- 

■» Purdj, lAud of Sunshine, XT, 442. 

"Mendocino War, op. oit., p. 33, Deporition of W. J. Hildreth, 
""Ibid., p. 50, Deposition of Dryden Lacock. 

"* Anstin Wiley, Kept. Conun. Ind. Aff. in Sept. See. Int, 1664, is House 
[. Doc, 1864- '65, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 280. 
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diatiB also show them to have been of an aggressive spirit."' The 
name tcima'ia was applied more particularly to the people in- 
habiting the region about Gravelly valley,"* and in the mountains 
along Rice fork and on the headwaters of Sonth Eel river. The 
name has been variously spelledi " Shumeias, ""* "Chumaya,""' 
" Chu-mai-a, "*'* " Shumaya, "*** " Shumairs. """ 

The territory of the Tuki is divided into four parts : a main 
area inhabited by people speaking the Tuki proper and Huchnom 
dialects ; a coast division, here designated as the Coast Tuki, lying 
like the preceding north of the main Porno area ; a smaller isol- 
ated territory of the so-called Wappo or Ashochimi, south and 
east of the Pomo territory ; and a very small area on the southern 
shore of Clear lake inhabited also by Wappo people who came 
originally from the main Wappo area farther south. This very 
smaU area forms, so to speak, a Wappo colony entirely sur- 
rounded by Pomo speaking people, while the main territory of 
the Wappo is confined to the valley of Napa river, a small part 
of Russian nver valley, and the intervening mountains ; and also 
a small area on the headwaters of Putah creek north of mount 
St. Helena. Except for the intervention of the small strip of 
Athapascan territory at Cahto and Laytonville, the Tuki north 
of the Pomo would inhabit a continnous area stretching from the 
crest of the Coast Range, on the western border of the Sacra- 
mento valley, to the ocean. 



" Evidence of this is shown in the storj of the massacre of the party 
of Clear lake Pomo hj those on Stonj creek, and the subseqaent scalp dance 
which was held with the Ynki. See the storj of this massacre in the por- 
tion of this paper dealing with Salt Deposita. 

"One informant, an old TuM woman, bom in Gravelly valley, gave 
n&'nkol as the name of the people formerly living in and about that valley, 
and it seems probable that this is a form of the word written by the whites 
"Nome Cult" (the name of the government Indian farm establiahed in 
Boond valley in 1856, and later changed into a full reservation). The origin 
of the name is not known, but from the fact that n5m, meaning west, occurs 
in Winton, as nd'mlaki, it is possible that the term came oiigiiudly from that 

"Powers, Overland Monthly, IX, 312; Bancroft, Native Baces, I, 448. 

"PoneU, op. cit., p. 136; Mason, op. cit., p. 440. 

■■Powers, Tribes of California, p. 136. 

■" Mendocino War, op. cit., p. 49, Deposition of Dryden Lacock. 

■"Ibid., p. 50. 
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YUKI PROPER 



The territoiy of the Yuki proper extends beyond tbe northern 
limit of the region onder investigation and its northern boundary 
has therefore not been determined. The eastern boundary of the 
portion included in this investigation runs in a general southerly 
direction along the crest of the Coast Bange, which here forms 
the watershed betweeu the drainages of Sacramento and Eel riv- 
ers, passes around the head of the Rice fork of South Eel river 
and then takes a northwesterly course, along the divide separat- 
ing the drainage of this stream from that of Middle creek, to Big 
Horse mountain. To this point the boundary separates the Yuki 
proper from the Northerly Wintun, the Northeastern Porno, the 
Southerly Wintun, the Eastern Pomo and the Northern Porno 
areas successively. At Big Horse mountain it turns northward, 
crosses South Eel river probably just below the confluence of Bice 
fork with it, passes a short distance west of the town of Hullville, 
near which it turns in a northwesterly direction and, probably 
keeping a short distance east of Salmon creek, finally passes onto 
the southeastern extremity of the Sanhedrin range, along which 
it runs to a point near its northwestern end, where it turns in a 
westerly direction, crosses South Eel river probably at a point 
about midway between tbe coniluences of Outlet creek and Middle 
Eel river with it, and meets the Yuki-Athapascan interstock line 
at a point probably a short distance southeast of the town of 
Laytonville. The territory of the Huchnom dialect is separated 
from that of the Yuki proper by this portion of the boundary. 
The western boundary of this portion of the Yuki territory prob- 
ably passes up the divide separating the south fork of Eel river 
from South Eel river and the main stream,*"* and so far as traced 
separates Athapascan territory from that of the Yuki proper. 

To the east of this very irregularly shaped area of the Yuki 
proper lies Wintun and Northeastern Pomo territory. On the 
south it is adjoined by the Eastern and Northern Pomo dialectic 
areas, while on the southwest the territory of the Huchnom, the 

"See note 294. 
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only contiguona Tuki, adjoins it. On the west is the so-called 
Gahto Athapascan territory. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTIOK. 

The territory of the Yuki proper lies in a country much mor« 
rough and mountainoos than any of the Coast Range to the sonth 
as far as San Francisco hay. The streams flow in deep canyons, 
the mountains being steep and high, and in the entire area there 
are but few places desirable as sites for villages. Bound val- 
ley,"" in which the town of Covelo is situated, on the headwaters 
of Middle Eel river, is the lat^est valley in the area of the Tuki 
proper, and in former times supported a large population. In 
the Sanhedrin range between Middle and South Eel rivers is a 
small valley, known as Eden valley, and on the upper course of 
South Eel river at a point a short distance above the eoDfluence 
of the Rice fork with it is another small valley known as Gravelly 
▼alley. HuUville is situated in the latter. There are other 
smaller valleys in the mountains and along the streams, but the 
region as a whole is ru^ed. 

Almost all of the former inhabitants of the old villages of 
this dialectic area now live on the Round Valley Indian reserva- 
tion. 

Old Village Sites. 
In the matter of social organization the Yuki proper, their 
immediate Athapascan neighbors, and probably also the Coast 
Yuki, differ somewhat from the remaining peoples here treated. 
The Athapascan people living about Cahto and Laytonville on 
the extreme headwaters of the south fork of Eel river were very 
similar in their general culture to the Pomo, while the Wailaki, 
who occupied the territory immediately northwest of Round val- 
ley in the mountains along the main stream of Eel river and 
westward, were very different in general culture from the Pomo, 
being much more similar to, though still quite distinct from, the 
Yuki. Both the Yuki and the Athapascans had, instead of the 

*** The Pomo name of Bound valley is tnaca'-kai, from macs, Indian hemp, 
Apooynum, and kai, viUley. The 1at« Mr. A. B. Sherwood in Alley, Bowen 
and Company'B History of Mendocino County, p. 167, give* the name "Me- 
•h»-kai" with the translation of "valley of tiil« or tall gnm." 
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maay yillages wbich were politically and socially entirely inde- 
pendent, as among the Pomo and others to the south, a grouping 
of their villages into a number of units which show some ap- 
proach to a loose tribal organization in that each unit group had 
what may be called a central governmental head. However, this 
banding together of villages into a group appears not to have 
been very stable either in the territorial extent of the group or 
in the firmness of the union of the villages constituting it. Also 
these groups lacked any special names by which they or their 
people were designated, while on the contrary there existed cer- 
tain other names, such as Qkom-nom, which were used to desig- 
nate all the people within given physiographical limits regardless 
of whether they belonged to one or more of the above-mentioned 
groups. On the whole, therefore, this cannot be called a true 
tribal organization, though there is certainly an approach to such 
organization in a loose form. Opportunity has not been afforded 
to determine these tribal groups over the entire Yuki territory, 
but it seems probable that the conditions prevailing in Itound 
valley and the immediate vicinity are typical of conditions over 
the whole area of the Yuki proper. In respect to group names 
there are a very few instances occurring among the Pomo which 
point toward the existence of such names. These are possibly the 
remnants of an earlier group organization, though at the present 
time there is no case amone the Pomo of a true political or social 
grouping of anything like a permanent kind. The names re- 
ferred to are kuLa'napd, kabS'napfi and yo'kaia, names which were 
applied to groups of people inhabiting one or more yillages con- 
fined within very small territorial limits, but who recognized no 
political or social unity corresponding to the name. The exist- 
ence of such special names for the people themselves of a village 
or of a small group of villages is very unusual among the Pomo, 
where the almost universal practice exists of designating a people 
by the name of the village which they occupy, or more broadly by 
the name of their valley, or still more broadly by the direction in 
which they live. 

The most detailed information obtained in connection with 
the above mentioned groups of the Yuki proper concerns the 
territory comprising the northern half of Hound valley with the 
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adjacent foot-hills. Within thia area there were a number of 
villages collected into three groups, each group being governed, 
in 80 far as any goveming vas done, by a chief called tiol hotek, 
chief big, who resided at one of the several villages of the group. 
This village was recognized as the seat of government. At the 
Bame time each village had its governor or lesser chief, called tiol 
ilDeil, chief little. The head chief administered the affairs of the 
group of villages, while the lesser chiefs cared for the people of 
their own special villages. The office of lesser chief and perhaps 
also that of head chief was hereditary and could pass to females 
as well as males in the proper order of blood relationship. While 
the groups were fully recognized, no special name appears to have 
been given to any of them, and the chief distinguishing feature to 
the Indians' minds appears to be the fact of the government of 
the several villages of the group by a head chief. No special 
name appears to have been given to a member of a group, he 
taking the designation of the particular village to which he be- 
longed, or, if spoken of by more distant people, of the valley itself. 
In the northern part of Round valley and in the foot-hills to 
the north and east, both of which lie without the limits of the 
accompanying map, there were formerly three of these groups. 
The territorially largest of the three occupied the western part of 
the valley from a line passing approximately north and south 
about half a mile east of the present site of the Itound Valley 
agency and Indian school. Within this territory there were sev- 
eral villages. Names and locations for five, all of which lay near 
the foot-hills, were given by informants, as follows : tcotchan-iik, 
mush-oak water, near where the residence of Mr. Westley Hoxie 
now stands, which is about a quarter of a mile east of the present 
agency. There is here a large spring from which the village is 
said to have derived its name. This appears to have been one of 
the smaller villages and the name of its leaser chief had been for- 
gotten by the informants. Mamecl'emd was located where the 
bnildings of the agency now stand. The captain of this village 
was kiimeume. There was a large dance-house here and the In- 
dians formerly celebrated ceremonies here as well as at certain 
of the other villages of the group. Out in the valley, and stand- 
ing almost separate from the adjacent foot-hills, about two mileiB 
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west of the agency, is a small wooded hill. At the eastern foot of 
this hill is the site of a'wi't, the chief village of the group. It 
was here that huntcIsQ'tak, the last bead chief of this group, lired, 
and this village was recognized as the seat of gOTemment of the 
grotip. The special affairs of the village were administered by a 
lesser chief, olyo'si by name. There was a dance-house here, bat 
ceremonies were also held at certain of the other villages, notwith- 
standing the fact that this was the residence of the head chief. 
A short distance to the west of the wooded hill above mentioned 
is a flour mill which stands on the site of another village, called 
halie. There was formerly a dance-house at this village and 
ceremonies were held here. Informants could not recall the name 
of the lesser chief of this village. On the western shore of a small 
tule pond which lies near the western border of Round valley and 
about two miles southwest of the flour mill above referred to, is 
the site of another old village, called son. It is said by informants 
that the same person acted as lesser chief of both this village and 
u'wi't, a circumstance which is very exceptional for this whole 
region, as in all other cases known each village had its separate 
chief, or captain as he is commonly called. In addition to these 
five villages recalled by the informants there were several others 
of less importance, the names of which they could not, at the time, 
remember. 

The second group occupied a territory in Bound valley im- 
mediately east of the group just described and extending for 
some miles northward into the mountains, including what is 
known as Williams valley and reaching as far northward as Blue- 
nose. The portion of Round valley itself which was held by this 
tribal group was very small and the only village recalled by in- 
formants was pomo', situated at the foot-hills in the northeastern 
extremity of Round valley. The residence of Mr. Ed. Smith 
now occupies this site. Though the greater portion of the ter- 
ritory and the greater number of the villages of this group lay io 
Williams valley to the north, the village of pomo' was the prin- 
cipal village and the home of the head chief. The last one of 
these head chiefs was hulfalak. The names of some of the vil- 
lages in Williams valley were as follows, the names being given 
in order up stream from the mouth of Williams creek : Ino'thuy- 
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ap, kilikof, lelha'ksi, ii&iinka"k, yukilwaskal, and mo'yi. The 
exact location of each of these villages was not given. 

The third group occupied a territory comprising a small por- 
tion of the northeastern part of Round valley proper and the 
valley along Middle Eel river immediately east of Round valley. 
Thus the greater part of the territory of this group also lay with- 
out the limits of Round valley proper. The villages of this group 
which lay vrithin Round valley were, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, the following : on-a's, earth-red, or titwa, on what is known 
as the MeCk)mbre ranch. It lies in a small arm of Round val- 
ley partially shut off from the main valley by a low, timbered 
ridge, called locally Tule Ridge, which extends southeastward 
from the mountains surrounding the valley. This village was 
the most important of the various villages in the territory 
of this group, and was the residence of the last head chief, 
sintcitcmo'pse. In this same arm of Round valley and at a point 
a short distance north of ona*s is the site of another old village 
called s5n-ka'c, tule-ri(^. This lay immediately east of the low 
ridge above mentioned from which the village took its name. The 
third village in this area was molkik, which lay at the immediate 
foot-hills just east of the cemetery now used by the nomlaki (Win- 
tun) people on the reservation. This village lay very near the 
line between the territory of this group and that of the group last 
outlined and may have been occupied partly by people of both 
groups. It appears however that its people recognized sintci- 
tcmo'pee as their head chief. 

As above stated, no tribal names appear to have existed, vil- 
lage and locality names being the only oues used. Thus people 
were referred to as of a certain village or, if spoken of by more 
distant people, as of a certain valley. The people of the various 
localities within the Tuki territory were referred to by the Yuki 
proper, as follows, the name of the locality or of the village being 
followed by the ending nom signifying 'people of: 

In Round valley, jlltom-nom, valley people. 

In Williams valley, northeast of Round valley, cipi-ma'I-nom, 
willow-creek-people, Kiteil-ukom is another name for Williams 
valley. 
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In what is known as Poorman's valley to the northeast of 
Bound valley, iika'teim-nom, from ak, water, katcim, not good, 
bad, and nom, people. 

At Blue Nose, a prominent mountain north of Round valley, 
lll-fam-nom, rock-sidehill-people. Professor Kroeber obtained 
nonlatc-nom as the name for the people of this vicinity. 

Along the head of Middle Eel river, mal-tcal-nom, creek-tcal- 
people. 

On Middle Eel river, at a point a short distance np stream 
from the confluence of South Eel river with it, utif-nom, u(if- 
people. According to information obtained by Professor Kroeber 
huitit-nom is the name of a people on the south fork of Middle 
Eel river, adjacent to the Tnki-Wintim boundary, the summit 
of the Coast Range. 

In Eden valley, in the Sanhedrin range south of Round val- 
ley, wit-5kom-nom, sidehill-vall^-people. 

Along South Eel river in the vicinity of the confluence of Out- 
let creek with it, hutc-nom, mountain-people. This name was 
more loosely applied to all of the Yukian people speaking the 
dialect of this vicinity, but the name is said to have been original- 
ly applied to this more restricted region. TItam-nom also sig- 
nifies mountain people. 

In the vicinity of Travelers Home on South Eel river, yek- 
ma'l-nom, yek-creek-people. 

In Gravelly valley in which HuUville is situated, on-ko!-ukom- 
nom, land on-the-other-side (t) valley people. This valley is 
well up toward the source of South Eel river. It was also called 
nute-ukom, literally gravel-valley. 

In the valley of Stony creek about Stonyford, iwil-han-nom, 
poison-house (i.e., sweat-house) -people. 

Along the immediate coast-line, that is the people living in 
what is here designated as the Coast Tuki dialectic area, ilk-hot- 
nom, water-big-people. 

Further Professor Kroeber has obtained the following, all of 
which are names of villages with the ending nom added : 

sonlal-nom, at or near Poonkiny (p'unkini, wormwood). 

tcahe-lil-nom, redbud-roek-people, indefinitely located some- 
where toward Middle Eel river from Poonkiny. 
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suka-nom, a short distance north of the coal mine on the north 
bank of Middle Eel river at a point nearly due south of Covelo, 

sukcultata-nom, near Back mountain, and Hull's creek, one 
of the affluents of the north fork of Eel river, Sowing into it from 
the southeast. 

lil-eik-nom (rock-black-people), lil-eai-nom, or lil-nui-nom, 
about ten miles below the confluence of South and Middle Eel 
riverB, at a large rock west of the river. 

ta'-nom; ta' is an open bill-side east of Eel river and about 
west of Round valley. This is the name applied to a people who 
lived mainly east of Eel river and northward along it as far as 
the Wailaki territory. The following villages are said to have 
been closely afSliated with the ta'nom, and all together were 
often spoken of as ta'nom: ha'^c-hot-nom, pomaba'-nom, and 
jilamol-nom, all lying east of Eel river, and kiteU-pit'' (flint-hole, 
or mine) lying west of it. Also mat-nom and kaca'sitc-nom, both 
indefinite^ located. 

The ending nom which appears on most of these names, as also 
on many of the names of the Huchnom villages, docs not signify 
village or place, bat people, and is evidently related to the Wappo 
n&'ma, used in the same manner, but said to signify village or 
home. 

The following are the villages of the Tuki proper located with- 
in the limits of the territory covered by the accompanying map : 

mo'tnoom (Huchnom dialect name), near the south bank of 
Middle Eel river at its confluence with South Eel river, utit- 
nom is the name of a people living at the confluence of Sonth 
and Middle Eel rivere, according to information obtained by 
Professor A. L. Kroeber from the Round valley Tuki. 

hunkali'tc, on the north bank of South Eel river at a point 
a short distance southeast of Hullville in Gravelly valley,*" 

uwulu^me (Northeastern Porno dialect name), at a point a 
short distance southwest of Hullville in Gravelly valley on South 
Eel river. 

From Tuki informants in Round valley Professor A. L. Kroe- 
ber teamed the names of two old villa|!:e sites in Eden valley. 

*" The E&Btem Porno name of Giavellj valley is kutsa'kQ'kai, Btar*&tion 
valley. The name Oravelly yallej is given to it on account of ita extremelj 
gravelly and barren soil. 
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One of these, k'iliku, is in the northern or lower end of the 
valley, while the other, witnkom, is in the southern or upper end. 
The people of the latter owned the adjacent parts of the Sanhed- 
rin range. The inhabitants of Eden valley with those living at 
the confluence of South and Middle Eel rivers formed a sub- 
dialectic group of the Tuki proper. 

HUCHNOM DIALECT. 

Hu'ehnom is the name by which these people were called both 
by themselves and by the Yuki proper. The Porno to the south 
called them Ta'tii, and they are at present commonly known on 
the Round valley reservation as Redwoods. The latter name arose 
from the fact that part of their number formerly lived at a village 
in Redwood valley at the head of the main branch of Russian 
river. This circumstance gave rise to the statement by early writ- 
ers that the whole of Redwood valley and surrounding territory 
belonged to them. Powers*" gives "Huchnom" as the name which 
the Indians apply to themselves, but in treating of them he calls 
them "Ta-tu," adding, however, that that name is the one "&i>- 
plied to them by the Porno of Potter valley," and further that 
the particular people to whom the name was applied were those 
living in the extreme upper end of Potter valley. Bat he says 
also"' that the name Huchnom was applied by the TuM to all 
the people living along South Eel river and that its significa- 
tion was "outside the valley. """ The name is spelled "Hooeh- 
nom" by Mason"' who also uses'" "Taeo, " upon the authoriiy 
of Dr. J. W, Hudson, in speaking of the Huchnom of Potter 
valley. Bancroft,'" quoting from Powers' manuscript, speaks of 
the "Tahtoos." 

BOUNn ARIES. 

Beginning probably at a point a short distance southeast of 
the town of Laytonville the boundary of the Huchnom dialect 
runs in a general easterly direction, crossing South Eel river at 

"• Tribes of California, p. 139. 

"Ibid, p. 126. 

"* See Tuki, p. 556. 

" Op. cit., p. 368. 

"Ibid., p. 328. 

■" Native Bates, J, 449. 
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a point half way between the confluences of Outlet creek and of 
Middle Eel river witt it, to the crest of the Sanhedrin range, 
which it follows with its southeasterly trend to the headwaters 
of Salmon creek, a tributary of South Eel river, and thence, in 
the same direction, probably along the ridge just east of Salmon 
creek and a short distance west of HullTille in Gravelly valley. 
Near Hullville it turns in a southerly direction and runs to South 
Eel river which it again crosaes, this time probably near the con< 
flnence of Rice fork with it It then passes on southward and 
intersects the Pomo-Ynki interstock line at a point probably just 
north of Big Horse mountain. Northeast of this portion of the 
boundary lies the territory of the Ynki proper. At Big Horse 
mountain the line turns in a general westerly direction and fol- 
lows the ridge just south of South Eel river to Potter valley, 
where it crosses the extreme head of the east fork of Russian 
river. Prom here it continues in a westerly direction for a short 
distance along the ridge just south of South Eel river and then 
turns in a northwesterly direction up the divide separating the 
drainages of Outlet and Tomki creeks. This divide it follows to 
the extreme head of Tomkl creek. Here it takes again a west- 
erly course, crosses Outlet creek, and runs to a point a short dis- 
tance north of Sherwood valley. This portion of the boundaiy 
separates the Hnchnom and Pomo areas. From Sherwood val- 
ley it runs in a northerly direction probably following the divide 
between the drainage of Outlet creek and that of the South fork 
of Eel river to the starting point, a short distance southeast of 
the town of LaytonviUe,*'* thus separating the Huchnom terri- 
tory from the Athapascan to the west. 

On the north, northeast and east the territory of the Yuki 
proper is contiguous to this somewhat rectangular area of the 
Hnchnom. On the south and southwest is the Northern Pomo 
dialectic area, and on the west the Cahto Athapascan. 

"* It has been impossible to determine, except approxjmatal;, the Eaateni 
TnU- Athapascan interstock bound&ry, and it is known that the line between 
the Yuki proper and the Huchnom areas crossed Bouth Bel river at a point 
about half na7 betneen the confluences of Outlet creek and Middle Eel river 
with it, that it ran along the crest of the Sanhedrin range, and that it passed 
just west of HnllviUe in Qravell; valley; but it has been impossible to deter- 
mine exactly tbe portions of the line from the ends of the Sanhedrin range 
to the western and aonthem boundaries respeetivaly. 
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QENKBAI. DESCRIPTION. 

The Hucfanom area lies almost wholly between the ranges im- 
mediately adjacent to the course of South Eel river and almost 
all of the villages were located on the banks of the river, the 
ruggedness of the mountains rendering them almost entirely 
unfit for habitation. The only portion of this dialectic area not 
between these ranges is a very small area in the extreme northern 
end of Potter valley cm the headwaters of the east fork of Russian 
river. There was here a single Huchuom village, the inhabitants 
of which were, however, on most friendly terms with their Pomo 
neighbors. While they owned the small area at the head of the 
valley they placed no restrictions on the use of it by the Pomo 
and, in turn, th^ made use of the Pomo territory in the valley. 
In fact, the Huchnom, not only of this village but also of the 
entire Huchnom area, were oa much more friendly terms with 
the Pomo than with their nearer linguistic relatives, the Tuki 
proper. Their cultural affinities also were with the Pomo, while 
those of the Yuki proper appear to be more with the WailaM and 
others to the north. 

There are no inhabited modem villages within the Huchnom 
dialectic area. The few remaining individuals speaking the 
Huchnom dialect are at the Round Valley Indian reservation, 
where they are commonly known under the name of Redwoods, 
and in Potter valley on the east fork of Russian river, where they 
are usually called Tatu. 

Old Village Sites. 
cfpomfil, on the east hank of South Eel river at the conflu- 
ence of Outlet creek with it. 

nonlio'ho'a, on the northeart bank of South Eel river at a 
point about seven miles up stream from the confluence of Outlet 
creek with it. 

yek or stmiyaxai (Northern Pomo dialect name), on South 
lei river at a point about tea miles up stream from the con- 
uence of Outlet creeR with it and about seven miles down stream 
rom the confluence of Tomki creek with it. This village was 
tuated on both sides of the river at a point only a short distance 
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down Btream from the wagon bridge, known as Long's bridge, 
across South Eel river. 

mo\ near the east bank of Sanbedrin creek at its confluence 
with Soath Eel river, 

tnu'pan, or tAt'ncil (Northern Porno dialect name) from <di'n, 
grape-vine, and cil, bunch, on the east bank of South Eel river 
at the confluence of Thomas creek with it. 

tno'tkuyuk, or wo'mutu (Northern Porno dialect name), at the 
confluence of Tomki creek*" with South Eel river. This village 
occupied both banks of the river at this point. 

ha'°tupokai, or tadam (Northern Porno dialect name), on tho 
south bank of Tomki creek at a point about three and one-half 
miles up stream from its conflnence with South Eel river, 

p^kS'mvl, on the upper course of Tomki creek at a point 
probably about five miles northwest of its confluence with South 
Eel river. 

baa'wel (Northern Pomo dialect name), on the west bank of 
South Eel river at a point about a mile and a half down stream 
from the summer resort known as John Day's. 

U'lkool, or kalu'yakai (Northern Pomo dialect name), at a 
point about a quarter of a mile up stream from John Day 's on 
South Eel river. This village occupied both banks of the river 
at this point, the latter part, however, being on the south bank. 

kdmohmemiithuyu'k or co'nfio (Northern Pomo dialect name), 
on the north bank of South Eel river at a point about three miles 
up stream from John Day's, This village was located on what 
is known as Lowder'a flat, a small flat on the north bank of the 
river at a point a short distance down stream from the con- 
fluence of Buckner creek with it. 

mumeme't, on the north bank of South Eel river at a point a 
short distance down stream from the confluence of Salmon creek 
with it. 

u'kumnandan; or kaleda, or te'lda (Northern Pomo dialect 

names), on the extreme headwaters of the east fork of Russian 

* The valley caUed ' ' B«taiiiki ' ' bj Oibba, and varioiu Tariants of that 
name by othBT earlj writen, is not aituatsd along Tomki creek, bnt ia Little 
Lake ^Ilej at tbe head of Outlet ereek. See note 112. Tomki cornea 
from mto'm-kai, the Pomo name of Little Lake valley, but has been applied 
by the whitet to an entirely different creek and vaUey than the one intended 
by the TptliftTiit. The Huchnom name of Tomki creek ia killmi'l. 
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river and at the bead of Potter valley. This was the only Haeh- 
nom village lying ontaide of the drainage of South Eel river. 
A similar name has been found by Professor A. L. Kroeber among 
the Ynki proper, who now call themselves ukom-nom, which may 
originally have been the name only of the people of Bound valley 
itself, or of a single village in it The Eden vall^ sub-dialect 
name for the Bound valley people waa onhui-nom. 

Vninhabited Modem Village Sites. 

mulka'l, in Bedwood valley on Bussian river, at a point about 
four and one-half miles north of the town of Calpella.'** 

cffdakai (Northern Pomo dialect name), at the southwestern 
end of Coyote valley, and at a point about a mile and a half up 
stream from the confluence of the east fork of Russian river with 
the main stream. It seems probable that this village was occu- 
pied by the Huchnom for a few years after they left their former 
temporary village at mulbal in Bedwood vallQ'. This was not, 
however, exclusively a Huchnom village, as there were Fomo liv- 
ing here at different times."' 

COAST YUKI. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The territory of the Coast Tuki extends beyond the northern 
limit of the region under consideration and its northern bound- 
ary*** has not been determined. The eastern boundary was only 

"* Owing to the preeoiM of the Huchnom at this villaga this entire Toi- 
ler 'ss supposed by Powers and other early writers to belong to the TukL 
It seems, however, from infonoatioD gftthered from both Huchnom and Pomo 
■ourees, that this was but a temporary village of the Huchnom and that they 
claimed no rights of ownership in the valley. As to the circumstances of 
their settling at this village there are conflicting opinions. One informant 
Bays that the Huchnom lived here for short periods before the coming of 
white settlers ; another, that they moved here from Eel river after the com- 
ing of white settlers, and remained for about twenty years, after which they 
moved to co'dafcai, in Coyote valley near the confluence of the east fork oi 
Russian river with the main stream, where they remained for about Ave 

*" See also cfi'dakai, p. 278. 

■• The boundary as determined by Professor A. L. Kroeber from Coast 
Yold informants at Wettport is indefinitely located on the nortb as between 
that town and ITsal, about thirteen miles north of Westport. The regioa 
about Usal was Athapascan. — Amer. Anth., n.s., Y. p. 729, 1903. Powers 
(Tribes of California, p. 155) incorrectly gives it as Pomo, calling the peo- 
ple "Tn-B&l Pomo or Eam-a-lal Po-mo (Ocean people)." 
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indefinitely determined but it is probable that it nuB in a south- 
erly direction along the water-shed separating the drainage of 
the south fork of Eel river from that of De Haven and other 
small creeks along the coaat-line and thence in a southeasterly 
direction along this same divide around the heads of the north 
fork and the main branch of Ten Mile river to the northern 
boundary of the main Pomo area which it meets at a point prob- 
ably about four miles northwest of Sherwood. Throughout all of 
this course it separates the Coast Ynki and the Athapascan 
areas. Here it turns in a westerly direction and, separating the 
Pomo and the Coast Tuki areas, runs to the coast at a point a 
short distance south of the southern end of Cleone beach.*** The 
western boundary of this area is the shore-line of the ocean. 

This area is adjoined on the east by the territory of the Atha- 
pascans and on the south by that of the Northern Pomo, while 
the ocean lies to the west. 



QEI^ERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Coast YuM territory extends over portions of two topo- 
graphic divisions, the coast region and the redwood belt. At 
Cleone there is a sand beach about four miles in length and to the 
east of this the open coast country slopes gently back for from a 
quarter to three-quarters of a mile. From the northern end of 
this beach northward to De Haven creek the shore-line is char- 
acterized by fairly high cliffs, and north of this point the cliSe 
reach often several hundreds of feet in height. Several creeks 
cut these clif&, flowing in very deep, steep-walled canyons, but 
the only stream of any considerable size within this area is Ten 
Mile river. A dense forest of redwoods begins a short distance 
back from the shore-line of the ocean and extends over the adja- 
cent mountains and beyond the eastern limits of the area. 

"* The information conceraiDg these boundariea is conflicting, informanta 
from different localities differing in their opinions aa to what formed the 
line. Ac4!0rding to information obtained by Professor A. L. Kroeber from 
a Coast Ynki at Westport the eastern boundary of their territory extended 
to the Bontb fork of Eiel river, known locally as Jackson valley ereek, which 
agrees with information obtained by Professor P. E. Qoddard among the 
Athapascans at Cabto. 
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Inhabited Modem VOXage Sites. 
Near the beach just south of the mouth of De Haven creek 
there are living at present a few Indians speaking the Coast 
Tuki dialect. This place, however, should be counted rather as 
a temporary Tillage than as a permanent one, since the people now 
living here do not remain continuously, but move about to a 
certain extent, their moving being governed chiefly by the places 
where employment is to be had. These people are mostly former 
inhabitants of the old village near the mouth of Ten Mile river. 

Old Vaiage Sites. 

tc&camatce'm (Northern Pomo dialect nome), on the coast at 
a point about a mile north of Hardy creek. 

se'ecene (Northern Pomo dialect name), at a point about a 
quarter of a mile southeast of Westport. 

blda'to (Northern Pomo dialect name), a short distance back 
from the shore-line at the mouth of Ten Mile river. This was a 
very lai^ village and occupied both banks of the river at this 
point. During the warmer season the people of this village fre- 
quently camped along the sandy beach which extends more or l^s 
continuously from the mouth of the river to the southern limit 
of the dialect just south of Cleone. The name bida'to was ap- 
plied also to Ten Mile river. Upon the authority of the late Mr. 
A, E. Sherwood Alley, Bowen and Company""' say, ' ' What is now 
known as Ten-mile river, was called Be-dah-to, literally mush 
river, the name being applied on account of the quick sand at its 
mouth." However, this etymology remains to be established. 
Bedatoe is the name used by Mr. M. G. Bailey,'"* Special Agent 
of the Interior Department, in speaking of these Indians. 

At what is called Mateo flat on the north bank of Ten Mile 
river at a point about five miles up stream from its mouth there 
is the site of an old village, the name of which could not be 
learned. 

Old Gamp Sites. 

kahfi'dima (Northern Pomo dialect name), at the shore-line 
north bank of De Haven creek. 

dt, p. 168, 

:. Conun. lod. AS., 18S8, p. 301. 
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There is a sandy beach stretching more or less continnously 
from the month of Ten Mile river to the sonthem limit of this 
dialectic area, jnst south of Cleone, where the inhabitants of the 
old village at Ten Mile river made camps during the dry season. 
These camps were located at any advantageous spots along the 
entire four-mile stretch of beach. On the accompanying map 
a single camp location is given at a point about midway between 
the extremities of the beach; but it must be remembered that 
aetaally camps were made all along the beach and not especially 
at this particular location. A small surf-fish, as it is locally 
called, is abundant along this beach during the summer months 
and it was the presence of this fish that helped to determine the 
time and place of a camp, 

WAPPO DIALECT. 

The so-called Wappo, also designated by Stephen Powers as 
the "Ashochimi,""" occupied two comparatively amall areas, 
both entirely detached from the northern Told areas. The larger 
of these two, which it will here be convenient to designate as the 
main Wappo area, lies chiefly in Napa and Sonoma counties, to- 
gether with a small territory in the sonthem end of Lake county. 
The smaller area, which is very small when compared with the 
main one, has always heretofore been regarded as a part of the 
Pomo territory. It lies along the southern shore of Clear lake and 
in the mountains adjacent, and will be designated as the Clear 
Lake Wappo area. Wappo ie an Americanized spelling of the 
Spanish guapo, signifying eoarsgeoas, valiant, or bold. It was 
given, according to Powers,*** to these Indians by the Spaniards 
"when smarting under the terrible whippings which they used 

""The names a'edtea'msi and a'cBteatca'wI were applied hy the Soqth- 
ern Pomo to all of the Wappo in the valley about Geyserrille and Routhward 
along Suasiaii Tiver, and thie U nndoabtedly the source of Ponera' name 
"Adiochimi" which he applied (Tribes of Cal., p. 1S6) to all the people 
speaking the Wappo dialect. The name is Tarionsly spelled hj other writers ; 
"Aahochimi" (Mason, op. dt., pp. 367, **0.), "Aschochimi (Powell, op. 
dt., p. 136.), and "Ashochemie" (Bancroft, Native Baces, I, 64S.). Ac- 
cording to Powers (Tribes of Cal, p. 168) also the Wappo Lving about Oey- 
servills were sometimes called the "Bincons," which is a Spanish term sig- 
nifjing inner comer. The Wappo of this particular vicinitj' caDed them- 
selves mi'ciwa]. 

■■Ibid. 
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to suffer at the hands of that valorous tribe." W^po is the 
nsaal spelling of this name, but the spellings Wapo*"* and Wap- 
pa"" are also found. 

MAIN WAPPO AREA. 

BOUXDABieS. 

Beginning at Cobb moontain on the wat«r-shed separating 
the Russian river and Putab creek drainages, the boundary of 
the main Wappo area runs in an easterly direction through the 
foot-hills, crossing one branch of Putah creek in Coyote valley, 
to a point about three miles northeast of Middletown, where it 
takes a general southeasterly course through the mountains to 
the southwest of Putah creek, passing probably about three miles 
east of Pope valley, and thence probably along the range to the 
east of Napa river to a point about east-northeast of Napa City.*"' 
This portion of the boundary separates the main Wappo area 
from the territory of the peoples speaking the Northern Moqael- 
umnan and the Southerly Wintun dialects. From here it runs 
in a westerly direction, crossing Napa valley just north of Napa 
City, the limit there being given as tide-water on Napa river. It 
then runs in a general northwesterly direction, passing just north 
of Glen Ellen and crossing the headwaters of Sonoma creek, to 
a point about midway between the headwaters of Sonoma and 
Santa Bosa creeks. To this point the boundary separates the 
Wappo area from Wintun and Moquelumnan territory. Prom 
here it runs in a more northerly direction along the hills to the 
east of Santa Ross valley, crosses Russian river at its great bend 

"•Bancroft, Native Bae«s, I, 363, III, 648; Ford, Kept. Comtn. Ind. Aff. 
185fl, p. 257. 

•" Ford, MeDdcKjiiio "War, p. 16. 

"The former inhabitanU of Napa Tallej are almost entirely gone and 
it has been impoaaible to obtain definite infonnation conceming the eonree 
of a portion of the essteni bouodaiT' of the area or aa to it« aoatheaatem 
limits. The head of Napa vallej baa beretofore been regarded as the sovth- 
em limit of the Wappo territory, and on the map aecompanying Powers' 
"Tribes of California" the Houthem boundar; mna odIj a very short dis- 
tance south of the town of Calistoga. In the course of the present investi' 
gation, however, it was found that the soathem limit of this territorj is tide- 
water on Napa river, or a point just north of Napa City, thus extending the 
boundaries formerly reported about twenty miles farther to the south and 
giving the Wappo the greater part of Napa valley. This fact has been noted 
in the American Anthropologist, n.8., V, p. 730, 1903. 
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about four miles east of the town of Healdsburg, and passes along 
the ridge separating the drainage of Bussian river from that of 
Dry creek, finally coming to the Russian river valley again at a 
point about three miles north of the town of Geyserville.*'" Here 
it turns in a general northeasterly direction, recroesee Russian 
river, and runs through the foot-hills to Cobb mountain. The 
Southern Pomo dialectic area lies to the west and north of this 
portion of the boundary. 

North of the main Wappo territory lie the Southern Pomo 
and the Northern Moquelumnan areas, and on the northeast those 
of the Northern Moquelumnan and the Southerly Wintun. On 
the south lie the Southerly Wintun and the Southern Moquelum- 
nan areas, while on the southwest that of the Southern Pomo 
adjoins it. 



'" The western portion of the Pomo- Wappo boand&ry from the point at 
vhich it first eroaBea Busaian river northward to the point at which it 
turns east toward Cobb mountain is here given as it existed at the time of the 
arrival of the first settlers in tiiis region. Formerly the Wappo did not own 
the portion of the Busaian river valley known as Alexander valley and ex- 
tending from the confluence of Elk creek with Busman river northward 
about to the small stream cslled by the Wappo po'poetc, which flows into 
the river just north of the old Indian village of kolo'ifi, as also the territory 
extending some distance into the mountains east of this valley. This terri- 
tory was held by the Southern Fomo who lived at several Tillages, the chief 
of which seem to have been ko'tlcomota and ci"mila. 

According to Powers (Tribes of CaL 196, 197) there was a "portion of 
Rnssian Biver Talley about ten niilee in length north and south, and reach- 
ing across from mountain-top to mountain-top" which was ceded by the 
Pomo, whom he calls ' ' Gallinomero, ' ' to the Wappo, a treaty being entered 
into by the two peoples. From an old Wappo it was learned that the Pomo 
beld the territory in question when he was a small boy, probably five to ten 
years before the arrival of the first Spaniards in Alexander valley. The 
Pomo then resided at the villages kS'ticomdta and ci"mSIa. The Wappo of 
this vicinity, called the ml'cew^ then resided at pipoliolma just east of the 
town of Ueyserville. The two peoples seem to have been on very friendly 
terms until the mi'cewal at one time gathered a considerable quantity of 
acorns in the valley just north of the creek, po'poete, which formed the 
bcundary between the territories of the two peoples. These they left 
stacked in piles over night intending to return in the morning and carry 
them to their viUage. In the night, however, the people of the Pomo village, 
cl"mela, whom the mVeewal called Qnnatsi'iic, stole these acoms and were 
tracked by the mi'cewal to the village of ci"mSla. The scouts sent out to 
track the*e people having reported, preparations were made to take revenge 
upon the onnatsi'lic. Apparently mitcebe'l, the captain of the nu'cSmil 
Tillage, took about ten men and stole into ci"meia near midnight and aue- 
cMded in killing two of the lianBtsilic. The following morning, as was tfae 
custom among these people, the bodies of the two were cremated and dur- 
ing the cremation a large party from the mi'ciwal village attacked the 
mourners, killing many, driving the rest from the village and burning it. 
Those of the finnatsi'Iie who escaped went to some of the villages about 
Healdsburg and sent back to the ml'c§wal messengers asking for a meeting 
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SUB-DIAIiBCTS. 
This territory of the Wappo is divided into four aub-dialectic 
areas, which may be designated as the Western, Northern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern. The boundary between the Western and 
Northern runs from Cobb mountain, on the northern interst^Jck 
boundary, down the range eonnecting Cobb mountain with Mt. 
St. Helena to a point probably about four milea northwest of Mt. 
St. Helena, where it changes its course and runs through the 
lower mountains west of Mt. St. Helena to a point about four 
miles northwest of the town of Calistoga, where it meets the 
northern boundary of the Central sub-dialect, which runs in a 
general southwesterly direction from a point on the Wappo- 
Wintan interstock boundary probably about five miles north of 
Pope valley, passes along the southern base of Mt. St. Helena 
and thence through the mountains to the west, approximately 
following the course of McDonald creek at a distance of a quartor 
or a half mile north of it, to Russian river, down which it runs to 
the Wappo-Pomo boundary at the point where it crosses Russian 
river. The line between the Central and Southern sub-dialecta 



at which presents should be exchanged and the feud ended. The mi'cewal 
in the meantime cremated the onnatBi'Iic whom thejr had killed. A eonfer- 
eoce WHS arranged to be held near where the ranch houBa on the Lewellpi 
Hall ranch now stands. Here presents were exchanged between the captains of 
the two peoples, but nothing in the waj of a treaty was entered into whereby 
the ml'cSwal were to hold the territory in Alexander vallej. On the con- 
trary, the mi'cewal captain told the onnatHilic captain that he and his peo- 
ple were at liberty to return to their former village at any time they wished. 
He replied, howerer, that Us people had no deMre to return to their former 
tillage and that the mi'cewal were at liberty to keep the valley and the 
adjacent country. Thus it would appear that there was really nothing in 
the way of a treaty agreement between the two, but the Fomo simply 
deserted the vicinity of Alexander valley, probably for fear that other trou- 
ble might follow if they returned. Certain it is from the statement of this 
Wappo informant, who was present at the conference and although then quite 
young is probably well informed on the snbjeet, that no payment was direct- 
ly made, the only exchange being the usual one of presents, in a way compen- 
satory for the dead and wounded on both sides, but in no way intended to 
bind any agreement for a cession of territory. 

Prior to this time the Wappo held Kusaian river valley from the small 
stream, po'poetc, already mentioned, northward to about two-thirds of the 
way between the towns of Oeyserville and Asti, their territory extending as 
far west aa the crest of the ridge between the Russian river and Dry Creek 
valleys. 

The substance of the above story of the Wappo-Pomo war and the facts 
concerning the boundaries before and after it were also obtained more 
briefly from some of the Pomo now living about Eealdsburg who had rela- 
tivee concerned in the war. 
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runs in a general southwesterly direction from a point on the 
Wappo-Wintun interstock boundary probably about three miles 
southeast of Pope valley, passea just north of the town of St. 
Helena, and meets the western Wappo-Pomo boundary at a point 
probably about due east of Santa Rosa. 

While the Indians recognize differences in the languages 
spoken within these four areas and seem to have separated them- 
selves distinctly into these linguistic groups, the differences be- 
tween the sub-dialects were very inconsiderable. Aa was stated 
in speaking of the lexical relationships of the Tuki, vocabularies 
taken from aU of the Wappo sub-dialects show differences one 
from another that are so slight that it has been considered un- 
necessary to print them separately in the accompanying vocab- 
ularies. The entire main Wappo area will therefore be treated 
as a unit regardless of sub-dialects. The limits of the sub-dialec- 
tic areas are, however, indicated on the accompanying map. In 
considering this matter of sub-dialects of the Wappo it should be 
remarked that the Indians say that the language spoken by the 
people occupying the Clear Lake Wappo area was identical with 
that spoken by the Wappo of what is here designated as the 
Western sub-dialectic area. Prom the very limited vocabulary 
obtainable it would appear that this statement is correct, for, al- 
though the differences between any two of these sub-dialects seems 
to have been very inconsiderable, the vocabulary taken shows 
practically no words in the Clear Lake Wappo varying from those 
of the Western sub-dialect. 

QENEBAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Wappo of the main area occupied the portion of Napa 
valley extending from Napa City to its head at the southern foot 
of Mt. St. Helena. This portion of the valley varies in width up 
to about a mile and is very fertile. Tide-water on Napa river 
marks the southern limit of the area, thus placing it north of the 
marshy lands which extend several miles back from the bay 
shore. The valley is shut in on the east and west by ranges of 
hills, low in the southern part, but increasing in height toward 
the north and finally meeting with Mt. St. Helena. West of the 
western range He the valleys of Sonoma creek and Russian river. 
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in the latter of wbicli the Wappo owned a considerable area 
reaching from a point about three miles up stream from the town 
of Gleyaerville to the great bend of Russian riTcr east of Healds- 
burg. Also on the extreme head of Sonoma creek there was a 
small area belonging to the Wappo. North of Mt. St. Helena 
and east of the range connecting it with Mt. Kanaktai is a small 
valley about Middletown on the headwaters of Futah creek. The 
entire main Wappo area is well wooded, there being considerable 
forests of pine on the range between Mt. St. Helena and Cobb 
mountain, while the foot-hills and valleys have oaks and smaller 
trees and shrubs which formerly provided, together with wild 
grasses and other small plants, an abundance of vegetable foods 
for the Indians. Game was formerly plentiful in the mountaius. 
Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 
Alexander VaUey Ranckeria, in what is known as Alexander 
valley on Russian river northeast of the town of Healdsburg. 
The village is situated at the west end of the Alexander valley 
bridge across Russian river at a point about four and a half 
miles northeast of the town of Healdsburg and consists of four 
houses and perhaps fifteen inhabitants. 

Old Village Sites. 

ka'imas, on the site of the present town of Yountville. The 

people of this village are the ones referred to by Menefee*"* as 

""Meuefee, in Bpeaking of the Indlauj of Napa Talley, safs, spoD the 
authority of Mr. Qearge C. Yount who was the first American settler in Napa 
Talley: "At the time of Mr, Yoont'e arrival in the valley, in 1831, there were 
six tribes of Indians in it, Bpeakiug difTerent, though cognate dialects, and 
almost conBtantly at war with each other. The Mayacomaa tribe dwelt near 
the hot springB (Aguss Calientea) now Calistoga, at the upper end of this 
valley, and the Callajomanaa, on the lands now kAowu aa the Bale Eancho, 
near St. Helena. The Caymus tribe dwelt upon the Yount grant, to which 
they gave their name. The Napa Indiana occupied the Mexican grant of 
Eutre Napa, that is, the land bebveen Napa River and Napa Creek, to which 
they also gave their tribe name. . . . The Ulucas dw<dt on the east side 
of Napa river, near Napa City, and one of their words survives in Tvlocay 
Banch and Cemetery. The SuboI tribe occupied the SuboI Grant, . . ." 
In speaking of the population he sa^s: "In 1S43 there were from fifty to 
one hundred on the Bale Bancbo, four hundred upon the Caymna Bancho, 
six hundred upon the Salvador Bancho, a large number on the Juarei and 
the Higuera Bancbos, and a still larger number at SusoL .... A few 
remain upon some of the ranchos named, but there are not one hundred all 
told in the entire county." This last statement probably refers to the date 
of pnblicatiDn of the "Sketch Book." C. A. Uenefee, Historical and De- 
scriptive Sketch Booh of Napa, SoDoma, Lake and Mendocino, Napa Ci^, 
18T3; pp. 18, 19. 
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the CaymuB. This is a Spanish orthography of the Indian kai'- 
mils and has been quite universally used."** The name is pre- 
served in Caymus rancho,*" hut ia not now otherwise in use. 

annakd'tanoma,*" bull-snake village, on the town site of St. 
Helena in Napa valley. The Callajolmanas spoken of by Mene- 
fee"* as living on the Bale ranch near St. Helena may be the 
same as the people of annako'tanoma. Bancroft"' also mentions 
them upon the authority of Hittell. 

tse'nuKidma, from tae'ma, ear, and nfi'ma, village, in the foot- 
hills on the eastern side of Napa valley at a point probably about 
two miles northeast of the town of St. Helena. 

wflikos (Southern Moquelumnaa dialect name), at the head 
of Sonoma creek. Taylor*'* mentions the "QuilUcas" and states 
that they lived "northwest of Sonoma on the old Wilson ranch 
of 1846," as does also Bancroft"* npon his authority. The ref- 
erence is undoubtedly to the people of wl'likSs. The village of 
"Huiluc" mentioned by Engelhardt*^* may, however, refer to 
this village or to wI15k a short distance northwest. The Guilicos 
rancho"' includes the site of the old Indian village of that name. 
The name is also found as that of a school district in this vicin- 
ity*** and is applied to the upper part of the valley along Sonoma 
creek. 

wuMj/a'ftww,*'" at a point about a mile south of the town of 

*** Engelliardt, op. eit., p. 4S1; Bancroft, Native Bttces, I, 363, 452; and 
variouB other writera. 

*" Tbe CayinDB rancho was granted to Mr. Yount, above mentioned, and 
conBiated of two square leagues of land about the present town of Yount- 
Tille — Slocnm, Bowen and Company, op. cit., Napa eonnt]r, p. 49; also King 
and Morgan's Map of the Central Portion of Napa Valley and the Town of 
St. Helena, 1881. 

*" The ending nS'ma which occurs ao frequently on Wappo village names 
is 'evidently from the same root as -nom which occurs frequently in the Yuki 
proper and Hachnom dialects with the significance of people of. 

"■ See note 308. 

™ Native Sac^, I, 452. 

"'California Faimer, March 30, 1860. 

"Native Racea, I, 363, 450. 

"Op. cit., p. 451. 

"'The Guilicos rancho is an old Uezicau grant embracing 18,833 ilcres 
of land, lying along the headwaters of Sonoma creek to the Boutheast of 
Santa Rosa. — Bowers, Map of Sonoma, 1882. 

"* Thompson, Sonoma County, p. 5; and Central Sonoma, p. 4. 

*" One of the villages near the town of Calistoga was called by the peo- 
ple of the Southeastern Pomo dialect id'mui, the people of this part of the 
valley being called ma'imfo. 
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CalJBtoga near the head of Napa valley. According to one infor- 
mant this Tillage was also called niljektsdnSnia. Menefee"'* 
mentions the "Mayacomas" as living near Caliatoga, as does 
Bancroft'" upon the authority of Hittell, and as do Slocum, 
Bowen and Company'** upon the authority of both Menefee and 
Bancroft. Bancroft'^' also mentions, quoting from Taylor, the 
"Mayacmas" as inhabiting "the vicinity of Clear lake and the 
mountains of Napa and Mendocino counties. ' ' It seems certain, 
however, that these people are identical with the Mayacomas 
of his list as above mentioned. The "Mayacma" mentioned by 
Engelhardt"* as a "tribe" that furnished converts at the Sonoma 
mission undoubtedly refers to the people of this village, and it 
is not unlikely that by the "Tlayacma" mentioned farther on 
the same people are meant. The name is now used as that of a 
range of mountains which, according to Menefee,"" is divided into 
two branches, one on the west and one on the east of Napa val- 
ley. The name is also applied to the mountains extending north- 
westward from Mt. St. Helena,"* and to a school district lying 
to the east of Healdsburg. This is also evidently the origin of 
the name "Mallacomes" which is one of the names given to the 
old Mexican land grant**' in Knight's vaUey. 

ni^ Lektsonoma,*^* from niLek, a species of hawk, tso, ground, 
and no'ma, village, just northeast of the town of Galistoga near 
the bead of Napa valley. One informant says that this is simply 
another name for the village of maiyalima. 

tse'lmenan,"* from tsel, charcoal, me, water, and nan, a well 
or other deep hole containing water, near the foot-hills at a point 
about a mile north of the town of Calistoga. 

mu'tistul, from mu'ti, north, and liil, tai^ valley, in Knight's 
valley, io the mountains separating the drainage of Russian river 

"•See note 308. 

"Native Baces, I, 452. 

*"Op. eit., Napa county, p. 44. 

•" Native Baees, I, 461. 

™Op. cit., p. 451. 

•■ Op. cit., p. 33. 

*" Bowers, Map of Bonoma Connty, 1S82. 

" See mii'tiBtiU. 

™See note 318. 
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from that of Napa river, and at a point about four and one-half 
miles west of the town of Calistoga. Gibbs"* mentions the "Mu- 
tistul" as living "between the heads of Napa and Putos creeks," 
as does also Bancroft'*" upon Gibba' authority. This name may 
also be the source of "Mutieulmo" given by Bngelhardt'*' as 
one of the "tribee" with converts at Sonoma mission. The old 
Berryessa rancho "Mallacomes or Muristul y Plan de Agua 
Caliente"*** undoubtedly derived its name from this village. 

kffticdmota, from ko'tic, black oak, and mS'ta, hill, or tcelks'Ue 
(Southern Pomo dialect name), from tcel, white oak (T), and 
helle, flat, at a point about half a mile northeast of the eastern 
end of the Alexander valley bridge across Russian river, and 
about five and a half miles northeast of the town of Healdsburg. 
According to the story of the Pomo-Wappo war*** this village 
with others in Alexander valley was formerly occupied by the 
Southern Pomo, who at that time owned the valley and surround- 
ing country. After the occupation of this valley by the Wappo 
this site was inhabited by them, its name changing to the one 
here given. 

cf'mela, from ci', clover, and mela, place (t), or Sisokffvfi, 
(Southern Pomo dialect name), from o'sso, clover, and ko'wi, val- 
ley, on the northeast bank of Russian river at a point about a mile 
north of the preeeot Alexander valley village and about five 
miles northeast of the town of Healdsburg. According to the 
story told concerning the Pomo-Wappo war*** this village was the 
aceue of the fighting. The Pomo formerly occupied this site, and 
later upon the Wappo taking possession of that section they also 
occupied it, changing its name to that above given. 

pipoho'lma, from pi'p5, white oak, hot, tree, and ma, grove, 
or djelkeldjiseka'ni (Southern Pomo dialect name), from djelhe, 
white oak (t), and djiseka'ni, T, on the east bank of Russian 



"Schoolcraft, III, 110. 

"■ Native BacM, I, 452. 

■" Op. cit,, p. 451, 

'According to Slocnm, Bowen and Companr, op. cit., Napa Co., p. SO, 
this rancho, conaUtiiig of 17,742 acres, wu located "near the head of Napa 
Tallej, embracing the site of Calistoga and the country adjacent thereto," 
while Bowen on his "Map of Sonoma County" locates it in Knight's valley 
and gives it as compriaing only 12,540 acres. 

■" See note 307. 
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river due east of the town of Qej'serville. This site is located at 
a point about a quarter of a mile up stream from the GeTsernlle 
bridge. The people of this village, who called themselTes mr<!£> 
wal, and who were called by the Southern Porno a'c&tca'mai or 
a'cotentca'wi, formerly owned only the portion of Russian river 
valley extending from a point about three miles up stream from 
(Seyserville southward to the small stream, called by them pfi'- 
I>£ietc, about four miles down stream. After the Pomo-Wappo 
war, in which it appears only the people of pip&ho'hna and those 
of c!"m§la engaged, the territory of the Wappo was extended 
southward to the limits shown on the accompanying maps. The 
captain of pipohC'lma at the time of this war was mitce-he'l, 
turtle anus, and he it was who led the Wappo against the Pomo 
and later arranged a settlement of the feud with them. 

In addition to these villages along Russian river which were 
occupied by the Wappo, names of four other sites were obtained 
which, so far as can be learned, were not occupied by the Wappo 
but were occupied by the Southern Pomo before the Wappo took 
possession of this section, and for which only Pomo names could 
be obtained. These sites are all located in what is known as 
Alexander valley. 

malalatca'Li, from malala, mosquito, and tcalji, village, 
about half a mile north of Lyttons station. 

aca'ben, from a'ca, fish, and ben, probably a curved pond, at a 
point about a mile northeast of Lyttons station. 

gaiy^tdn, from ga'iye or ka'iye, manzanita, and tcin, to hang 
down, at a point about a mile north of Lyttons station. 

kolo'ko, from kolo, mortar basket, and kd, long, indefinitely 
located but probably on the northeast bank of Russian river at a 
point about three and one-half miles northeast of Lyttons station. 

The folowing villages are located in other parts of the Wappo 
territory and had no connection with any other people than the 
Wappo. 

tekena'ntsonoma, from teke, the mineral left as a deposit after 
the evaporation of the water from the springs at the Geysers in 
Sonoma county, nan, well or other deep hole containing water, 
tso, ground, and ii6'ma, village, just north of the Geysers near 
the head of the main branch of Sulphur creek and at a point 
about twelve miles a little south of east of Cloverdale, 
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pe'tinoma, west of Putah creek at a point about a mile north- 
northwest of Middletown. This site is but a short distance nortJi 
of the cemetery at Middletown. 

Iffkridma, from lok, goose, and noma, village, or laka'kyome 
(Northern Moquelnmnan dialect name), at a point about three- 
quarters of a mile nortiieast of Middletown and at present on the 
opposite side of Putah creek from that place. The creek former- 
ly ran to the northeaM of this site but since the coming of white 
settlers has been diverted so that it now flows to the southwest of 
it The valley about Middletown, probably taking its name from 
this village, was early known as Loconoma valley,*** and the name 
"Lal-nap-o-een"*" given by Slocnm, Bowen and Company to a 
village in this valley probably refers to lokuQ'ma. Their informa- 
tion concerning this village was obtained from Augustine, a for- 
mer captain of the kuLa'napo, one of the divisions of the Eastern 
Porno in Big valley. Continuing, they say, "These are the 
Locollomillos of Bancroft's list." The statement made by Ban- 
croft**' is, "The Guenocks and Locollomillos lived between Clear 
Lake and Napa," and is made upon the authority of Taylor, who 
says,"^ "Before reaching Clear Lake from Napa there was a 
rancheria called Guenocks, and in their neighborhood were the 
LocoUomillos. " However, in view of the indefiniteness of these 
statements, particularly the original one (Taylor's), and the 
fact that the old Mexican grant "' in Pope valley bears the name 
Locallomi rancbo, it is possible that the people referred to as 
Loeallomillos lived in or about Pope valley, though it seems more 
probable that they lived in the vieinily of Middletown. 

uyu'hanoma, on the east bank of Putah creek at a point about 
a mile and a half nearly due east of Middletown. 

*** Slocnm, Bowen and Company, op. cit., Lake county, pp. 4, 45. 

•""The liOl-nap-o-efln tribe had their habitat on the St. Helena creek, 
jvst west of the present rite of Middletown, in Loconoina vallej. Tbey 
nnntbered nine^ bat have dwindled down to ten. Cbn-pidi waa thdr chief; 
— Ibid, p. 36. — Id the Eastern Pomo district Lai signiflee goose, and napS* 
aigniflu Tillage; tiius giving the same signiflcatiou as the Wappo name 
16'knema. 

*" Native Baeea, I, 451. 

■"California Farmer, March SO, 1B60. 

"* The Locallomi laucho wag granted to Julien Pope in 1S41 and eom> 
priaed two aqnare leagnee of land in and about Pope valley. — Slocnm, Bowen 
and Company, op. cit., Lake eonn^, p. SO. 
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Old Camp Sites. 

mu'tistul, from mQ'ti, north, and ful, large vaUey, in Knight's 
valley at a point about a mile a little east of south of the old 
village of the same name. 

kupi'tcu, at Harbin Springs abont four miles northwest of 
Middletown. 

mehwaWlenoma, from me'wa, grape vine, le'le, a small flat, 
and n&'ma, village, near the west bank of Putah creek at a point 
about three and one-half miles south-southeast of Middletown. 

hdlile'lenoma, from hoi, wood, le'le, a small flat, and no'ma, 
village, at the site of an old saw mill at a point about four miles 
nearly due south of Middletown and probably about two miles 
and a half west of Putah creek. 



CLEAR LAKE WAPPO AREA. 

BOUNDABIES. 

Beginning on the southern shore of the main body of Clear 
lake at a point about a mile east of Soda Bay, the boundary of 
the Clear Lake Wappo area runs in a general south-southeasterly 
direction, passing along the eastern slope of Mt. Kanahtai, to a 
point on the range connecting Mt. Kanaktai with Cobb mountain 
about two and a half miles northeast of Carlsbad springs, thus 
separattDg the Wappo area from that of the Southeastern Porno. 
At this point it turns westward and runs to a point about half 
way between Cole and Kelsey creeks, where it turns and runs al- 
most due north to the lake shore which it strikes at a point about 
a quarter of a mile west of the present common mouth of Cole 
and Kelsey creeks,**' throughout which course it separates Wap- 
po from Eastern Pomo territory. It then passes for a short dis- 
tance into the lake, turns eastward and then southward, and 
finally arrives at the point of starting, about a mile east of Soda 
Bay. 

This small, approximately rectangular area is surrounded on 
all sides by Pomo territory, the Southeastern dialectic area lying 

" According to some inf ormAnts Cole ajid Eebey creeks lonaalj emptied 
into Clear Uke Bepftratelj and were brought to tbeir present common ehnii- 
nel b; artiflciat meaoB. For a full account of this bm p. 192. 
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to the east of it and the Eastern dialectic area surroundiD? it on 
the other three sides. 

QENEBAL DESCBIPTION. 

This very small and isolated area was occupied b; a people 
speaking a language which, so far as can be learned, was identical 
with that spoken in Alexander valley and in the vicinity of Qey- 
serville in the main Wappo area, from which section it seems very 
likely they originally came. In fact it is said by some of the 
Pomo now living about Clear lake that the occnpation of this 
area by the Wappo, whom they call ITleek, took place within com- 
paratively recent times. Prior to that time some of the Wappo 
from the vicinity of Qeyserville had been coming regularly to 
Clear lake at certain seasons of the year for the purpose of fish- 
ing. These visits were received in a friendly manner by the 
Pomo of that vicinity, and in time this practice resulted in the 
permanent settlement by the lileek of the village of dala'danS, 
thus establishing what might be termed a Wappo colony at this 
place. According to some informants the relations between the 
meek and their neighbors remained friendly, and tbey inter- 
married with the kab€'nap5, who were their nearest neighbors. 
According to other informants, however, there was not always 
the most cordial feeling existing between them, and the story told 
by some Pomo informants concerning the diverting of the course 
of Kelsey creek"*" would tend to prove this assertion. Notwith- 
standing this story, the truth of which is not at all unlikely, it 
seems pretty certain that these people were, in general, on very 
good terms with their neighbors and did intermarry, at least to a 
certain extent, with the Pomo. 

So far as could be learned they were never very numerous. 
Tbey held only a very small part of the shore of Clear lake, about 
three miles; a sufficient amount, however, to afiFord fishing and 
hunting even if they had been restricted to their own immediate 
territory. This they were not, however, but probably fished and 
hunted at will over the greater part of the main body of Clear 
lake, as was the custom among all the other peoples living along 
the lake shore. The land occupied by them was chiefly of a 
*" 8e« p. 182. 
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rugged character, embracing as it did almofit the whole of Mt. 
Kanaktai with the surrounding foothills, and only a very small 
area of valley land along Cole creek and about Soda bay. Al- 
though owning it, they eeem never to have restricted other peo- 
ples from visiting Mt. Kanaktai, which was a place frequented 
by the inhabitants of the whole lake region for the purpose of 
obtaining roots and other objects which were supposed to bring 
good luck, and also various medicinal plants which were much 
more powerful in their effects for having grown upon this moun- 
tain. Also in the matter of hunting within their territory there 
seem to have been, at least in more recent times, no particular 
restrictions, and they in turn hunted in the territory of their 
neighbors. 

The food supply of this area was that typical of the entire 
lake region, consisting of fish and water-birds at the lake itself, 
and of the usual game animals in the mountains, where there 
was also an abundance of acorns, grass seeds and other vegetable 
foods. 

Old Village Sites.*" 

dala'dand, from dala', flat plate-form basket, and dano', moun- 
tain, on the east bank of Cole creek at a point about a mile and a 
half from the shore of Clear lake. As before stated the people 
occupying this village were called li'leek by their Pomo neigh- 
bors, and it is very likely that this was the name used by them- 
selves, as the Pomo say that it is a word of the Wappo language 
and therefore can not be translated by themselves. In corrobora- 
tion of this statement it should be noted that Ul or lei is the term 
signifying rock in the various Tuki dialects. The latter part of 
this name, however, has not as yet been recognized as either Wap- 
po or Pomo. Slocum, Boweu and Company mention these people 
under this name,"" and it is possible that this is the village re- 

'*' Oning to the f fLct that the former inhabitantB of the Clear Lake W&p- 
po ftT«a have almoBt entirel; diaappeared, it baa been almost imposmUe to 
obtain the Dames used by them for their old village &Dd camp ait«a, ao that 
all of tlie names here given, except one, are those used bj the Pomo of Big 
valle]'. The exception ig the name of the old camp nte near Soda Ba; irhieh 
is the name used by the people speaking the Southeaatem Pomo di&lect, thus 
making all of the natnea here given Pomo. 

■""The Lil-Ia-a-ak tribe had their location near the foot of Uncle Sam 
Mountain, on the weat aide. They anmbered about one bundled, and about 
fifteen of them are left. Mim-ak waa their chief." — Op. cit.. Lake county, 
p. 35. 
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ferred to by Gibbs"* as "Dano-habe" ("atone mountain") and 
by M'Kee"* as "Da-no-ha-be." The site of the old village of 
dala'dand ia a short distance south of tbe junction of the two 
roads leading from Eelseyrille to Soda bay, and the site of a 
modem village called by the same name lies about one hundred 
and fifty yards north of it on the north side of this road. 

kablftsawam, from kabe', rock, and tsawa'm, braid (there ia 
here a cliff the strata of which are so twisted as to somewhat re- 
semble braiding), on the east bank of Cole creek at a point about 
a mile and a half east-northeast from the town of Kelseyville. 
Directly across the creek and at a distance of about a qnarter of a 
mile from this site is the site of a modem village which was called 
by the same name. 

Tlnijihahited Modem Village Sites. 

xa'dano, from xa, water, and dand', mountain, on the shore of 
Clear lake at a point just east of the present commoD mouth of 
Kelaey and Cole creeks. There are differences of opinion as to 
when and by whom this site was inhabited, but according to one 
informant this was the site to which the li'leek moved after what 
is known as the Stone and Kelsey maaaaere which oceured near 
the present town of Kelseyville. At that time the irieek, to- 
gether with the kabe'napo, lived chiefly at the old village of 
no'napotl, having been brought there by Stone and Eelsey. After 
the killing of Stone and Kelsey the kOLa'napS and kabe'napd 
moved over into Scott's valley west of Lakeport, while the llleek 
went to za'danS. When the troops came in the following season 
to punish the Indians for the massacre they saw horse tracks 
leading from the vicinity of Kelseyville toward Scott 's valley, and 
guided thither by them, passed the village of xa'dano without 
notice, by virtue of which circumstance the li'leek escaped the 
terrible fate which befell the others. As nearly as can be learned 
these people lived here only about two years. 

daWdano, from dala', flat plate-form basket, and dano', moun- 
tain, at a point about one bnadred and fifty yards north of the 
old village of dala'dand. Both were situated on the east bank 

•- Schoolcraft, IH, 109, 110. 

*** Senate Ex. Doe., op. eit., p. 136. 
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of Cole creek at a point about a mile and a half from the shore 
of Clear lake. The people who occupied this site were originally 
from several different sites and moved here after the celebration 
near Upper Lake of a ceremony (a form of the ghost dance) which 
had been recently introduced from the Sacramento valley. 

Jcabi'tsawam, from kabS', rock, and tsawa'm, braid (there is 
here a cliff the strata of which present a braided effect), on the 
west bank of Cole creek just across the creek from the old village 
of the same name. This site was, like dala'danS, occupied after 
the ceremony near Upper Lake, and its inhabitants were people 
from various old villages about the lake. 

Old Camp Sites. 

kd'pbutu, from kop, nettle, and bu70, knoll, a summer camp 
of the lileek situated between Cole and Eelsey creeks at a point 
about one hundred yards from their present junction. 

xaga'bidame, from xaga', obsidian, and bida'me, creek (so 
named because of the large amount of obsidian in this vicinity), 
on the west bank of Cole creek at a point about three miles south- 
southeast of KelseyviUe, This site is located oo the Schuster 
ranch not far from the site of the ranch house which burned a 
few years ago. This camp seems to have been used particularly 
as a fish camp. 

huge'lmitegago, from hiige'Imlte, the Wappo name of some 
sort of a mythical monster, and gagS', a Fomo word meaning val- 
ley, east of Cole creek and north of the road leading from Kelsey- 
viUe to Lower Lake, and at a point about three miles southeast 
of KelseyviUe. 

katsi'lgagS, from katsi'l, cold, and gago', vaUey, an acom 
camp at the Jimison ranch just west of the summit of the road 
leading from KelseyviUe to Lower Lake. 

xa'xmoimdt (Southeastern Pomo dialect name), at a point 
about half a mile southeast of the hotel at Soda bay. There was 
a spring here the water of which was unfit to drink, and the name 
was given to the site on this account. The water of this spring 
was used to bathe in and brought extreme good luck when so 
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ATHAPASCA2*."' 

BOUNDABIES. 

The narrow strip of Athapascan territory shown on the ac- 
companying map is the Bouthemmoet extension on the Pacific 
coast of the territory of this great linguistic family, and since 
the Athapascan area in California alone continues far beyond the 
territory nnder investigation, its northern boundary has not been 
determined. The eastern and western boundaries have also not 
been determined accurately. The eastern boundary very prob- 
ably runs aloi^ the water-shed separating the drainage of the 
south fork of Eel river from that of South Eel river and meets 
the northern Porno boundary at a point a short distance north of 



*" The area about Cahto and la^jtonnOe baa vaUl reeentlj been regftided 
as a part of the Porno territorj. Powers, in bia Tribea of California (p. 
147), Bays: "The broadeat and moat obvious divuion of the Pomo family la 
into Eel rivCT and Russian Biver Pomo. There are two tribes on Eel Eiver, 
between it and South Fork, who call themselvea Pomo (Eaatel Po-mo and 
Kiu Po-mo), though it ia an assumed name, becauae they belong to the 
Wailakki faiiuly, and prefer their company. It was mentioned heretofore 
that the Wailakki were rather despised by their neighbors; hence when any 
member of theae two tribea intermarried with a true Pomo, he or ahe went to 
live with that nation and learned their language; hence also the fact that 
nearly every man of the Kai Pomo anderstanda both Pomo and Wailakki. 
NeverthelesB, becanae of their name and their claims, I have included them 
here" (i.e. among the Pomo). As nearly as may be judged from hia loca- 
tion of the Kni Pomo who, he saya, "dwell on the extreme headwatera of 
the South Fork, ranging eastward to Eel river, westward to the ocean, and 
northward to the tenitory of the Elastel Pomo," that is, to the vicinity of 
Bine Bock about twenty milea north of the town of LaytonvUle, they Uved 
in Long Tidley, the vajley caJled "Ba-tem-da-kai" by Oibbs (Schoolcraft, 
III, 118], on the headwaters of tbe east fork of the south fork of Eel river, 
and only a few milea northeast of Cahto. Foitber, M'Kee (op. dt., p. 148) 
says that " Ba-tim-da-kai " valley ia the "second large valley" on Eel river, 
and he gives ' ' Cabadilapo ' ' as the name of the people inhabiting it, which 
further shows that the valley meant is what is now called Long valley. Of 
tbe Indians living in Cahto valley Powers (Tribes of California, p. ISO) 
says: "We now commence with the true Pomo. Tbe Ka-to Pomo (lake 
People) were so called from a little lake which formerly existed in the valley 
now known by their name (Cahto), They do not apeak Pomo entirely 
pare, but employ a mixture of that with Wailakki. ' ' Tbua it seems that 
while Powers recognized that their neighbors in Long valley spoke purely 
an Athapascan dialect, be was led to believe that the language of tbe Cahto 
people waa substantially Pomo, as is shown not only by his statements above 
quoted but also by a short list of numerals giyeu by him on page I6T of hia 
volume. From the statements of theae early writers the people about Cahto 
and Laytonville have been considered true Pomo until very recently when it 
waa ahown by Profeaaor P. E. Goddard (Amer. Anthr. ba, V, pp. 3TS, S76, 
1&03) that their language ia Athapaacau. 
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Sherwood, tlma separating the Athapascan from the Tiiki proper 
and the Tukian Huchnom territories. At this point it turns west- 
ward for a short distance, then turns northward, probably along 
the divide separating the drainage of the south fork of Eel river 
from that of Ten Mile river and the small streams along the im- 
mediate coast-line, and passes beyond the northern limit of the 
region under investigation. To the south and west of this portion 
of the line lie respectively Pomo and Coast Yuki territories. 

To the east of this small area are the territories of the Tuki 
proper and the Huchnom, on the south is the Northern Pomo 
dialectic area, and on the west is the Coast Tnki area. 

QENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The greater portion of the Athapascan area under considera- 
tion lies in a rough, mountainous country, naturally uninhabita- 
ble. There are, however, a few very fertile valleys which former- 
ly supported a lai^ popnlation. The largest of these is Long 
valley, in which the town of Laytonville is situated. It extends 
for a distance of about ten miles in a northwesterly and south- 
easteriy direction along the east fork of the south fork of Eel 
river and is about half a mile in width. Cahto valley, lying be- 
tween the heads of the south fork and the east fork of the south 
fork of Eel river, is abont two miles in length by half a mile in 
width. Branscomb is situated in what is known as Jackson val- 
ley on the south fork of Eel river or, as it is locally called, Jack- 
son Valley creek. This is a small valley and is situated in the 
eastern edge of the redwood forest which extends from a short 
distance east of this point almost to the shore-line of the ocean. 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites. 
Laytonville.'" There are two places near the town of Lay- 
tonville, one abont a quarter of a mile north of the town and one 
about half a mile west, which are inhabited by Indians. At the 
former there are two houses and about twelve inhabitants, at the 
latter two houses and abont ten inhabitants. 
tddjiiii, at a point about half a mile west of the town of 
•*' See note 345. 
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Cahto.*** This Tillage consiats of four houses and about four- 
teen inbabitants,'" and stands on the site of the former old vil- 
lage of the same name. 

Old Village Sites. 

netce'lig&t, at a point about nme miles nearly due west of the 
town of Laytouville and about three miles southeast of the con- 
fluence of the east fork of the south fork of Eel river with the 
south fork of Eel river. This village is on top of the ridge separ- 
ating these two streams and on the property of Mr. Jacob Lamb. 

yictcii.ti'nhut, from yic, wolf, tciLtin, something lying down, 
and kut, creek, on tbe south bank of the east fork of the south 
fork of Eel river at a point about five miles west-northwest of the 
town of Laytonville. 

sentca'ukut, from se, rock, ntca'u, big, and kilt, creek, or 
habe'mato (Northern Pomo dialect name), from kabS', rock, and 
mato', big, on Big Rock creek at a point about a mile and a half 
from its confluence with the east fork of the south fork of Eel 
river, or about five and a half miles nearly due west of the town 
of Laytonville. 

ka'ibi, from kai, nuts, and bi, in, on the northeast bank of the 
east fork of the south fork of Eel river at a point about three 
miles down stream from the town of Laytonville. 



*" The name of this town and village is at preeent conunonlj spelled Cahto 
although Brachemridge on his "Official Map of Meodociod County, 1SS7" 
uses Carto. Poiren (Tribes of California, p. 150) and Powell (op. cit., p. 
155), following Powers, spell the name Ka-to, while Powers at the same 
time notes the fact that the name of the vallej is Cahto. Alley, Bowen and 
Company in their History of Mendocino county (p. 167) say upon the author- 
ity of the late Mr. A. E. Sherwood, "Coh-to is the name the natives apply 
to both that location and the people who inhabited it. The word 'cah' sig- 
nifies water, and ' to ' means, literally, mush, and was applied to this section 
owing to the fact that there was originally a large swampy lake there, the 
greater portion of which was miry and boggy, being veritable water-mush — 
cah-to. The people were known to all surrounding tribes as Cah-to-pomo. " 
Substantially the same information was obtained from Mr. Sherwood in 1902. 
In considering the meaning of the name, however, it should be remembered 
that, in the Northern Pomo dialect, lake is ka'tu, and it is not at all unlikely 
that Cahto may have originated directly from it, owing to the presence 
in the valley of a lake of considerable size, Bancroft (Native Races, 1, 362) 
also speaks of these people as the "Cahto Pomos." Another name for the 
people of Cahto, given by Slocum, Bowen and Company (op. cit.. Lake coun- 
ty, p. £8), also upon the authority of Mr. Sherwood, is "Chshulikia, which 
■igiufies the north Talley." Also see note 345. 

•" See note 1«7. 
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neb/fcigHt, from ne, ground, bO'ce, hump, and gut, on top, on 
what is known aa the Wilson ranch at a point about one mile west 
of Ijaytonville. 

seLgaitceli'nda, from se, rock, Lgai, white, and tcelifi, run out, 
about three hundred yards east of the house on what is known 
as the "old" John Reed ranch about one mile north of Layton- 
ville. 

buntcndndflyi, from b&ntc, fly, nS'ndil, settle upon, and yl'a, 
under, just northwest of Laytonville and but a short distance 
from the place now occupied by the Indians near Laytonville. 

ko'cbi, from koc, blackberry, and hi, there, at a point about a 
mile and a half west-southwest of Laytonville and on the south- 
west bank of the east fork of the south fork of Eel river. 

tcibS'tak'&t, from tcl'be, fir, *a, tips, and kut, creek, at a point 
about a mile southwest of the town of Laytonville and about half 
a mile up the creek which drains Cahto valley from its confluence 
with the east fork of the south fork of Eel river. 

distegu'tsiu, from di'sfS, madrona, guts, crooked, and yi'Q, 
under, on the western side of Long valley at a point about two 
miles Boutkb-southeast of Laytonville. 

iddji'iM, from ^o, water, djiL, f, and bi, in, at the site now 
occupied by the Indians at Cahto, This site is on the west bank 
of the small creek running from Cahto into the east fork of the 
south fork of Eel river. 

buntdenondi'lkut, from buntc, fly, t%, low (T), no'ndil, settle 
Qpon, and kut, creek, on the north bank of the northern branch of 
the head of the south fork of Eel river at a point about a mile 
south-southwest of Cahto. 

k^cyiuyetokut, from kuc, alder, yl'iS, under, to, water, and 
kflt, creek, on the north bank of the south fork of Eel river at a 
point about three miles southwest of Cahto. This site ia about 
half a mile east of the ranch house on the Clark ranch. 

ne'iyi, from ne, ground, and yi'fl, under, probably signifying 
that the village was located under a projecting ridge, on the south 
bank of the south fork of Eel river at a point about three miles 
south of Branscomb. 

aene'tckut, from se, rock, ne'tc, gravel, and kOt, creek, on the 
northwest bank of the small stream known as Mud Springs creek 
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vhich is tribatary to the south fork of Eel river. This site is 
about three miles a little south of east of Branscomb. There are 
OD this creek and not far from this village site several springs 
which flow a very thin bluish mud, thus giving to the creek its 
name. 

tontce'k&t, from tS, water, nice, bad, and kGt, creek, at a point 
about a quarter of a mile west of the south fork of Eel river and 
aboQt one mile southwest of Branscomb. 

senansa"kut, from se, rock, nansa', hang down, and kflt, creek, 
on the east bank of the south fork of Eel river at a point about a 
mile and a half down stream from Branscomb. 
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WINTUN. 

The first writer to use th« name Wintun as the designation 
of a linguistic group, was Stephen Powers, who wrote upon the 
"Wintoons" in the Overland Monthly of June, 1874. This with 
the remainder of his aeries of articles in that magazine was re- 
printed with little alteration in his "Tribes of California," where 
we find the orthography changed to its present form and the 
limits of the territory defined as "the whole of the Upper Sacra- 
mento and the Upper Trinity.""" Of the people inhabiting the 
lower portion of the Sacramento valley, he says, "On the middle 
and lower Sacramento, west side, there is one of the largest na- 
tions of the State, yet they have no common government, and not 
even a name for themselves. They have a common language, 
with little divergence of dialects for so great an area as it em- 
braces .... For the sake of convenience, and as a nucleus 
of elassification, I have taken a word which they all employ, pat- 
win', signifying 'man,' or sometimes 'person.' """ On the map 
accompanying his volume, however, these territories are all in- 
cluded in the one Wintun area, but are separated from one an- 
other by a line which crosses the territory near the junction of 
Stony and Grindstone creeks. Powers further says,"* "The 
Wintun language has many words in common with the Patwin, 
a third or more according to my brief vocabularies, ' ' thus show- 
ing that he recognized that the two were related. His estimate 
of the percentage of similar words is probably somewhat low, but 
there is certainly a very great difPerence between the dialects 
spoken in such extreme areas as that bordering on San Francisco 
bay and that on the headwaters of the Sacramento river. His 
line of division between the Wintun and Patwin, extending 
across the territory at Grindstone creek, is only about eighteen 
miles north of the approximate line between the Northerly and 
the Southerly dialectic divisions, crossing at the confluence of Big 

"Tribes of Cal., p. 219. 
"■ Tribes of Cal^ p. 218. 
" Tribes of Cal., p. 232. 
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and Little Stony creeks, as determined in the present investiga- 
tion. Powell, following Mb principle of priority, gives Copehan,*'* 
formed from Gibbs' Copeh,'" which he cites as one of the dial- 
ects»"» "spoken by the inhabitants of Putos creek," as the stock 
name of the combined Wintun and Patwin of Powers. However, 
"Wintnn has survived and is now the more generally known name. 

BOUND AMES. 

The territory of the Wintun extends beyond the limits of the 
region under investigation, so that only its southern with por- 
tions of its western and eastern boundaries are here given. Of 
these the western boundary only was accurately determined. Be- 
ginnii^ on the crest of the Coast Range, which here forms the 
divide between the drainage of Bel river and that of Stony creek, 
at a point due east of the town of Covelo and west of Newville, 
the western boundary of the portion of the Wintun territory 
under consideration runs in a general southeasterly direction 
along the crest of the range to a point probably about half way 
between Sheet Iron and St. John mountains and separates it from 
the Yuki territory lying west of the Coast Range mountains. 
Here it turns in a general easterly direction and runs to the range 
of low hills immediately west of Stony creek, or Big Stony creek 
as it is locally called."* Here it turns in a southerly direction, 
crosses Big Stony creek just west of the confluence of Little Stony 
creek with it, and passes for about four miles along the low ridge 
separating the drainages of Big and Little Stony creeks. Thence, 
taming in a westerly direction, it passes along a secondary ridge 
on the northern slope of the divide south of Big Stony creek val- 
ley to the crest of the Coast Range at a point near the head of 
the south fork of Stony creek. This portion of the boundaiy 
separates the Wintun from the Northeastern Pomo area, which 
is thus surrounded on three sides by Wintun territory. Prom 

*" Ind. Lang. Fam., p. 69. 

■"Sehoolenft, III. 421. 

""The nMne kS'pe was not, lo far as can be leajTied from the Indiam 
now living iu thia Southerly Wintnn area, applied to a village or linguistio 
division in this region. The word itself eigniflea grape vine. 

"• See note 267. 
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here it runs in a southwesterly direction along the divide between 
the headwaters of the Bice fork of South Eel river and Bartlett 
creek to the divide between Middle and Bartlett creeks, where it 
tnms in a southeasterly direction and passes along the range east 
of Clear lake to Cache creek, which it strikes at a point abont four 
miles from its source at the southern end of Clear lake. To the 
west of this portion of the boundary lie the territory of the Tukj 
proper and the Eastern and Southeastern Pomo dialectic areas. 
Keeping the same southeasterly direction the boundary probably 
runs from here along the ridge between Jerusalem Valley and 
Moi^an Valley creeks, crosses the latter uear the confluence of the 
two, and thence, pasdng through the hills to the east of Jerusalem 
Valley creek, crosses Putah creek at a point about five miles east 
of Gnenoc. From here it continues for a short distance in a 
southeasterly direction and then, turning in a southwesterly di- 
rection, it runs to a point probably about eight miles northeast of 
Mt. St. Helena. The small territory of the Northern Moquelum- 
nan dialectic group lies west of this portion of the boundary. 
At this point the boundary turns again in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, passes probably about three miles east of Pope vall^, and 
then probably along the divide separating the drainage of Napa 
river from that of Putah creek to a point about east-northeast of 
Napa City, where it turns in a westerly direction, crossing Napa 
valley just north of Napa City, the limit here being given as tide- 
water on Napa river, and runs probably to the low divide separ- 
ating Napa and Sonoma valleys, throughout all of which course 
it separates the Wintun territory from that of the Tukian Wap- 
po. From here the boundary probably runs down this divide to 
the northern shore of San Pablo bay,'" the Southern Moquelum- 

*" There are conflicting sUtements concerning the '^ntun-Moqnelumnan 
interstock boundftiT' in the Tieiiut7 of Napa val]e7. One informant, a Moquel- 
nmnan woman, who live,d during the greater part of her earl? life at San Ra- 
fael Miesion, says that the Wintun fadd the territory ae far weat aa the range 
of low hills nest of Sonoma creek, and gives a vocabulary of the language 
of a former husband who, she says, was bom at a village near Sonooia and 
taken when a boy to Dolores mission at Ban Francisco. The vocabulary ia 
clearly Wintun. The informant's knowledge, however, ia of a time Bubse- 
qnent to the founding of the Sonoma and Sau Safael missions and it is not 
at all unlikely that the Wintun occupation of SonoBia valley dates only aa 
far back as tiie bringing of the Indians to the misdons by the Franciacan 
Fathers. The statement made by Oibba (op. dt, III, 421) that " the lower 
part of Napa valley, and the country around the straits of Earqnines, were 
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nan liialectic area adjoining this portion of the Winton territoiy 
on the west. So far as can be determined the eouthem boundaiy 
of the Wintua territory was the northern shore of San Pablo bay 
and the lower course of the Sacramento river, while the eastern 
boundary of the portion of the Wintnn territory under consid- 
eration was also the Sacramento nver.*'* 

On the west this large area is contiguons to the dialectic areas 
of three different linguistic stocks : the Tuki proj>er, the North- 
eastern, Eastern, and Southeastern Porno, the Northern Moquel- 
mnnan, the Yukiaa Wappo, and the Southern Moquelumnan 
areas. To the south across San Pablo bay and the lower course 
of the Sacramento river lies Costanoan territory, while that lying 
across the Sacramento river to the east was held by the Maidu. 
Owing to the very early settlement of the region and the conse- 
quent disappearance of the Indians it is impossible to say to just 
what limits the territories of the various stocks occupying the 
lower courses of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin extended, 
but it seems probable that in addition to the contact of the Maidu 
and Costanoan territories above mentioned there was, at the ex- 
treme southeastern comer of the Wintnn territory, a very short 



■aid to have been occupied by ftnotbw tribe" than that in Sonoma vhUs;, 
indicates that he obtained information to the effect that the Winton territory 
did not extend farther west than Napa valley. The statement made by 
Taylor (CaL Farmer, Mar. 30, 1S60), ou the other hand, that "the Souomos 
or Sonomia spoke a aimilar dialect aa the Suianna or Soo-i-Boo'naa, would 
indicate that the region of Sonoma wae held by the Wintun. However, the 
information upon which the statements of both Qibbs and Taylor are baaed 
is, like that obtained in the present case from the Moquelomnan informant 
above mentioned, of a time subsequent to the establishment of the Missions 
in thia region, and is therefore subject to the same doubt. While the Moque- 
lumnan informant above mentioned places Sonoma valley in the Winton 
territory, some other informants place not only Sonoma valley but also Napa 
valley within the limits of the Moquelumnan territory. It is a noteworthy 
fact that although the Indian informants differ as to the langnage spoken in 
these two valleys, they all agree in saying that the same language was spoken 
in both. Nevertheless, owing to the disagreement both among present Indian 
inf ormanta and among early writers upon this region, it seems advisable to 
leave the boundary, for the present at least, aa located above, on the ridge 
between the two valleys, which location is the same as that given on the 
earlier maps of this region. 

"* The Northeastern Porno dialectic area, the Northern Moquelumnan 
dialectic area, and tlie portion of the Yukian-Wappo area oeeup^ng Napa 
valley sonth of the town of CaUstoga, have heretofore been regarded aa be- 
longing to the Wintnn territoiy. These are, however, portions of the terri- 
tories of the stocks mentioned. The Wintnn territory in these regions is 
tiras somewhat smaller than formerly supposed. These facts were noted in 
the American Anthropologist, n^, VI, pp. 189, 190, 1004 and V, p. 730, 1903. 
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line along which the territot? of the Yokuts adjoined it and also, 
in the same re^on, a still more slight contact of the Miwok or 
main Moquelumnan territory with it. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The portion of the Wintun territoiy under consideration com- 
prises, roughly speaking, the southern half of that part of the 
Sacramento drainage lying west of the Sacramento river, and 
reaches from the river to the crest of the Coast Range mountains. 
The western part of this area lies entirely among the mountains 
of this range which in some parts, particalarly toward the north, 
reaches very considerable altitudes, certain peaks being covered 
with snow until far into the summer. Throughout these moun- 
tains and the lower foothiUa to the east there are many streams, 
tiie valleys along which were formerly inhabited. The principal 
streams are Big Stony, Cache, and Putah creeks, while there are 
also many smaller streams, some tributary to these and some flow- 
ing independently of them. Along these streams there are many 
more or less spacious valleys affording excellent sites for Indian 
villages. The eastern part of the area under consideration, that 
part lying east of the foothills, is a level plain, in some places so 
low as to be below the level of the Sacramento river. In many 
places, particularly along the immediate bant of the river, there 
are large areas of tule or alkaline marsh into which the majority 
of the streams from the mountains debouch. The presence of 
these marshes, together with the unbearable heat of the summer 
made the region along the immediate river bank very undesirable 
for habitation, and it appears that the Indians preferred usually 
to live in, or at least near, the foothills. 

These marshes, however, had their advantage in that during 
the winter months they were the haunts of great numbers of water 
birds: geese and ducks of all kinds, as well as swans and other 
rarer species. This circumstance was the means of bringing 
many of the Indians from the mountain region over into the plain 
itself during the winter months for the purpose of hunting. The 
usual wild game such as bear, elk, deer, and smaller animals was 
abundant in the foothills and mountains, while acorns and the 
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seeds of varioos grasses and flowering plants were found almost 
everywhere. 

Tliis extensive area is divided between two dialects, which for 
present purposes it will be convenient to call Northerly"" and 
Southerly.**' Only the extreme western portion of the boundary 
between these two dialectic areas could be determined. It was 
found that, starting from the Pomo-Wintun interstock boundary 
near the point where it crosses Big Stony creek, this line crossing 
Big Stony creek at the confluence of Big and Little Stony creeks, 
passes eastward for an indefinite distance. It has been only pro- 
visionally drawn on the accompanying maps, where it is made to 
pass directly eastward to the eastern boundary of the stock at the 
Sacramento river. 

NORTHERLY DIALECT. 
Inhabited Modem VtUage Sites. 

Qrindttone Banckeria, on the north bank of Grindstone creek 
at its confluence with Stony creek. The village consists of four 
houses with about sixteen inhabitants. There is here also a large 
dance-house which is now in use, especially during the winter 
months. 

Bridgeport. There are a few Indians living at Bridgeport 
on the east bank of Stony creek at a point about a mile and a 
half down stream from the town of Elk creek."" This is also 
an old village site. 

There is a single house with four inhabitants on the ridge 
inunediately west of Stony creek at a point about eight miles 
north of the town of Stonyford. 



■*• See note 428. 

"* It has been posnble to obtain only a limited Tocabnlar7 of the Norther- 
Ij diEJect, but from the material at hand it appears that the Northerly differs 
verjr considerablj from the Southerly, and it is to be assumed that the dialect 
or ,dialMta spoken etill farther to the north are still more different from the 
Southerly dialect. It appears (Professor A. L. Eroeber, Amer. Anthr. 11.8., 
Till, 655, 1M6) that there are three principal Wintun dialects or dialectic 
groups: one in Glenn and Tehama counties, one to the north and one to the 
•onth. These would naturally be designated as Northern, Central, and 
Southern. The Central dialectic gronp is the one designated in the present 
paper as the Northerly of the two under consideration. 

*** It was impossible to ascertain the number of Indians living here, as all 
were absent when the site was vinted. 
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Old Village Sites. 

iala'iel, at the town of Newville at the northern estremity of 
the area under consideration. 

There is the site of an old village, the name of which could 
not be obtained, at Bridgeport on the east hank of Stony creek 
at a point about a mile and a half north of the town of Elk creek. 
This site is still inhabited. 

tolo'kai, at the town of Elk creek at the confluence of Elk 
creek with Stony creek. 

to'ba, at the confluence of Brisco creek with Stony creek. 
This site is on what is known as the Hansen ranch. 

da'tcimMni, at a point a short distance west of Stony creek 
and about four miles up stream from the town of Elk creek. 
This site is located on what is known as the Trozel ranch. 

ca'ipetel, on the west bank of Big Stony creek near the con- 
fluence of Little Stony creek with it. This site is on the ranch 
of Mr. Joseph Mall. 

SOUTHERLY DIALECT. 
Inhabited Modem ViUage Sites. 

dihi'laiaite, from di'hi, village, la, place, and hafhe, there, on 
the northeast bank of Cache creek at a point about a mile and a 
half nearly due north of the town of Rumsey in Capay valley. 
This village consists of six hous» and about twenty inhabitants, 
some of whom claim this immediate vicinity as their old home 
while others have more recently moved here from the Sacramento 
river about Colusa and northward. This village was formerly 
located at a point about half a mile farther up stream on the same 
side of the creek. It was known by this same name at that time 
as well. 

Let, ground squirrel, at a point about two miles and a half 
west of the old village of mSnma'La upon the site of which stands 
the ranch house on what is known as the Smith Eakle ranch in 
the lower part of Cortina valley. This village ie located in the 
hilla near the north bank of a small stream flowing into Cortina 
creek, and consists of Ave houseB and about thirty inhabitants. 
There is here also a large dance-house where dances are fre- 
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quently held, this being one of the very few places within the 
area under consideration in which some of the old ceremonial 
customs may yet be found. 

Cache Creek Bidge Bancheria, on the slope of the ridge im- 
mediately west of Bartlett creek, and at a point about a quarter 
of a mile from the creek, and about a mile and a half south of 
the eoaflaesce of Long Valley creek with it. The village consists 
of five houses and about sixteen inhabitants, who formerly lived 
at the village at the head of Long Valley creek, but in 1901 moved 
to the present village which is situated on land belonging to them. 
There is here a small dance-house erected in 1902 ; but owing to 
the death of the old medicine-man who caused its erection and 
had charge of it, it was closed in the summer of 1903. 

Cache Creek Bancheria or te'bti, at the confiuence of Bartlett 
and Long Valley creeks. This village consists of six houses and 
about thirteen inhabitants, some of whom came from the old 
village situated on the main stream of Cache creek at a point 
about a mile and a half down stream from the mouth of Bartlett 
creek. A few hundred yards down the creek from this place is 
the site of a former village bearing the same name. 

Long Valley Bancheria, at the head of Long valley on Long 
Valley creek. This village consists of three houses and about 
ten inhabitants. The Indians of this village, as also those living 
down the creek in Cortina and Capay valleys, gave lo'l-Ia, tobacco 
place, as the name of Long valley and vicinity, and lol-sel, tobac- 
co people, as the name applied to the people of this vicinity, 
which agrees substantially with Powers, who says,'" "In Long 
valley are the Lol-sel, or Lold-la ; lol denotes ' Indian Tobacco, ' 
and sel is a locative ending ; hence the name means ' Indian tobacco 
place,' applied first to the valley and then to the people in it." 
Powers seems to have obtained an incorrect translation for the 
ending sel, which, as above stated, signifies people. The name 
given to this vicinity by the Eastern Porno is na'wek or na'wik, 
which is undoubtedly the source of Slocum, Bowen and Com- 
pany's " Now-wa-ke-nah " of whom they say,*" "The Now-wa-ke- 
uah tribe lived in Long valley and their number was one hundred 

"■ Tribes at Cal., p. 219. 
•"Op. cit.. Lake Co., p. 36. 
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and twenty. There are probably thirty of them left. Li-e-ta 
was their chief." They also state*" that the people living in the 
extreme lower end of Long valley were called ' ' Eai-nap-o, ' ' which 
13 very likely, since the name given to Cache creek by the Eastern 
Pomo is xa'i-napS-bidame, wood village creek. This name, 
spelled "Khainapo" is also given by Purdy*'* as the name of the 
Cache creek people. The name given to Cache creek by the 
people living in the vicinity of Long valley is tce'npabe, teen 
signifying down or low. 

Hipher's Creek Bancheria, on Hipher's creek at a point about 
two and a half miles south of the town of Stoayford. It cohbIsIb 
of four houses and about twelve inhabitants. In addition to the 
dwellings there is here a large dance-house which was built very 
recently. Dances are held here frequently during the winter. 

A family of three Indians have a house on the west bank of 
Indian creek at a point about three-quarters of a mile south of 
its confluence with Little Stony creek. This is directly across 
the creek from what is known as the Mt. Hope school-house. 
There is here also a small sudatoiy. 

kaba'lmem, Gather Ranckeria, or Hennekey's, on the head- 
waters of Indian creek at a point about six miles northwest of the 
town of Leesville. This village consists of six houses and about 
twelve inhabitants, and is located on the Hennekey ranch. 

At a point about a mile southwest of the town of Sites there 
are two houses with three inhabitants. 

Old Village Sites. 
One of the first sections of the region north of San Francisco 
bay visited by the Franciscan missionaries was the southern part 
of the Wintun territory, with the result that virtually all of the 
Indians from the extreme southern part of that section were 
early induced to move to the missions. It has therefore been 
impcesible to obtain very much explicit information concerning 
this southern section, as the few Indians left in Capay and Cor- 
tina valleys came originally from these places or still farther 
north. Owing to the very limited time spent with these people, 

■"Ibid. 

•"Laud of Smuhiiie, XV, 444, 1901. 
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the information concerning even the region this far north is 
by no means complete. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that the whole Wintun area was not very thickly populated prior 
to the Mexican and American occupations, and a more extended 
investigation of the central and northern parts of this area, about 
which information is still obtainable, will undoubtedly show many 
more village sites than are at present known. 

s&'sJcol, on the east bank of Napa river probably at or near 
the present town of Suscol, which derives its name from the old 
Indian term. The Indians of this village are probably the ones 
referred to by Menefee'** by the name Susol. 

tu'luka, or tu'liikai, from fQlQka, red, near the Napa State 
Hospital about two and one-half miles southeast of Napa City. 
In speaking of the Indians of Napa valley Taylor"* says, "Below 
the town of Napa live the Tulkays," which evidently refers to 
the people of this village, as does also Menefee's name "Ulu- 
cas,'"*' Bancroft"' mentions both of these as if names of sep- 
arate villages, and it is possible that his "Tyugas," who, upon 
the authority of Taylor, he says "inhabited the vicinity of Clear 
lake and the mountains of Lake and Mendocino counties""* are 
the same people, as also those referred to by Powers"* when he 
says, under the head of "Re-ho," "This was one name of the 
tribe in Pope valley, derived from a chief. They were also 
called by the Patwin Tu-lo-kai-di-sel." The name has been pre- 
served in Tulucay rancho, an old Mexican grant of two square 
leagues of land lying east of Napa City. 

ttime'nukme, at Napa City.*^" 

yu'iywi, about two miles south of Suisun City. 

hesa'ia, at Suisun City. This may be the same village re- 
ferred to by s Yukian Wappo informant as he'lepnSmaniJ and 

*■ See note 308. 

""Cal. Parmer, Mar. 30, 1860. 

*" Native Bacee, I, 363, 452. 

"• Ibid, p. 451. 

•■ Tribes of Cal., p. 228. 

"• The name Napa is said my Menefee {op, cit., p. 19) to bo an Indian 
word aignif jing flab, but no mch word has been found in tie Winton, Wappo 
Of Uoquelnmnan languages. The word is used, however, by the Pomo aa 
the name of the dMachable points of the aboriginal fish gig or harpoon, and it 
18 possible that this is the origin of the word now used as the name of the 
town and river, thoogh no direct evidence to this effect vras obtained from 
informants. 
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said to have been located only a very short distance north of 
Suisvm City. 

K'wat, waving, at the town of Winters on the north bank of 
Putah creek. The same name was also applied to Putah creek, 
at least along its lower course. Powers'" pves "Ll-wai'-to" as 
the name of a people living "on Putah creek at the foot-hills," 
at the same time noting that the aboriginal name of Putah creek 
was "Li-wai'. " This also is probably the origin of the name 
"Linayto or Libayto" given by Engelhardt*'* in his list of the 
Indians at Sonoma mission. 

ku'ndihi, on the north bank of Putah creek at a point probab- 
ly about eight miles np stream from the town of Winters. 

iopa'idihi, from /opa'i, a word said by the Capay valley Win- 
tun to come from the language of the people about Napa, its sig- 
nificance being unknown to them, and diTiI, village. This village 
waa very indefinitely located by the informant as on the west 
bank of Putah creek at a point about twenty miles up stream 
from the town of Winters, Powers"* gives "To-pai'-di-sel" as 
the name of the people living in Berryessa valley and it seems 
very probable that this is correct. The site has therefore been 
provisionally located on the map near Monticello. 

yo'doi, probably at Knight's Landing on the west bank of the 
Sacramento river, although one informant placed it at a point 
about four miles west of that place. The significance of this 
name was unknown to the informants questioned. Miss Eathryn 
Simmons"* writing from information famished by early settlers 
of Tolo county, says that the "Todoa .... occupied the 
region in and about Knight's Landing, and their chief, Todo, 
is well remembered by old settlers." The name Yolo ia said to 
have originated from this Indian word. 

puht'puluLa&e, about three miles north of Woodland and but 
a short distance south of Cache creek. 

tcu'rHphobe, at the old town of Caeheville, now called Yolo. 

katcituUuibe, about four miles southwest of Yolo. 

mosff, in the northern part of the town of Capay. No exact 

•" TribM of CaL, p. 218. 

" Op. cit., p. 451. 

™ Tribes of Cal., p. 219. 

■"Woodland Daily Democrat, Febnatj 16, 1006. 
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translation could be obtained for this name, but it was said to 
refer to the fact that the people of thia village painted about 
their mouths with btaek paint at times of dances. 

kfsi, indefinitely located at a point probably about two miles 
a little north of west of the town of Tancred. 

imPlijobe, from imtl, blackberry, and La'be, there, aboat one 
mile south of Guisda. 

tu'bi, near the west end of the bridge across Cache creek north 
of Rumsey. 

sftca, at the east end of the bridge across Cache creek north 
of Bumsey. This site is just north of the wagon road at this 
point and is now covered by an orchard. 

(^PloLabe, from dilil, village, la, place, La'be, there, on the 
northeast bank of Cache creek at a point about half a mile up 
stream from the present village of the Capay valley Indians 
north of Bnmsey. This site was occupied until a few years ago 
when the Indians moved, at the request of the owner of the land 
to the present village. The same name is now applied to the 
present village. 

ut'pa, indefinitely located at a point probably about three 
miles west of Rumsey and about one mile south of Cache creek. 

te'bti, indefinitely located at a point probably about three and 
one-half miles weat-northwest of Rumsey and near the south 
bank of Cache creek. This village bears the same name as the 
old village at the confluence of Long valley and Bartlett creeks. 

On the south bank of Cache creek, at a point about a mile 
and a half from the confluence of Bartlett creek with it, is the 
sit* of an old village the name of which was not learned, which 
was inhabited for some time after the coming of white settlers. 
Some of the former inhabitants of this vill^e now live at the 
Cache creek rancheria, at the confluence of Long valley and 
Bartlett creeks. 

h^Wk5me, on the east bank of Bartlett creek at a point rather 
indefinitely located as about two and a half miles up stream from 
the confluence of Bartlett creek with Cache creek. 

Xffkii, near the west bank of Bartlett creek at a point about 
opposite the present Cache Creek Ridge rancheria which is back 
on the ridge a short distance west of the creek. 
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te'bti, at the confluence of Bartlett and Long Valley creeks, 
at a point a few hundred yards down stream from the pres- 
ent Cache Creek rancheria irhich also bears the same Indian 
name. There is another old village bearing this same name farth- 
er down Cache creek and near the point where Bear creek empties 
into it. 

suku', possibly from sokui, a kind of seed, in the southern end 
of Bear valley on Bear creek at a point about eig^t and one-half 
miles south of the town of Leesvilie. This site is near the ranch 
house on what is known as the Ingrham ranch. 

monma'ui, from m5n, madrona (both tree and berries), ma'La, 
to bake, where the ranch house on what is known as the Smith 
Eakle ranch in Cortina valley stands. This ranch is in the lower 
end of what is called Cortina valley, which lies along the upper 
course of Cortina creek. 

to'idihi, from to'i, top, and dilii, village, at a point about a 
quarter of a mile south-southweet of mdnma'La. 

uU'iMbe, just west of to'idihi, and only about half a mile 
southwest of monma'La. 

iMa'dihi, about a mile east of the present village of Let in 
Cortina valley. 

baka'khabe, abont half a mile east of Let, the present Cortina 
valley village. 

tcfftci, on the east bank of Cortina creek at a point about a 
quarter of a mile north of the bridge which crosses the creek near 
the ranch house on what is known as the Jean Vann ranch, now 
occupied by Joseph Mahhas. 

kedi'TLobe, at the ranch house on the Jean Vann ranch, now 
occupied by Joseph Mahhas. 

waika'a, near the west bank of Cortina creek at the old ranch 
bouse on what is known as the "old" Brasfleld place, now owned 
by Mr. R. B. Armstrong. The people who occupied this site are 
said to have come originally from near Sites. 

ha'me, on the west bank of Cortina creek at a point about a 
quarter of a mile south of waika'u. 

kotVna, named from a former captain or chief, near the east 
bank of Cortina creek on what is known as the "old" Robert 
Williams place at a point about half a mile south of the boose 
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now occupied by Mr. A. L. Eoeesell. It is from this tliat Cortina 
valley and the three Cortina creeks take their name. 

iffpiabe, at a point probably about five miles north-northwest 
of the town of Sites. 

ta'waUak (Northern Porno dialect name), on the east bank of 
Little Stony creek at a point about two miles south of the con- 
fluence of Little and Big Stony creeks. 

pa'kahabe, on the low ridge between Little Stony and Indian 
creeks at their junction. When visited there were the remains 
of several large dance-house pits at this site. 

mitca'wicijdbe, on the east bank of Little Stony creek at a 
point about four miles southwest of the confluence of Indian 
creek with it. 

kula!uibe, on the east bank of Little Stony creek at a point 
about five and one-half miles southwest of the confluence of 
Indian creek with it. 

ed^iabe, on the west bank of Indian creek at a point about 
three miles south of its confluence with Little Stony creek. 

mtdttcuahe, on the west bank of Indian creek opposite the 
post office of Lodoga at a point about four miles south of the 
confluence of Indian and Little Stony creeks. 

tcuhehne'inuibe, on the west bank of Indian creek at a point 
about five miles and a half south of its confluence with Little 
Stony creek. The ranch house on the Hennekey ranch now 
stands on this site. The informants said that they could not 
translate the word tcuhe'l. It is noteworthy, however, that this 
word is found in the Northerly Wintnn dialect and there sig- 
nifies sand, tl'ki, an entirely different word, being used in the 
Southerly dialect. The remaining parts of this name, mem and 
Lain, signify water and place respectively. 

p^kii'muahe, near Cook's Springs at the head of Indian creek. 

u'ldk, at a point about a mile northwest of the extreme head 
of Indian creek. This site is on the ranch of Mr. William Love- 
lady. 

Old Camp Sites. 

kuna'wi, indefinitely located at a point probably about three 
miles northwest of Tancred and about one mile north-northwest 
of the aid village of ^al. 
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Sites Not Mentioned by Indians. 

In the vicinity of 'Winters on the lower course of Putah creek 
there are a number of old village sites. The information concern- 
ing these old sites was obtained chiefly from Mr, Joseph Wolf- 
sMll, an old resident of Winters and a descendant of one of the 
first settlers of the Wolfskill grant. This grant, a lai^ tract 
of land along Putah creek, was granted to Mr. William Wolfskill 
in 1840 and was occupied hy his brother Mr. John R. Wolfskill 
about 1842. At the time of the latter's arrival here there were 
no Indians at all living along Pntah creek, at least in this vicini^, 
having all been removed to the missions about San Francisco 
Bay by the Franciscan Fathers some years before. The first 
Indians to come into the neighborhood were some refugees from 
the mines in the Sierra Nevada mountains. A year or so after 
Mr. Wolfskill 's arrival, he saw coming across the plains northeast 
of Winters a single Indian who, when he arrived, said that his 
people had become exhausted on the plains from their long and 
hard journey and that he had started for the creek to bring water 
to revive them. Mr. Wolfskill told the Indian to bring his peo- 
ple to his camp and that there they shonld be provided with food 
and shelter. 

Mr. Wolfskin's camp was a tnle house on the south bank of 
Pntah creek at a point about four miles up stream from Winters 
and about three hundred yards west of the present residence of 
Mrs. M. A. H. Wolfskill. The Indians having been fed and well 
treated by Mr. Wolfskill told him that their old home was in 
this vicinity and asked that they might be permitted to go to 
Sonoma mission and return with their families and live upon his 
premises. This request Mr, Wolfskill very gladly granted with' 
the result that in a short time a village or raneheria of consider- 
able size was established immediately about his camp. Not long 
after the establishment of this village three other villages were 
established, one on the north bank of Putah creek almost directly 
opposite this village. This, however, was only a temporary vil- 
lage. Another and more permanent village was established on 
the property now owned by Mr. John Coop on the north bank of 
Putah creek at a point a mile and a half north-northwest of the 
first site. Mr. Joseph Wolfskill, who knew the Indians of this 
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Tillage intimately, says that they spoke a language quite different 
from those ol the Tillage already mentioned on the sonth bank of 
the creek, but it was impossible to determine anything concerning 
the exact differences between the languages. It is CTident, how- 
erer, from the few words remembered by Mr. Wolfskill that the 
people of the village on the south bank of the creek were Wintun. 
The third village was located on the property of Mr, J. E. Sackett 
on the sonth bank of Putah creek at a point about two and a half 
miles northwest of Mr. Wolfskill 's camp. In addition to these 
Tillages there was another temporary village established at a point 
about four hundred yards down stream from the village at Mr. 
"Wolfskill 's camp. This, however, was temporary and was in all 
particulars practically a part of the main village near by. 

In addition to these villages, occupied since the settlement of 
this vicinity, there are a number of older sites which were occu- 
pied before the Indians were removed to the missions. One of 
these is located on the Smeisner ranch on the sonth bank of Putah 
creek at a point about five miles east of Winters. Mr. Joseph 
Wolfskill, who mentioned this site, says that there is here a very 
well preserved dance-house pit as well as other evidences of an 
old village site. Another one of these old sites is located juat 
across the river from the town of Winters, the residence of Mr. 
Wm. Baker now occupying a portion of it. The first residence 
built here was an adobe built by Mr. Matthew Wolfskill about 
1856. At that time there was a lai^e dance-house pit here which 
he filled in in order to make a foundation for his house, and an 
Indian who worked for him at the time said that this site was 
inhabited within his memory. A third site is located on the 
property of Colonel Taylor on the south bank of Putah creek at 
a point about a mile and a quarter southwest of Winters. This 
site is located in an orchard to the north of the county road, but 
there is still Tisible here a depression where a dance-house for- 
merly stood. This was evidently a large village extending toward 
the east some distance along the creek. At a point about two 
miles and a half southwest of Winters and on the property of 
Mrs. M. A. H. Wolfskill is the site of still another old village. 
There are at present practically no visible signs of this village 
owing to the fact that the field in which it was situated has been 
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cultivated for many years. Old residents say, however, that 
there were formerly a number of dance-house pits and various 
other evidences of an old village here. At a point abont five 
miles from Winters and about a mile sontbwest of the more re- 
cent old village first mentioned, is the site of an old village abont 
vrhich little could be learned, it not having been inhabited at all 
recently. Still another old site, about which little could be 
learned, is located about five miles southwest of Winters and 
about a mile southeast of the last. 

On the west bank of Cache creek at a point about half a mile 
northwest of the town of Tancred is the site of an old village 
which, 80 far as could be learned, was formerly quite extensive. 

On the east bank of Long Valley creek at a point about four 
and a half miles up stream from its confluence with Bartlett 
creek is the site of an old village which, according to the oldest 
settler of this valley, had a population of about two hundred, 
thirty years ago, and was abandoned abont twenty years ago. 
The remains of several large dance-house pits are plainly visible 
here at present. 
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MOQUELUMNAN. 

The Moqnelunman or Miwok stock as at present determiued 
occupies three separate, more or leas isolated areas. Two of these, 
with which the present paper has to deal, are eomparatively small 
and are situated north of San Francisco bay. The third or main 
area is mnch lai^er and is situated in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
taiuB east of San Joaquin riyer. To the inhabitants of this last 
named area Powers'^' gave the name Miwok, a name which 
they applied to themselves. He says, "north of the Stanislaus 
they call themselves mi'-wok ('men or people') ; south of it to the 
Merced, mi'-wa; south of that to the Fresno, mi'-wi." Following 
Powers, Miwok has been and is now used quite generally to 
designate this particular branch of the family, and by some it is 
used synonymously with Moquelumnan as the name of the entire 
stock. On the map accompanying Powers' volume, however, 
neither of these terms appear; instead Mutsun, a term derived 
from the name of a Costanoan village near San Juan Bautista 
Mission, is given as the stock name of a people inhabiting not 
only the area nnder consideration but also the entire territory 
westward to the ocean, along which it extended from the entrance 
to Tomales bay on the north to a point some distance south of 
Monterey bay on the south, thus including correctly the detached 
Moqnelunman area immediately north of San Francisco bay, and 
incorrectly the territory of the Costanoan and the northern part 
of the Tokuts area. Powell, however, on the map accompanying 
his "Indian Linguistic Families," corrects in a great measure 
these errors of territorial limits, and adopts Moquelumnan as the 
stock name. The name Moquelumnan as applied to a linguistic 
family is due to Dr. R. Q. Latham, who in 1856 proposed Moquel- 
umne as a name for a group of languages spoken over a roughly 
defined area. He says,*" "Hale's vocabulary of the Talatni be- 
longs to the group for which the name Moquelumne is proposed, 

"* Trib«fl of California, p. 348, 347. He fint spelled the ttune MeewDC 
in Overland Monthly, Aprit 1673, p. 322. 

•"Trans. PhiloL 8oc, London, 1856, p. 81; EL Comp. PhlL, p. 414. 
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a Moquelumne Hill (in Calaveras county) aod a Moquelumne 
River being fotmd within the area over which the lan^ages be- 
longing to it are apoken. Again, the namea of the tribes that 
Bpeak them end in — nme, Chupumne, etc." The name received 
ita present form from Powell'" according to his principles of 
nomenclature, bnt it has also been spelled in various other ways: 
Mokalunme, Mokelumnees, Mukelemnes, Mukeemues, and Muth- 
elemnes."' As to the origin of the name Powers says, "On the 
upper Merced the word 'river' is wa-kal-Ia; on the Upper 
Tuolumne, wa-kal-u-mi ; on the Stanislaus and Moqnelumne, wa- 
ka'l-n-rai-toh. This is undoubtedly the origin of the word 'Mo- 
kelumne,' which is locally pronounced mo-kal-u-my. " As has 
been previously stated, the term Miwok was adopted by Powers as 
the name of the people of the main Moqnelumnan area for the 
reason, as he states, that it is a term used by themselves as a name. 
This, however, is not true of the three dialects of the family lo- 
cated north of San Francisco bay, and therefore can not be urged 
aa a reason for including them under that name. Furthermore, 
in view of the fact that the term Miwok has come quit« generally 
into use as the designation of the particular portion of the family 
east of San Joaquin river, confusion will probably be avoided by 
still restricting it to that area and using the more cumbersome, 
though at present generally accepted, term Moquelumnan to desig- 
nate the entire linguistic family. 

As has been stated there are in the region north of San Fran- 
cisco bay two areas occupied by people of the Moquelumnan 
family, and thus forming islands, as it were, separated by con- 
siderable distances from the main area of the stock which lies 
east of San Joaquin river. The larger of these two detached 
areas is sitnated immediately north of San Francisco bay and 
covers nearly all of Marin county together with the southern 
part of Sonoma and probably a very small portion of Napa coun- 
ties. Within this area there are people speaking two slightly 
different dialects, the 'Westem or Bodega, occupying only the 
territory immediately adjacent to the shores of Bodega bay ; and 
the Southern or Marin, occupying the remainder of the territory, 

"Ind. Ling. P&in., p. 92. 

•n Bancroft, Native Baee^ I, 4&0, 461. 
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The second of the two isolated areas is occupied by people speak- 
ing a single dialect, the Northern or Lake, and lies on the head- 
waters of Putah creek and in the valley at the southern extremity 
of Lower lake (the southernmost arm of Clear lake) thus forming 
an isolated area about forty miles north of the Southern dialectic 
area.*^' 

WESTERN DIALECT. 

BOUNDARIES. 

Beginning on the coast at the mouth of Salmon creek, about 
three miles north of Bodega Head, the boundary of the Western 
or Bodega Moquelumnan dialectic area runs in a general easterly 
direction, following the course of Salmon creek, to a point about 
a mile southwest of the town of Freestone. Here it turns south- 
ward and runs to the town of Talleyford, where it turns south- 
westward and runs down the Estero Americano or Valleyford 
creek to the coast. The western boundary is the shore-line of the 
ocean. 

This very small area is contiguous on the north to the South- 
western and Soudiem Porno dialectic areas, and on the east and 
south to the Southern Moquelumnan area, while to the west lies 
the ocean. 

QENERAI. DESCRIPTION. 

Along this section of the coast the mountains are very low 
and there are considerable areas of open land along the ocean. 
There is a sand beach stretching along almost the entire length 
of the shore-line within the Western dialectic area and it was 
along this beach that the principal villages were located, par- 
ticularly about the shores of Bodega bay. Here were excellent 

*" The NorUiem or Lftke Ifoquelomnan dialectic area h&a heretofore been 
iegar3ed as Wistun and it is so designated on the linguistic map accompaiij- 
ing Powers' "Trib«« ot California," In the coarse of the present investi- 
eation, however, it was found that this area ii inhabited b; a people speak- 
ing B Uoqneliunnan dialect, closely related to, though quit« distinct from, 
tbe Southern and Weotem dialects immediately north of San Francisco bay. 
Powers in speaking of the Wintnn, says; "In the head of Napa valle; were 
tbe Wappo, and in Pope and Coyote valleys there was spoken a language now 
nearly, if not quite, extinct." This statement would seem to hare been 
based on indefinite infoimatioii concerning the Coyote valley language, but 
the area is included within the limits of the Wintun territory on the map 
accompanying his work. The fact that this area is occupied by a people 
■peaking a Hoqnelnmnan dialect was noted in the American Anthropoliwist, 
n*, V, p. 730, lft03. 
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fishing places, and clams were abundant around the bay. The 
shell of one species of clam, found abundantly here, and said by 
the Indians to be found nowhere else along the coast, furnishes 
the material for the white clam-shell beads of this entire region 
and was formerly traded to the neighboring peoples, especially 
the Porno, among whom, according to the Indians, the art of bead 
making was most perfected. In addition to the coast villages 
there were Tillages in the small valley about Bodega Comers, and 
there were numerous places in the hills where camps were made 
during the seasons of food gathering. 

The former inhabitants of this dialectic area are almost en- 
tirely gone, there being not more than four or five full-bloods 
left. These live at the mouth of Russian river. 

Old Village Sites. 

Out on the sand spit which, on the south, shuta off Bod^a 
bay from the ocean, is the site of an old village the name of which 
could not be learned. This village has probably not been in- 
habited for thirty-five or forty years. 

himeta'gtda, from hi'me, shell fragments, and ta'gala, high, on 
the mesa at the southeastern extremity of Bodega bay. 

helapa'ttai, on the northeastern shore of Bodega bay at a 
point about two miles from the entrance to the bay. This site 
is just south of Jinaney's store and lauding. 

hota'kala, from hofa'kala, up the hill, on the northeastern 
shore of Bodega bay at a point nearly due north of the entrance 
to the bay. It is about a quarter of a mile north of Jinaney's 
store and landing. 

td'kaG, from <6'kaa, small bone whistle, on the western shore 
of Bod^a bay at a point almost due east of Bodega Head. 
Bod^a bay is cut off from the ocean on the west by a low rocky 
peninsula. The bay shore on the inner or eastern side of this 
peninsula is a sandy beach which is backed for a considerable 
distance, especially in the northern part, by sand dunes. It is 
on this shore of the bay at a point about a mile from the southern 
extremity of the peninsula that folcan was situated. 

ke'nnekono, at the town of Bodega Comers. 

au'wutene, from ju'wu, pocket gopher, and (e'ne, chest, on the 
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Captain Smith ranch, known also as the Adobe ranch, about one 
mile north of the town of Bodega Comers. 

Old Camp Sites. 

lakkenh'&'iye, from latben, a gap between two bills, and 
hQlye, point, on the western shore of the northern extremity of 
Bodega bay. 

taHwakpv'lok, from tau'wak, shoulder, and pQlok, pond or 
lake, on the shore of a small pond which lies abont three-quarters 
of a mile north of the northern shore of Bodega bay. 

SOUTHERN DIALECT. 

BOUNU ARIES. 

Beginning on the coast at the mouth of the Estero Ameri- 
cano or Talleyford creeh, the boundary of the Sonthem or Marin 
Moquelumnan dialectic area follows the course of that stream to 
the town of Valleyford. Here it turns northward and runs to 
Salmon creek which it strikes at a point abont a mile southwest 
of the town of Freestone. This portion of the boundary separ- 
ates the Southern ^rom the very small Western dialectic area. 
It then follows Salmon creek to a point about a mile and a half 
north of the town of Freestone. Here it turns in an easterly di- 
rection, running through the range of low hills between Freestone 
and Sebastopol and then along the water-shed separating the 
Russian river and San Pablo bay drainages,"' to a point between 
the headwaters of Sonoma and Santa Rosa creeks. This portion 
of the boundary separates the Sonthem Moqnelumnan from the 
Southern Pomo area. From here, turning in a general south- 
easterly direction, the boundary passes just north of Olen Ellen 
and rons probably to the ridge separating the drainage of 
Sonoma creek from that of Napa river, throughout which course 
it separates the Southern Moquelumnan and the Ynkian Wappo 
areas. It probably then passes in a southerly direction down this 
ridge to the northern shore of San Pablo bay,**' thus separating 
Moqnelumnan from Wintun territory. The remainder of the 
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eastern bonttdary of this area is the shore of San Pablo and San 
Francisco bays as far as to the Golden Gate. The weatem bound- 
ary is the shore-line of- the ocean. 

North of the Sonthem Moquelumnan dialectic area lie the 
Western Moquelumnan, the Southern Porno and the Tnkian 
Wappo areas; and on the east are Southerly Wintun territory, 
and San Pablo and San Francisco bays. On the west it extends 
to the ocean except at the northwestern extremity where the 
Western Moquelumnan dialectic area adjoins it. 

GENERAL DESCRIPnON. 

The natural divisions of this area may be designated as the 
coast region, comprising all of the drainage along the immediate 
coast-line of the ocean, and the valley region, comprising all 
the drainage of San Pablo and San Francisco bays included with- 
in the limits of this dialectic area. The immediate shore-line of 
the ocean is formed by high cliffs, while the country for several 
miles back consists of a range of hills and mountains of heights 
varying from that of the low hills in the northern part of the area 
to 2592 feet on Mt. Tamalpais just north of the Golden Gate. 
This comparatively low range separates the coast and valley 
regions. The two chief portions of the latter, lying respectively 
along Petaluma and Sonoma creeks, are separated from each 
other only by a range of very low open hills. Petaluma valley 
is a broad open valley and forms a continuous plain with Santa 
Rosa valley immediately north of it along the lower course of 
Russian river, the two valleys being separated only by an almost 
imperceptible swell which forms the water-shed between Russian 
river and the streams which drain into San Pablo bay. Between 
Petaluma and the Golden Gate there are several smaller valleys. 
The area is only sparsely wooded, particularly in Petaluma and 
Sonoma valleys and the surrounding hills ; but there were in for- 
mer times enough oaks to furnish sufficient acorns to form, to- 
gether with the seeds of the grasses of the open country, the 
vegetable foods of the people. The ocean furnished fish and 
molluscs, particularly in and about Tomales bay, and game of all 
kinds was formerly abundant in the hills. There is no definite 
knowledge obtainable concerning fishing and other rights on the 
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waters of San Francisco and San Pablo bays, but from all that 
can be gathered it seems probable that these were neutral grounds 
and that the Indians of the reg:ion all had equal righte in these 
vaters oS ahore. So far as can be learned none of the islands 
of San Francisco bay were permanently inhabited. 

COAST DIVISION. 

There are at present only about six full-blood Indiana speak- 
ing this dialect. They lived formerly about the town of Marshall 
on Tomates bay and for a number of years prior to 1904 made 
their home on a ranch near Bodega Comers, but are at present 
residing not far from Windsor in the Russian River valley. 

Old Village Sitei. 

Owing to the fact that almost all of the former inhabitants 
of this area have disappeared and that the few who remain have 
been long removed from the old villages or were bom at one of 
the missions and have, therefore, no first hand knowledge con- 
cerning the old villages, it has been unusually diffienlt to obtain 
accurate information, and so far it has been impossible to obtain 
full knowledge concerning the old sites. 

At Bolinas bay is the site of an old village the name of which 
baa been forgotten by the informant. According to another in- 
formant there are no old village sites along the coast-line from ' 
the town of Sausalito to Point Beyes (tamal-h^ye, bay point). 
This, however, seems very improbable. Taylor*** says, ' ' The Bol- 
lanos and Tamales, Tamallos, or Tamalanos, had rancherias on 
Beed's farm, Bollenos Bay, Tamalea Bay, Punto de los Reyes and 
their vicinities, and probably as far up as Bod^a Bay, . . ," 
and Bancroft*** states that "on the ocean coast of Marin coonly 
were the Bolanos and Tamales." 

SUmalo'ke, from ole, coyote, and I5'kl6 or I'okla, valley, near 
the town of Olema at the southern extremis of Tomalee bay. 
Eostromitonow, who was for seven years director of the Russian 
colony at Fort Boss, says that the Indians of the vicinity of 

•" Cal. Fanner, March 30, 1S60, p. 60. 
•■Natire BaMa, m, 383. 
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Bodega were known by the name "Olaroentke,""* which was, he 
says further,*^' the name which they applied to themaelves. Ban- 
croft**" and Powers"' both mention this name npon the anthority 
of Kostromitonow. Engelhardt*" applies the name "Olemo- 
choe" to San Antonio, but without giving any particulars as to 
the reference. It seems probable from the context, however, that 
the "Rancho Laguna de San Antonio" which was located south- 
west of Petaluma and about midway between that place and To- 
males bay, is referred to, although there are also two creeks in 
this vicinity which bear the name: Arroyo San Antonio, and 
San Antonio creek. It is likely that the names Olamentke and 
Olemochoe, as also that of the present town of Olema, are derived 
from the name of the Indian village imder consideration. 

etcako'lum, on the eastern shore of Tomales bay at a point 
about two miles south of the town of Marshalls. 

cSt/frnkSwi, or seklo'ke, on the eastern shore of Tomales*" bay 
at a point a short distance south of the town of Tomales at the 



"*£.£. TOD Baer uud Or. von HelmerMii, Baitr&ge cai Eenntniw des 
Bueeischeii B«cheB, I, 80. 

•" Ibid., p. 233. 

" Native Eaces, I, 449. 

•" Tribes o( Cal., p. 537. 

"Op. cit., p. 442. 

"'In the MoqnelunmBn ta'mftl, & geaeral term meftoing '\»y, is tmdoubt- 
edlj to be found the Mnirce of various nsinas in this vidiuty' which are now 
rendered Tomales, as followa; Tomales Point, Tomalee ba;, the town of 
Tomales, the rancho Balaa de TomaleH, and the lancbo Tomalee j Banlineo, 
Eta also Mount Ttunalpius, wbieh is an original Indian name for that 
mountain and ii derived from ta'mal, bay, and pa'is, mountain. One 
informant npeaking the Southern Hoqnelnmnan dialect also gave the 
mountain the name palemus, but Tamalpais seems to have been the name 
most used bj the Indians in former times. The change of ta'mal to tocDsles 
is probably due to Spanish inflnence. As before stated the Moquelumnan 
word ta'mal means bay, but this general term may be modified by terms of 
direction so as to designate a particular one, as, olom-tamal, south bay, 
whidt is the name given to Tomales bay by the Indians living in the vicinity 
of Bodega bay. 'The word in various forms was used as the name of the In- 
diana alKiut Tomalea and Bodega bays. Von Kotzebne (South Sea, III, 51) 
DM8 "Tamal," as do also Powers (Tribes of Cal., p. IBS) and Ungelhardt 
(op, cit., p. 451), Gibbs (Schoolcraft, III, 102) speaks of the "Tumaleh- 
niaa", and Taylor (CaL Farmer, March 2, I860) calls them "Tamales, Ta- 
malloB, or Tamalanos," while Bancroft (Native Bacee, I, 352) gives the 
names "Tomales, Tamales, Tamallos, and Tamalanos." There is, however, 
DO information given as to the exact locations of any of tlie villages inhabited 
by the people spoken of by these authors and it is to be supposed that the 
terms were general and applied to the people of that portion of the coast 
region about Tomalea bay rather than specifically to any certain villages. 
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entrance to the bay. This is probably near the north bank of 
the Arroyo San Antonio, sometimes called Salmon creek. 

ffwapaii, near the town of Valleyford. 

oye'y&mi, from 6'ye, coyote, and yo'ml, place, at the town of 
Freestone. The grammar school building at Freestone stands 
on this site. OIg'ySi>^Ci the name of one of the villages on Putah 
creek in the Northern dialectic area, is the same name with the 
dialectic change of y to 1, and Engelhardt's"" "Oleomi," who 
were among the converts at Sonoma mission may have come from 
either of these villages. 

paka'hUwe, on the dte of the town known as Old Freestone. 
One informant speaking the Western Moqueluznnan dialect gave 
potawaiyoak, from po'tola, white, and yoa, earth or ground, 
named because of white dust or rocks at the site, aa the name of a 
village at or near Freestone. 

VALLEY DIVffilON, 

Old Village Sites. 

awa'nitvi, at San Rafael. This site is located in the northern 
part of town. 

e'wu, at a point about three miles north of San Rafael. 

cotSmko'tca, at a point four and a half miles north of San 
BafacL 

puyu'ku, at a point about a mile south of the town of Ignacio. 
This village is said by another informant to have been located 
near Pacheco, a station on the North Shore railroad at a distance 
of about five miles southwest of Ignacio. 

tcoke'ttce, at the foot of the low hills about half a mile south 
of the town of Novato. The vicinity of this village was early 
known as Novato, a term evidently derived from the Spanish 
colloquialism, novato or novata, signifying new or anything 
just begun. There were two Mexican land grants bearing this 
name, the Raneho Corte Madre de Novato and the Bancho de 
Novato, upon the second of which the later town of Novato was 
located."" The Indians of this vicinity seem also to have been 
known by the name of Novato.'" 

"• op. cit, p. 451, 

**" Dodg«, Official Hap of Uuin Cotmty, California, 1S92. 

■" Engelh&rdt, op. cit, p. 442. 
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dldmpffVA, at a point about five miles a little east of south of 
the town of Petalnma. This was evidently an important village 
and is often mentioned by early writers. Hittell'" in reconnting 
the trip taken by the party sent oat from San Francisco in 1823 
to select a site for a new missioii, says, "they crossed over to San 
Rafael and thence marched by way of a large Indian village 
called Olompali, to the neighborhood of what is now Petaluma." 
Bancroft,*** upon the authority of Payeras, who wrote in 1818, 
says that "Olompali" was six leagues from San Rafael mission, 
and that the "Ca&ada de los Olompalies" was visible from a hill 
near the mission.*'* Engelhardt'" also speaks of this village, 
and von Kotzebue*'^ mentions the "Quymen, Utschiun, Olumpali, 
Soelan, and Sonomi," and says of them that they "speak all one 
language ; they are the most nomerous of any in the mission of 
San Francisco." Powell*" includes the "Olumpali" in his list 
of what he terms the Olamentke division of the Moquelumnan 
family. 

waXokl, on the west bank of Petaluma creek probably near 
what is known as Donahue's landing at a point about three miles 
and a half southeast of Petaluma, 

meWya, on San Antonio creek at a point probably about three 
miles and a half west-southwest of Petaluma. 

amaye'Ue, on San Antonio creek at a point probably about 
five miles west-southwest of the town of Petaluma. 

e'tem, at the town of Petaluma. '•• 

petalu'nui, from pe'ta, flat, and lil'ma, back, on a low hill east 
of Petaluma creek at a point probably about three and one-half 
miles a little north of east of the town of Petaluma. It would 
seem that this was a fairly lai^e and important village. The 
hill, itself called petalu'ma, upon which the village was located, 
is a prominent feature of the landscape, and the name was given 

-•ffiBt Cat,!, 486. 
■" History of C&L, II, 881, note 19. 
•"IWd, p. 331. 
"• Op. cit., p. 442. 
"•Souths^ 111,51. 
•"Op. cit, p. 93. 

"* According to Thompioii (Hist, of Bononuk Countf, p. 10) the Indian 
name of Uic sit« nhere Fetalama non itands iras "Cbocuali." 
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to a land grant, the Petalnma rancho,*** comprising 66,622 acres 
and bounded by Sonoma and Petalnma creeks on the east and 
west respectively, thus including the hill pet aln'ma and the broad 
plain adjacent. All circumstances tended toward the preeerra- 
tion of the name, and it is now found as the name of a town, a 
creek, a township and a school district. Gibbs**' mentions the 
"Petalnma valley" and Taylor*"' speaks of "the Petalomas or 
the Tolhios" as a people who lived near the town of Petalnma, 
as does also Bancroft,*" who, however, says, probably referring 
to the days of the missions, that they with several other peoples 
lived in Sonoma vaUey. Bancroft*"* also mentions, quoting from 
old mission records, "Fetlenom or Fetalimia" as the name of one 
of Uie old rancherias, and Engelhardt*** gives "Petalnma" in 
his list of the peoples at Sonoma mission. According to one in- 
formant tulS'yome, the name applied to a creek near this village 
site, was also applied to the village itself in addition to the name 
pefalQ'ma. 

tutcaiye'lin, at a {wint about a mile northwest of the town of 
Petalnma. 

t^'lme, at a point about three miles northwest of Petalnma. 

»&gu']i, at a point about fonr miles northwest of Petaluma. 

paywu^tca, or dona'nto (Sonthem Porno dialect name), in- 
definitely located at a point about ten miles northwest of Petal- 
nma and about three and a half miles a little south of west of 
Cotati. 

^Kydmi, or atcamdtco'tcawi (Southern Porno dialect name), 
indefinitely located at a point probably about eleven miles north- 
west of Petaluma and about four miles west of Cotati. 

kdta'tl, just north of the town of Cotati. The name of this 
village has been perpetuated in Cotate Baneho, an old Mexican 
land grant of 17,238 acres**" situated in the vicinity of where the 
town of Cotati now stands. Coneemisg this name ThompBon'"^ 

*"Bowera' Hftp of Sonoma Cotrntj, 18S2. 

* 8ehoole»ft, III, 101. 

"■ California rannei, March 30, 1860. 

*" Native BacH, I, 863. 

" Ibid, p. 453. 

*" Op. dt., p. 452. 

"Bowers' Map of Sonoma County, 1S82. 

**'C«Dtnkl Sonoma, p. 3, footnote. 
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says, ' ' Cotate is an Indian word, of whicli we have no definition. 
Cotate Peak is the original name of the crest near Santa Rosa, 
known as Taylor mountain." 

hu'tci, near the plaza in the town of Sonoma. It is apparent- 
ly from hu'tci that the old "Huichica Eancho,"*'* derived it« 
name. This is probably, also, the village referred to by Hit- 
tell**" as the one upon the former site of which the Sonoma mis- 
sion was built. Althou^ with the founding of the mission in 
1823 many Indians from the neighboring country were brought 
in to Sonoma,'" almost all have now disappeared, so that very 
little information is obtainable from the Indians concerning the 
old villages or the early conditions in this region. These Indiana, 
brought to the mission by the Franciscan Fathers, soon lost their 
identity and true name, at least so far as any records are con- 
cerned, and were all known as the Sonoma or Sonomi Indians, 
also called Sonomellos, probably from the Spanish Sonomeno, 
which names are used almost universally by early writers. 
Gibbs,"' however, states that the "Tcho-ko-yem" were a people 
formerly living in Petaluma valley, but at the time of his writing 
in Sonoma valley, and he gives a vocabulary of their language 
which is clearly Moquelmnnan. The name, probably originally 
that of a single village, gained a wider significance, being used 
by Gibbs to designate all the Indians in the region from San Ra- 

*" The Huichica rancho ia an old MaiicaD grant consisting of live and 
one-half square leagues of land southeast of Sonoma and soathweat of Napa 
Citj. It was granted to Mr. Jacob P. Leeee in two parta, ana in 1641, the 
other in 1846.— -Sloeum, Bowen and Company, op. cit., Napa county, p. 51; 
Bowers' Map of Sonoma Connty, 1882. 

"History of Cal., L 498. 

"* Concerning the Indians at Sonoma mission Engelhardt says : * ' The dif ' 
forent tribes of Indians that furnished converts were the Aloqoiomi, Atano- 
mac, CoDoma, Carmiin, Canijohn&no, Caymua, Chamoco, Chichoyoni, Choen- 
yem, Coyayomi or Joyayomi, Huilnc, Huymen, Lacatiut, Loaqtdomi, Linayto 
or Libayto, Locnoma, Mayacma, Muticnlmo, Malaea, Napato, OleomJ, Pntto 
or Pulata, P&lnomanoc, Paque, Fetalunia, Suisun, Satayomi, Soneto, Tolen, 
Tlayacma, Tamal, Topayto, Ululato, Zaclom, Utinomanoc." (Op. cit,, p, 
4S1.) It is possible at present to locate only a portion of the "tribee" or 
villages given in this list, but from those identifiable it is evident that In- 
dians were brought to this mission from as far west as the coast, at Tomalea 
and Bodega bays, as far north as Coyote valley on the headwaters of Putah 
creek, as far eait as the west bank of the Bacramento river, and as far south 
as the northern shore of San PaUo bay, and it is qnite probable that among 
the nnidentifiable names are some from beyond UieM r^ons, particularly 
toward the south and east. 

*" Schoolcraft, III, 421. 
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fael mission northward to Santa Bosa and eastward as far as 
Suficot, and by others in a atiU broader sense, as the name of 
a division of what the; termed the Olamentke (Moquelnmnan 
stock) and comprising all the Indians found in both Petaluma 
and Sonoma valleys. This latter broad significance is probably 
due to the mingling at Sonoma mission of the original "Tcho-bo- 
yem" people with those from various other villages. Probably 
with Gibbs as authority some later writers mention the "Tcho- 
koyem,""' " Chokuyem, "*'* and " Chocuyens. "*" 

The name Sonoma it has been stated"* is of Spanish origin, 
and is the name given by the first missionary at Sonoma to the 
"chief" of the Indians there and later applied to all the Indians 
at the mission.*" From Indian sources it seems that there was a 
captain among them who waa commonly called Sonoma, but whose 
Indian name was h6'IpQs-f6lSpo'bse, from ho'ipus, captain, and 
foldpo, to respond. His native language was Southern Moquel- 
nmnan. That the name Sonoma is of Spanish origin seems very 
doubtful, however, since there is no such Spanish word and no 
word from which this would have been easily corrupted. There 
ia, however, in the village names of the Ynkian Wappo dialect, 
the territory of which extends to within a few miles of Sonoma, a 
constantly recurring ending -tso'noma, derived from tso, earth 
or ground, and nfi'ma, village, as micewal-ts&'n&ma ; and it seems 
probable that this is the true source of the name Sonoma. The 
name is now in extensive use, there being a county, town, town- 
ship, school district, and creek all bearing it. 

te'mblek, at a point about a mile and a half west of the town 
of Sonoma. The people of this village are probably the ones 
referred to by Taylor*" when he says, "The Timbalakees lived on 
the west side of Sonoma valley. ' ' Bancroft*" upon the authority 
of Taylor, mentions the same people. 

tult, in the bills west of Sonoma creek and at a point pn^ably 



" Bancroft, Native Races, I, 450. 

"Powers, Tribes of Cal., p. 195. 

" Tuthill, Hiatorj of Cal., p. 301 ; TbompsoD, Sonoma Count;, p. 8. 

"Gibbs, Schoolcraft, III. 421. 

"Thompson, Sonoma Couufy, p. 8. 

"California Farmer, March 30, 1860. 

" Native Baces, I, 4S0. 
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about three miles west of the town of Sonoma. Very indefinitely 
located. 

wugilttoa, near Agua Caliente. 

Uimenta'kaUt, in the hills forming the divide between the So- 
noma and Santa Rosa creek drainages, and at a point prc^ably 
a short distance south of the Pomo-Moquelumnan interstock 
boundary. Very indefinitely located. 



NORTHERN DIALECT.*" 

BOnNDABQS. 

Beginning at a point on Cache creek about four miles from 
its source, the southernmost end of Clear lake, the boundary of 
the Northern or Lake Moquelumnan dialectic area runs in a gen- 
eral southeasterly direction, probably along the ridge between 
Jerusalem Valley and Morgan Valley creeks, crosses the latter 
near the confluence of the two, and passes through the hills east 
of Jerusalem valley to Putah creek, which it crosses at a point 
about five miles east of Quenoc. From here it runs for a short 
distance in the same direction, and then, turning in a southwest- 
erly direction, it runs to a point probably about eight miles nortii- 
east of Mt. St. Helena. East of this portion of the boundary 
lies the Southerly Winton area. At this point the boundary 
turns in a northwesterly direction and runs through the moun- 
tains and into Coyote valley to a point about three miles north- 
east of Middletown and about a mile and a half southwest of 
Guenoc. Turning then in a westerly direction it runs through 
Coyote valley, crossing Putah creek, and passes to the sununit of 
Cobb mountain. This portion of the boundary separates the 
Northern Moquelumnan from the Yukian Wappo area. It here 
turns and runs in a general northerly direction, following up the 
range connecting Cobb mountain with Mt. Eanaktai, to a point 
just east of the headwaters of Cole creek where it turns in a gen- 
eral easterly direction and runs through the foot-hills to the 
southern extremity of lower Lake, and thence to Cache creek, 
down which it runs for about four miles to the point of starting. 

•» 8«e note 378. 
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From Co6b mountain on to its northeestem extremity the bonnd- 
ary sepftrstes the Northern Moquelumnan from the Eastern and 
Southeastern Pomo dialectic areas. 

To the north of the Northern Moquelunman dialectic area 
lies the Southeastern Porno area, to the east is Wintun territory, 
and to the south the territory of the Ytitian Wappo, while on the 
west the Eastern Porno area adjoins it. 

OBNEBAL. DBSCRIFTION. 

This area may be separated into the Coyote Valley**' or Putah 
Creek**' division, lying along Putah creek ; and the Lower Lake 
divisioD, comprising the valley at the southern end of Lower lake 
■with the surrounding mountains. Coyote valley is a narrow val- 
ley about four miles in length and extending as far down stream 
as a point a short distance east of the present Indian village of 
hiikflTiyume. It is Burrounded by low brush-covered hills with 
the higher mountains in the distance. In these hills are several 
small valleys which, like Coyote valley, are very fertile and were 
in former times inhabited by the Indians. Lower Lake valley 
extends southward from the lake shore as far as the town of 
Lower Lake. The portion of it which lies aloi^ the lake shore 
is marshy and unfit for habitation, but it formerly afforded good 
htmting grounds for the Indians. In the southern part of the 
valley, as also in the part lying along the bank of Cache creek, 
are desirable sites for habitations and it was here that the old 
villages were located. This valley is surrounded by sparsely 

* Coyote TBile/ is also known bj th&t name in the laaguagee of some of 
the nuToimding Indians. The Eastern Pomo name of tha v^ey is gOnftla- 
xaxdi, and tlie Boatheastem Pomo name is Ui'iriD-x5i, both of which mean 
literallj eo;rote valle;. 

"* The name Puteh is not, as is often supposed, of Indian origin, bnt 
comes from the Bpanish puta, meaning a harlot, and the name Pntos was, 
according to Powers (Tribes of California, p. 219), applied bj the earlj 
Spaniard to the Indians along lower Putah creek and later to the creek itself 
as well Hs to two land grants in Solano connty. The word as the name of 
Indians has also been given by Engelhardt (op. d.t., p. 451) as "Pntto or 
Potato." The Wintun living on the lower conroe of this creek call it 
li'waj, which signifies waving, and bj some it ie said that there was for- 
merlj a village on the north bank of the creek in the neighborhood of Win- 
ters which bore the same name. This village is probabl/ the sonrce of peo- 
ple called "Liwaito" by Powers (Tribes of California, p. 218), and "Linay- 
to or Libaj^o" bj Engelhardt (op. cit., p. 451). Powers also statea (Ibid) 
that tiie aboriginal name of Pntah creek was "li-wai." 
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wooded hilla with higher moantaios in the distance. To the west 
the range connectiDg Mt. Kanabtai with Mt. St. Helena rises to a 
considerable height, and on the south there is a lower though 
fairly high range, which separates the drainage of Ijower lake 
from that of Putah creek. The inhabitants of Coyote valley as 
well as those in the immediate vicinity of Iiower lake derived an 
important portion of their food supply from the lake where fish 
and water birds were abundant. Game of all kinds was also 
formerly very plentiful in the surrounding mountains. While 
the people speaking the Northern Moquelumnan dialect owned 
the lake shore only at the southern extremity of Lower lake itself, 
they were on very friendly terms with their Pomo neighbors, who 
allowed them full hunting and fishing privileges on this arm of 
Clear lake, at least in its southern part. 

PUTAH CREEK DIVISION, 

Inhabited Modem Village Sites, 
huku'hyume or nwiyome, on the south bank of Putah creek 
at a point about a mile and a half down stream from Guenoc. 
This village consists of six houses and about twenty-five inhab- 
itants, and is the only inhabited village in this dialectic area. It 
was established about thirty years ago, ita inhabitants coming 
from the old village of ole'yfime about three miles and a half up 
stream. In addition to the dwellings there is here a small dance- 
house, now partly in ruins. 

Old Vaiage Sites. 

cffyome, on the south bank of Putah creek at a point about 
three and one-half miles down stream from Guenoc. This may 
be the village referred to as "Coyayomi or Joyayomi" by Engel- 
hardt"' in his enumeration of the "tribes of Indians that fur- 
nished converts" at Sonoma mission. 

kebu'lpukwt, on the shore of a small wet-weather lake about 
two miles and a half southeast of Guenoc. 

tUmi'atumis, on the banks of a small tributary of Putah creek 
at a point about two miles and a half northeast of Guenoc. 

*"0p. cit., p. Ml. 
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dlffyome, from ole, coyote, and yo'me, place, on the north 
bank of Putah creek at a point about a mile and three-quarters 
up stream from Quenoc. This site has not been inhabited for 
about thirty years, the Indiana having moved at that time to the 
present village of hnkii'hyiime about three miles and a half down 
stream. The name oye'yomi, of a village near Freestone in the 
Soathem dialectic area, is the same aa that of this village with 
the dialectic change of 1 to y. 6'le and 6'ye, signifying coyote, 
enter very frequently into Moquelumnan names, aa ole-aml- 
wu'we, coyote, T, creek, which is the Northern Moqueltunnan name 
of Putah creek. It seems probable that the Indians referred to 
by Taylor*** and later by Bancroft*'* as the "Guenocks" lived 
in and about Coyote valley, although it is impossible to give them 
an exact location as apparently the name was never used by the 
Indians themselves. Neither is it, so far as can be ascertained, 
of Spanish origin, though it is used in the name of the old Mex- 
ican grant, the Ouenoc Rancho,*" and there is now in Coyote 
valley a small post office bearing this name. Slocum, Bowen and 
Company*** give "koo-noo-la-ka-koi" as the name of the people 
living in Coyote valley. This is simply the Eastern Pomo name 
of Coyote valley, but the people specifically referred to may have 
been those of the village of SU'ySme, The "Oleomi" mentioned 
by Engelhardt*'^ as among the "tribes that furnished converts" 
at Sonoma mission may refer to the people of this village or to 
those of oye'yomi near Freestone in the Southern dialectic area. 

LOWER LAKE DIVISION. 

Old vaiage Sites, 
ka'wiyome, on the south bank of Cache creek at a point about 
a mile and a half down from its source, and about the same 
distance from the town of Lower Lake. 

" California Fanner, March 30, 1860. 

" Native Bacee, I, 363, 401. 

*" Thia grant nas obtained bj Mr. George Roth in 1B45, and contained 
six •qnare league* of laud in Coyote vallej and the adjacent territory along 
the beadnatera of Putah creek.— Slocnm, Bowen and Companj, op. cii, Lake 
conntf, p. 46. 

" Op. cit.. Lake count?, p. 36. 

"Op. cit., p. 451. 
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tsftsapogHt or Tca'tcvluVukuwan (Southeastern Pomo dialect 
name), in the northwestern part of the town of Lower Lake. 
This site is near the Scottman residence jnst north of the wagon 
bridge at Lower Lake. 

t&'UydTne, at a point about two miles south of the town of 
Lower Lake. This site is located in the low bills aoath of Lower 
Lake and is on the east side of the county road on what is called 
the Dock Murphy ranch. 



COSTANOAN. 

A little information concerning the Indians who lived about 
the southern end of San Francisco bay was obtained from an old 
Moqnelumnan woman whose early life was spent chiefly at San 
Rafael mission, but who lived for about a year on a ranch at 
Agna Caliente, near San Jos6. She knows nothing of the lan- 
guage of the people farther south than San Joe^, but s&j^ that 
the people of San Francisco, Oakland and all of the Santa Clara 
valley as far south as San Jos£ spoke a language called polye, 
of which she was able to give a very limited vocabulary. The 
vocabulary is clearly Costanoan. The same informant says that 
during the days of the San Francisco mission people speaking a 
different language were brought over from the San Joaquin 
valley and settled on the eastern shore of San Francisco bay. 
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IKDIAlt TEBMS FBOM WHICH PLACE NAMES ABE DEBITED. 

Only such terms as were actually translated by the Indians 
themselves in speaking of the various place names are here given, 
and the bracketed initials following each definition indicate the 
stock and dialect to which the definition belongs. This does not 
mean, however, that this is the only dialect of the stock in which 
the term occurs with this meaning. The large initial indicates 
the stock, viz.: P, Pomo; T, Tuki; A, Athapascan; W, Wintun, 
and M, Moquelumnan. The small initials indicate dialects, viz.: 
N, Northern ; c. Central ; e. Eastern ; w, Wappo and Western ; T, 
Ynki Proper ; s, Southern ; se, Southeastern ; etc. 

»"cft, fish [Ps, 8w]. 

alta or a"ka, water or spring [Ps, sw]. 

■'ma, groand [Ps, sw], 

ama'U, flat ground (1) [Psw]. 

a'mii, behind [Pc, e]. 

aunakS'ta, bull toinke [Yw]. 

a'ne, behind [Pc]. 

a-B, red [Yt]. 

a'tca, man [Psw]. 

atcl', sedge [Psw]. 

ba, taU [Pn]. 

ba'ca, bncke/e [Ps]. 

ba'ce, bueke^e [Psw]. 

badfl', flat [Pn]. 

badfi'D, island [Fe]. 

bagia, long [Pb]. 

baka'fl, dam [Pn]. 

bale', oat [Pn] 

basa't, forks [Pn] 

bata'p or bata'mk, cut [Pn], 

batcfi'a, angelica [Pc]. 

bate' or bate', big [Pn, a, sw], many (1) [Pb], 

baU', alder [Ps]. 

batin, big [Pe]. 

bataa'tsa, eascara [Psw]. 

batsd'm, a speciei of oak [Px]. 

batsQ'm, a speciea of oak [PK]. 

ba'ce, buckle [Ps]. 

behe', pepperwood nuts [Pn, k]. 
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behe'm, pepperwood [Pn, c]. 

ben, enrred pond ( !) [Pa], big [Ws]. 

bi, in or there [A]. 

Wdft', creek or riTer [PN, sw]. 

bida'me, creek <»' river [Pi]< 

tadami, creek or river [PB]. 

bidft'O, low [Pi]. 

bike', gronnd ■quirrel [PM]. 

bi'mu, a species of shrub [Ps]. 

bita', bear [PN]. 

bite's, big [Pel]. 

bito'in, see mato'. 

ba, west [Pn, o, i]. 

bO'cam, a kind of aeed [pn]. 

bS'ce, fatunp [A]. 

bdo'mli, to bnnt around [Pk]> 

bor, mnd [Pk]. 

bat, scattered aronnd in sinaU pieces [Fc]. 

b)i, Indian potatoes [Pc, s]. 

but, the name of a certain large flat rock off shore near the month of 

Big river [Pn]. 
bflntc, fly [A], 
bata'fca, bear [Pk]. 
bJi'tu, knoll [Pb], 
ca, flsh [Pb]. 
eaba', haiel [Pn], 
ca'dilau, projecting point [PC], 
eadim, little ridge [Paw], 
caditc, point [PcJ. 
«»k6', willow [Pn], 
ea'na, ridge [Psw]. 

eane', sweat-bouse or daDee-hboae [Pn, o]. 
cl, clover [Yw]. 
dS', a kind of grass seed [Pc]. 
cli'n, grape vine [Ph]. 
cik, black [TyJ- 

cil, hang down [Pn], bunch [Pn]. 
cilin, hanging up [Pn]. 
eina' or cinal, head [Pn, sw]. 
dpi, willow [Yt], 
^j6', shade or shadow [Po, s]. 
ei;ol, AaAj [Pn, s]. 
CO east [Pn, c, e]. 

cSko'n, crooked [PN], , 

cii'kit, email string [Psw]. . 
eQ'naQ, pretty (f) [PnJ. 
da, on [Pn], trail [Pc, sw], 
daba'Q, to split with the hand [Pc]. 
dai, landing [Psb]. 
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dak6', pestle [Pc]. 

dala', flat plate-fonn basket [Pz]. 

dalB'm, dam [Ps]. 

dala'Q, to mn down [Pc]. 

dam, trail [Pn]. 

dana', to eover up [Pbw]. 

dane'k, throw oat [Ph]. 

daoS', mountain [Pk, c, k, sw], 

dilii, Tillage [W&j. 

^lut, to whistle [Paw]. 

dUe', between, among, in the midit of [Pk, e]. 

diete, madrona [A]. 

diwi', coyote [Pk], 

di'tem, to go on, upon or on top of (!) [Ps]. 

dja, honae [Pw, o]. 

dja'dn, nm away (!) [Pn]. 

dje'lhe, white oak (t) [Pe]. 

djom, a speciea of pine [Pn]. 

dj6"to, to stand up [Paw], 

djuhii'la, north [PN]. 

djuaa'm, the bottom of e, waterfall (f) [Paw]. 

dOnO', mountain [Po, aw]. 

dC'teaui, to place one's hand upon [Psw]. 

dfl'wi, coyote [Pa]. 

dfilcac abalone [Psw]. 

du'wi, coyote [Ps, sw]. 

ela, to throw and mise an object [Pn]. 

eli, place [Pa, sw]. 

e'lli, place [Psw], 

fai, a flat open place [Pbe]. 

gaco', pond [Pe], 

gagii', valley [Pn, o, e], field [Po]. 

ga'iye, manzanita [PtiJ, 

gal, homeward [Pn]. 

gala'i, a Mnd of water bird [Pe]. 

go'tea, hotue [Pw]. 

guhu'la, north [Pe], 

gunnla, coyote [Ps]. 

gftt, on top [A]. 

gflts, crooked [A]. 

ha, mouth [Pn}. 

hall, the edible fleshy corering of tlie nnt of the California laurel [Pi]. 

han, house [Ty], 

ha'ta, red [Ps]. 

ha'Q, month [Po]. 

bel, anus [Yw], 

helle, flat [Ps]. 

hem, pepperwood or Califomia laurel [Psw]. 

Ubft', Indian poUtoes [Paw], 
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hl'm^ ahell fragmeuta [Uw]. 

hTiiifi, hole [Paw]. 

lilte, a BpeeiM of flah [Pk]. 

hl'iral, related to walsli, which see. 

hma'rftk, aweat-honH, or dance-hoiiM [Pe]- 

hna), on [Pn]. 

he, hot or fire [Ph, b]. 

hi'dudQ, milk uiake [Pn], 

h&lpQa, captain [Mb]. 

hCl, tree [Yw]. 

hAm, nettle [Pm]. 

bet, big [Yt], 

hola'kala, up the hill [Mw]. 

Iroge'lmitB, a mythical nonster [Yw]. 

bQlTe, point [Mw]. 

biik, a mythical being resembling a bird [Pc; ■]. 

hate, mountain [Yt]. 

hwalaO, to flow down or flow into [Paw]. 

I, place [Ph]. 

Ika'a, broken or barated asunder [Pb]. 

ae'm, between hills [Pc], a flat [Pi]. 

ilS'ma, between or low down [Pc]. 

iml% blackberry [Ws]. 

itel, to peel ofl [Po]. 

ite'm, a small open place [Pc]. 

iwi', coyote [Pc]. 

iwil, poiaoQ [Yy]. 

iwil-baaa, aweat-bouse, literally poison-house [Yt]. 

iy6', below [Pb]. 

ka, water [Pn, c, a, aw]. It baa alao a secondary meaning of apring, 

or a body of water auch as a lake or the ocean, 
kaa'i, crow [Pn]. 
koal, tule [Pax], 
kaba', madroBa [Pa, aw], 
kaba'i, wild onion, ^Kwm imifoUvm [Pn]. 
kaba't, madrofia [Pn]. 
kabS*, rock [Pn, c, x, b, bw]. 
kab6', clover [Pn]. 
ka^ ridge [Yt]. 

kaci', a wat«r plant said to somewhat resemble bamboo [Pi], 
kai, valley [Pn], nnta [A]. 
kala, valley [Po]. 
kaiya'fi, bead [Pi], 
kaiye", manaanita [PC, a]. 
kakQ-V white oak [Pi], 
kal, muaeel [Ph]. 
klal, to rub [Po]. 
kala', clam [Pn], dead (Paw], 
kala'lne, white willow [Pc]. 
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iMle*, tree [Pn, o, s, s, bw, a«], op [Psw]. 
koieii, drr [Ps], 
kaJn'm, gone [Pm]. 
ka'mli, aiiTtbiiig throtm aerow [Pc]. 
k&pa', bracken [Psw]. 

kar, a dry limb filled nith woodpecker holes [Pn]. 
kHil, redwood (Pc, b]. 
kata', hollow [Pn]. 

katca', arrow-head [Pn], obsidian or flint [Pn, c]. 
kateim, not good, bad [Tv], 
ka'tfin, lake or pond [Fb]. 

katS't, anxda (the thin inner shell} of the nnt o( the pepperwood, Cali- 
fornia laurel [Px]. 
kataa', grata [Pn, s]. 
katiil, cold [Ps]. 
katd', lake [Ph], 
kattll, spring [Paw], 
kawa', bark [Po]. 

kawam, or kawao, a speeiea of pine [Ps]. 
kawe*, to bnild [Pn]. 
kawl', small [Po]. 
kairi'na, turtle [Pn]. 
kawa', toad [Pi]. 

k«a, white oak [Pn], canyon or gulch [Po]. 
keed, blue day [Psi]. 
ieff, salt [Pt], 
kS'ya, there [Pn] . 
kfai, a flat open place [Pbi]. 
kica', Ma gnD [Psw]. 
Hkfi, a caved embankment [Pn]. 
kis, heart bum [Po]. 
kitdl, flint [Yt]. 

kite'm, bnahy top (t) of a tree [Pi], 
kitdl, end [Pn]. 
kll'win, cojote [Psi]. 
knd, mountain [Pei]. 

k6, bellj- [Pn], ball [Ps], long [Pb], muesel [Paw]. 
kS'bfi, a kind of grau [Pbw]. 
koe, blackberry [A], 
ko'dakatc, arched or bowed up [Pc]. 
kol, on the other aide (t) [Yt]. 
kolo, mortar basket [Pa]. 
klOie, mortar stone [FsK]. 
kflm, aoda spring [Pn], bog [Pn]. 
k6'p, nettle [Pi]. 
k6'pe, grape vino [Wa], 
ko'sa, elbow [Pbw]. 
ko'tic, black oak [Yw]. 
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kfiti'na, the name of & former captain or head man of one of the South- 
erly Wintun Tillage* [Ws]. 
kO'wi, TiUley [Ps]. 

ktfti, old woman (probablj mythical) [Pbe]. 
kQc, alder [A]. 
kQca', live oak [Pb]. 
kula', probably yellow water lily, Nj/mphata polytepata [Pm], a kind of 

pUnt (f) [Pa]. 
kuLa' waterlily [Pe], 
kflt, creek [A] 
kO'tci, mosB [Pn]. 
ta, place [Wa]. 
Labe, there [Ws]. 

la'kkeu, a gap between two hilla [Mw]. 
laX in the middle [PC], wild goose [Pbw]. 
Lax, opening or inlet [Pt]. 
1«, place [Ps, 8w]. 
lele, nnall flat or nnall valley [Tw], 
le'ma, see i' Ifi'ma, 
Let, ground squirrel [WsJ. 
ifsi, white [A] 

li, there, or place [Pm, o, s, bw]. 
Ucai, black oak [Pa], 
lit, rock [Tt]. 
K'wai, waving [Ws]. 
lok, goose [Yw]. 
lo-kla, vaUey [Ma]. 
I5'kl6, vaUey [Ms]. 
lol, tobacco [We]. 
Ifl'ma, back [Ms]. 
IQ'pfl 07 Lii'pfl, rock [Mw]. 
ma, ground [Ph, c, sw], grove [Tv]. 
msca', Indian hemp, Apocytmm [Pn]. 
mad6', cold [Pn]. 
inaiyi', contagion [Pn]. 
ma'ka, salmon [Ps]. 
makals, rabbit [Pn]. 
mak&', bine heron [Pi]. 
inaM, creek [Yt]. 
mala, beside [Psw]. 
mala, to bake [Ws]. 
mala'la, mosqaito [Ps]. 
mail, there or place [Paw], 
malfl', bake [Pn] 
mama', projecting [Pn]. 
ma'tea, sweat-house [Psw]. 
matel, spliced [Pk]. 
mats', big [Pn]. 
mato'lk, to scatter [Pe]. 
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niAffall, to pl&ce (1) [Psw]. 

me, water [Yw]. 

mfiliwa, grape vine [Tw]. 

mris, plaee (t) [Yw], 

mem, water [Ws]. 

mi, pUee [Fh], 

mila'm, burned or otherwise totally deatrojed [Pc]. 

mlna', on top of or near to [Pn]. 

misa'kalak, itriped wateranake [Pn]. 

misa'kale, striped watamake (Pn]. 

mi'tce, tnrUe [Yw], 

m]am, see mila'm. 

m6, bole [Pn, c, e]. 

mOko'c, Etnmp [Pa]. 

mOn, madrofia (both trees and berries) [Ws]. 

mO'ta, hill [Yw]. 

msa'kale, striped watersnake [Po]. 

mHQ, burned or charred [Po]. 

miiga', seed [Pn]. 

mdka', scorched [Pn]. 

mu'ku, trail [Mw], 

mQ'tak, ant [Ps]. 

m&tca', a kind of ^rasa seed [Paw], 

mQ'ti, north [Yw]. 

mu'TamiijB, a mjtbical being [Pc], 

na, on top of [PC], 

nal, forest [Pc]. 

nan, well or deep bole [Tw]. 

nansa°, bang down [A] 

napa, the detachable points of the aboriginal fish gig or spear | 

napa'gi, mussel [Mw]. 

nap5', village [Pi]. 

napo'tai, old village [Pn]. 

oe, ground [A] 

netc, gravel [A] 

nS'Q, to place [Pc, aw]. 

niliek, a species of hawk [Yw]. 

nO, ashes [Pn, o, k, b], dust [Ps]. 

nom, people [Yt]. 

nC'ma, home or village [Yw]. 

uS'ndJl, settle down upon [A] 

ntca'Q, big [A] 

ntce, bad [A] 

niitc, gravel [Yt]. 

nu'tse, small [Yw]. 

ohS'm, nettle [Psw]. 

61e, coyote [Ms, n]. 

olom, south [Ms]. 

OD, earth, land [Yt]. 
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O'flaa, dorer [Pa]. 

Stfi'ne, the edible pnrple aeaweed [Psw]. 

fl'ye, cojote [Mw]. 

pa, ezerement [Pbw]. 

pa'tan, to pound or gtini [Px], 

patfil, oak baU [Pbi]. 

pa'wS, monntaiii [Um]. 

pda, creek or river [Pc]. 

pe'ta, flat [Ms]. 

pS'filu, village (from the Spanirit pueblo) [Pb]. 

pik, mellinr [Pn]. 

pi'po, white oak [Yw], 

pit-, hole or mine [7t]. 

p«, red [Pn, c, aw]. 

pOl, red [Pc]. 

pd'ma, village [Pm]. 

pO'mO, village [Ph], 

pa'tola, white [Me]. 

pt^ big [Pa]. 

pul, greae;, fweet or otherwise pleamng to the taste [Pn]. 

pQlah, pond or lake [Mw]. 

pil'lok, pond or lake [Uw]. 

pOtee'ma, atand np atraight [Paw], 

pa'taOm, point [Pi]. 

aala, redwood [Pm]. 

sa'ma, near [Pc]. 

se, broah or thicket [Px], rock [A] 

■ee', bruah [Px, aw]. 

■el, people [Wa]. 

rila', ilat [Paw]. 

akOl, Unghiug [Pn]. 

■ms, Bleep [Pa]. 

■mS'wa, wolf [Po]. 

■8, clover [Po, i]. 

adho'i, eea-lion [Paw]. 

■Su, tnle rush [Yt]. 

Bo'ea, red ant [Pn]. 

eS't5, a air name [Ps]. 

au'kiii, a kind of seed [Wa]. 

eiil, vulture or California condor [Pc], rope [Paw], anag ef a treo (t) 

[Paw]. 
lii'wfi, pocket gopher [Mw], 
ta, sand [Pn, o, k], beach [Paw], red [Pc]. 
(a, tope [A], bird [Paw], 
tia, to wind around [Paw], 
taa', aand [Pi], 
ta'gala, high [Mw]. 

tai, old woman (probably Drjthieal) [Fsi]. 
laOa, atand up [Mw]. 
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tom, sidehUI [Tt], 

ta'ma], bay [Ms]. 

tftDA', band [Ph]. 

tita, red [Pc]. 

tate, nnd [Psw]. 

tBii'wak, iboDlder [Mw], 

tea, hodse [Pk, c, 8], peraon or man [Pn, 8W]. 

tea'da, nm away (t) [Pn], 

teahe, redbad [Ty]. 

tcoi, a Hpeciea of fish [Pi]. 

tealam, a kind of plant [Psw]. 

tca'LI, village [Pa]. 

team, to fall aeron [Po], live oak (t) [Pc]. 

teata', between [Pk]. 

tcaC, Tillage [Ph], 

tca'fl, house [Psw]. 

tea'wal, ritting down (I) [Pew]. 

tcawe'I, eaojoD [Pn]. 

tea'wl, hoDM [Pa]. 

teel, wbite oak (f) [Ps]. 

tcelifi, run out [A]. 

tcB'ma, flat hole [Pew]. 

tce'matc, narrow Talley (f) [Pc]. 

teen, down or low [Ws]. 

tcB'flk, comer [Pc]. 

tci-bS, fir [A] 

tci'eQ, said to mgniff the highest point on a stream to which large fleh, 

snch BB galmon, ascend [Pc]. 
tei'kC, to touch Mmetbiag with an object (t) [Psw]. 
tci'Ltifi, aomotfaing lying down [A] 
t^m, the plant of Cares harbanu [Pc]. 
t«ima', to nm or extend up stream [Pc]. 
tcima'ia, enemy [Pu]. 
tcin, to hang down [Fb], 
tcltca'fcali, narrow open strip of land [Pbw]_ 
tciti', a kind of bneh [Psw]. 
teS'kd, to kneel down apon both knees [Psw], 
teotehan, mush oak [Tt]. 
tcQhel, sand [Wn]. 
tcnhul, north [Pn]. 
teaOa, north [Ph]. 
tc&na', to place [Psw]. 
tcQma'ti, to sit down (f) [Psw]. 
to, elderberry [Psw], 
te, low (I) [A]. 
te'ke, mineral left as a deporit after the evaporation of the water from 

the springs at the Qeysers in Sonoma eoooty [Tw]. 
(ell, flat head (!) [Ps]. 
tem, see ite'm. 
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Woe, cbeet [Mw]. 

te'ya, those people [Po]. 

tl, BtriQg [Pn], old [Pi]. 

ti'ki, sand [Wb], 

titftm, mountain [Tt]. 

to, water [A] 

16, toward [Pn]. 

t5i, top [Ws]. 

tS'kaQ, flmaU bone whistle [Mw]. 

tol, hoUow [Pn], 

161, place (I) [Paw]. 

toll, mountain [Mw]. 

td'Ifipo, respond [Ms]. 

ton, under (I) [Pa], on (t) [Psw]. 

tSwa'ni, stand up [Ps]. 

to'lola, elderberry [Mw], 

taaka', smoke [Pn], native tobacco [Pn]. 

tsawa'l, a species of flsh [P«]- 

tsana'in, braid [Pe]. 

tsawa'tak, a small species of tiog [Pn]. 

tsel, cbarcoal [Tw]. 

tse'ma, ear [Yw]. 

td'kini, owl [Pn]. 

td'O, corner [Pn]. 

tMwi'c, Carer [P>]. 

tso, ground [Yw], 

tsu'ba, a kind of bnsh [Psw], 

tBQba'ha, a species of willow used in basket making [Pe]. 

tsuka', a small edible mollusc, CMorottoma funebrale A Adams [Pew], 

lai, large valley [Yw], 

tu'luka, red [Ws]. 

ti'i, forks (t) [Ps]. 

tule, bummiDgbird [Psw]. 

taaa, old [pn]. 

udi', big [Mn]. 
Ok, water [Yt]. 
u'kom, valley [Yt], 
wai, an ejaculation (f) [Psz]. 
wal, warrior [Yw], 

wala'U, tbe maeting place of the waters of any inflowing stream with the 
waters of tbe stream into which it flows or with the ocean [Psw], 
wa1i, on both ddes [Paw], at (f) [Pn]. 
wa'tak, frog [Ps]. 
wi, place [Pn, c, a, sw], on [Paw], 
wica', ridge (particularly a small ridge), [Pc, E, s]. 
wica'l, ridge [Psw], 

wina', on top of or upon [Pc, B, aw], near [Pb], 
wini', large sneUed knot [Pi]. 
wit, sidehill [Yt], 
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wo'to, dirty, aahen [Ps]. 

xa, water [Pn, e, bi], ipiing [Pk]. 

XKba'i, wild onion, AUvim vnifoUum [Pb]. 

xabr rock [?■]. 

zag&', obsidian [Pk]. 

sag's'!, reUey [Pk]. 

lai, wood [Pe]. 

zaiya'd, bead [?>]■ 

xala', elam [Pn]. 

xaro', valley ■white oak black bread [Pn], 

zatai', noman [Pbe]. 

xai*', valley [Pk]. 

xazd'i, valley [Pe]. 

lo'i, valley [PsE]. 

xo'wa, in front of [Pe]. 

xflna', tills boat or balsa [Pac]. 

zuDu', luck [Pe]. 

ya, wind [Pn]. 

yala, level [Psw]. 

yl, no (t) [PE]. 

yic, wolf [A] 

yi'Q, Duder [A] 

yo, under [Pn, c, E, B, 9W, sb], down [Po], Boutb [Pc]. 

y5'a, eartli or groand [Ms]. 

yoci', white oak [Pa]- 

jo'me, the home of [Pa], place [Mn], 

y5'nu, place [Ma], 

yO'wa, under [Pse]. 
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